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NOTICES 


Draft  energy  plan 
available 


The  Northwest  Power  Planning  Coun- 
cil's draft  energy  plan  is  now  available  for 
distribution.  To  order  a  copy,  see  the 
form  on  page  31. 


Council  to  hold 
energy  briefings 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
members  will  hold  a  series  of  information 
sessions  on  the  draft  energy  plan  prior  to 
the  public  hearings.  These  briefings  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  members  of 
the  public  to  find  out  what's  in  the  plan 
and  to  ask  questions  in  preparation  for 
testifying  at  public  hearings. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in: 

Washington 

Spokane,  February  24,  Music  Room, 
Spokane  Convention  Center  Opera 
House,  7  p.m. 

Seattle,  March  2,  Northwest  Rooms, 
Seattle  Center,  7  p.m. 

Montana 

Missoula,  February  22  (tentative),  Vil- 
lage Red  Lion  Motor  Inn,  100  Madison,  7 
p.m. 

Kalispell,  February  23  (tentative),  Rem- 
ington Room,  Outlaw  Inn,  1701  Highway 
93  South,  7  p.m. 

Butte,  February  25  (tentative),  Copper 
King  Inn,  4655  Harrison  Avenue,  7  p.m. 

Idaho 

Idaho  Falls,  February  22,  Pepper  Tree 
Inn 

Boise,  February  23,  Hall  of  Mirrors 

For  more  information,  contact  Mickey 
Riley  in  Washington  at  (206)  754-0701; 
Bernd  Hoffmann  in  Montana  at  (406)  449- 
3952;  and  Susan  Skog  in  Idaho  at  (208) 
334-2956. 


New  WATS  number 


The  Northwest  Power  Planning  Coun- 
cil's regionwide  WATS  line  has  a  new 
number:  1-800-222-3355.  Call  this  number 
toll-free  to  reach  the  Council's  central  of- 
fice. The  Oregon  WATS  number  remains 
the  same:  1-800-452-2324. 


Film  available 

An  11-minute  film  explaining  the 
Coundl's  draft  energy  plan  is  available 
for  purchase  or  use  in  both  film  and  vid- 
eotape versions.  For  more  information, 
contact  Annette  Frahm  at  the  Council's 
central  office. 


Administrative 
record  open 

The  Council's  administrative  record  is 
available  for  public  use  in  the  library  at  the 
Council's  central  office.  The  record  is  a 
collection  of  documents  that  relate  to  the 
development  of  the  Council's  Energy  Plan 
and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program,  and  in- 
cludes meeting  minutes,  staff  memos,  and 
written  comments  on  Council  proposals. 
It  is  well  indexed  and  the  documents  are 
easy  to  locate. 

For  more  information,  contact  Ruth 
Curtis  at  the  Council's  central  office. 
Copies  of  documents  are  available,  but 
there  may  be  a  charge  for  copying  large 
amounts  of  material. 


Correction 

Conservation  can  have  a  positive  impact 
on  monthly  electric  bills  —  but  not  quite 
the  impact  illustrated  in  a  chart  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  Nortlmvst  Energy  Neios. 
The  (corrected)  chart  below  shows  the  im- 
pact of  a  rate  increase  on  a  home  before 
and  after  the  home  is  weatherized.  The 
second  column  shows  the  cost  of  a  rate 
increase  with  no  decrease  in  energy  use; 
the  third  column  shows  the  cost  of  the 
same  rate  increase  after  weatherization 
decreases  the  home's  January  energy  use 
by  1000  kilowatt-hours. 

Effect  of  conservation  on  electricity  bill 


After  conservation 
50%  rate  increase  improvement 

January  use   3BO0  kwh  Capital  cost   $900 

Monthly  bill    $303  January  use    2800  hw 

Monthly  bill    $146 


January  use    3800  kwh 
Monthly  bill    $136 
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The  Plan  &  a  New 

Chapter  in  Northwest 

Power  History 

Pagt  25 

Things  have  changed  a  lot  since  the 

passage  of  the  Northwest  Power  Act 

of  1980.  Today,  once-projected  power 

deficits  have  flipped  to  an  extended 

surplus  and  a  string  of  court  cases. 

From  the  early  days  of  the  Bonneville 

Project  Act  to  more  recent  power 

problems,  events  have  led  to  a  new 

era  in  generating  electricitv.  Shaped 

by  these  events  and  the  Northwest 

Power  Planning  Council's  draft  energy 

plan,  we're  all  about  to  start  a  new 

chapter  in  Northwest  power  history. 


Getting  the  Ball  Rolling 

Page  5 

If  a  long-range  regional  power  plan  is 

going  to  work,  there  are  scores  of 

things  that  need  to  get  rolling  right 

awav.  Various  conservation  programs 

have  to  be  tested,  new  hydro  sites 

surveyed  and  impacts  weighed,  and 

new  marketing  strategies  developed. 

These  and  other  tasks  have  to 

get  underway  so  other  parts 

of  the  Council's  draft  plan 

will  fall  into  place. 


Buy  High;  Sell  Low 

Pagt  8 

New  power  —  whatever  the  source  — 

is  expensive.  But  thanks  to  the 

enormous  block  of  cheap  hydro 

power,  we  buy  expensive  new  power, 

meld  it  with  the  cheap  and  sell  it  at  a 

lowered  price.  The  Council  has  some 

recommendations  on  how  to  send 

more  accurate  price  signals. 


Page  25 
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Pieces  to  a  Power  Puzzle 

Pagt  13 

Using  the  Northwest  Power  Act  as 
the  rulebook,  piecing  together  the 
region's  power  puzzle  is  a  bit  like 
playing  Scrabble:  You  have  to  have 
certain  resources  on  the  board  before 
you  can  start  to  build  others.  And  in 
the  end,  only  certain  resources  fit 
together  to  give  you  the  winning 
score  —  the  lowest  cost  mix  of  power. 
On  the  Council's  board,  there  are  five 
major  resources:  conservation,  new 
hydro  facilities,  cogeneration  units, 
combustion  turbines  and  coal.  More 
details  on  each  can  be  found  on: 
Conservation  Page  18 

New  Hydro  Page  22 

Cogeneration  Page  23 

Combustion  Turbines  Page  23 

Coal  Page  24 


Forecasting  the  Future 

Page  6 

Predicting  events  20  years  from  today 
is  always  tricky  business.  Yet  that's 
one  of  the  jobs  given  the  Council.  So 
what  might  the  future  hold?  While 
there's  no  way  to  know  for  sure,  the 
Council  is  banking  on  a  range  of 
futures  —  from  what  might  be  the 
worst  of  times  to  an  extended  period 
that  would  make  it  the  region's 
best  of  times. 


What  Do  You  Think? 

Page  4 

The  Council  will  be  holding  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  draft  energy  plan  in 
March.  Here's  when  and  where. 


Page  5 


Council  draft  plan  hearings  scheduled 


Hearings  on  the  draft  regional  energy  plan  will  be  held  in: 


Pocatello,  Idaho 

March  7 

(Idaho  Field  Hearing) 

Quality  Royale 

1555  Pocatello  Creek  Rd. 

Missoula,  Montana 

March  9 
Montana  Rooms 
University  Center 
University  of  Montana 


Boise,  Idaho 

March  11 

Holiday  Inn 

Interstate  80  and  Vista  Avenue 

(close  to  airport) 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 

March  14 

North  Shore  Hotel 

North  Star  Plaza 


Salem,  Oregon 

March  16 

Employment  Building  Auditorium 

875  Union  Street  N.E. 

(in  Capitol  Mall  area) 

Seattle,  Washington 

March  18 
South  Auditorium 
Federal  Building 
915  Second  Avenue 


All  of  the  hearings  will  run  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  7 
p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.,  except  for  the  Pocatello  field  hearing, 
which  will  run  from  7  to  10  p.m. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  at  a  hearing  should  call  Janie 
Pearcy  at  1-800-222-3355  (1-800-452-2324  in  Oregon)  to 
reserve  a  time  slot  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  hearing. 

Written  comments  on  the  draft  plan  are  also  encour- 
aged. They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Involvement  at  the  Council's  central  office,  700  SW  Taylor, 
Suite  200,  Portland,  Oregon  97205.  Written  comments 
must  be  received  in  the  Council's  central  office  no  later 
than  5:00  p.m.  on  March  21,  1983. 

The  following  guidelines  will  apply  to  the  public  hear- 
ings and  the  submission  of  written  comments: 

1.  Each  major  group  (PNUCC,  BPA,  Northwest  Con- 
servation Act  Coalition)  will  be  allowed  to  testify  at 
one  hearing  only.  Organizations  that  have  separate 
individual  state  chapters  are  not  subject  to  this  limita- 
tion; 

2.  The  hearings  will  be  conducted  by  the  Council  rather 
than  by  a  hearings  examiner.  There  will  be  no  cross- 
examination  although  the  Council  may  ask  clarifying 
questions; 


3.  Groups  will  have  fifteen  minutes  to  summarize  their 
written  testimony,  testimony  of  individuals  will  be 
limited  to  five  minutes; 

4.  Ten  copies  of  written  testimony  should  be  submitted. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  comments  expected, 

special  attention  should  be  given  to  written  comments. 
Written  comments  should  be  specific  and  concise,  refer  to 
plan  sections,  and  provide  alternative  language  to  aid  re- 
drafting. 

The  Council  requests  that  commenters  submit  a 
"marked  up"  copy  of  the  draft  plan  indicating  suggested 
revisions.  Where  deletions  are  suggested,  the  language 
being  deleted  should  be  lined  out  and  placed  in  par- 
entheses. Suggested  new  language  should  be  inserted  and 
underlined.  For  example:  (Line  out  the  portions  of  the  drait 
to  be  deleted);  underline  suggested  new  language. 

Lengthy  insertions  should  be  set  out  on  an  accompany- 
ing page.  Reasons  for  suggested  changes  should  be  stated 
separately.  All  comments  should  be  double-spaced.  Avoid 
grouping  on  one  page  comments  concerning  different  sec- 
tions of  the  plan. 
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Getting  the  ball  tolling 

Council  sets  two-year  actions  to  get  long-range  plan  going 


To  get  the  region  moving  in 
the  direction  of  its  20-vear 
power  plan,  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  has 
outlined  a  number  of  steps 
that  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  the  region's 
utilities,  and  state  and  local 
governments  should  take  in 
the  next  two  years. 

"The  most  important  of 
these  two-year  actions  is  BPA's 
responsibility  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  conservation 
delivery  system,"  says  Edward 


Sheets,  Council  Executive  Di- 
rector. To  achieve  the  Coun- 
cil's conservation  goals,  BPA 
will  need  to  work  out  legal 
and  financing  arrangements 
with  utilities,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  private  sec- 
tor, added  Sheets. 

"The  Council  has  set  forth 
proposed  guidelines  for  con- 
servation programs,"  said 
Sheets.  "The  details  need  to 
be  worked  out  by  those  who 
will  carry  out  the  programs. 
The  delivery  system  needs  to 


be  established  now  so  that 
when  the  region  needs  more 
power,  we  will  have  the  ability 
to  deliver  the  priority  resource 
—  conservation." 

In  the  area  of  conservation, 
the  Council  calls  for  actions  to 
encourage  the  adoption  of 
standards  for  new  energy- 
efficient  construction.  BPA 
should  begin  programs  to 
weatherize  existing  homes  and 
businesses  and  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  home  appliances. 
Conservation  programs  should 


be  established  for  industry,  ir- 
rigated agriculture,  and  gov- 
ernment. And  research  should 
begin  to  determine  the  actual 
costs  and  savings  of  conserva- 
tion. See  pages  18  to  21  for 
more  details. 

The  Council,  recognizing 
that  both  hydropower  and  fish 
and  wildlife  are  important  to 
the  region,  has  proposed  a 
12-month  study  to  assess  the 
impact  of  possible  hydropower 
sites  on  their  impact  on  fish 
and  wildlife.  The  draft  plan 


also  calls  for  BPA,  within  the 
next  two  years,  to  fund  a  fish 
and  wildlife  guidebook  for  fu- 
ture hydro  development  and 
to  prepare  a  list  of  hy- 
dropower  options. 

Other  renewable  resources, 
such  as  wind  and  geothermal, 
may  have  great  potential  in 
the  region.  In  order  to  gather 
more  information  about  these 
resources,  the  Council  pro- 
poses that  within  the  next  two 
years  BPA  establish  and  post  a 
price  for  geothermal-generated 
electricity.  BPA  should  estab- 
lish a  geothermal  demonstra- 
tion project  and  should  study 
the  cost  and  operating  experi- 
ences of  existing  wind  demon- 
stration projects.  BPA  should 
also  monitor  developments  in 
new  solar  technologies. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  the 
hydro  system  means  develop- 
ing ways  to  use  cheap  sea- 
sonal surplus  power  from  the 
spring  runoff.  The  Council 
proposes  near-term  efforts  to 
develop  markets  for  interrup- 
tible  power  (see  story  below). 

While  cogeneration  will  not 
be  needed  in  the  region  until 
1995  at  the  earliest,  cognera- 
tion  is  only  available  when  in- 
dustrial boilers  are  installed  or 
replaced.  So  that  cogeneration 


opportunities  are  not  lost,  the 
plan  states  that  during  the 
next  two  years  BPA  should  as- 
sist industry  in  selling  regen- 
erated electricity  inside  or  out- 
side the  region. 

The  Council  has  established 
a  series  of  recommendations 
for  electric  rate  designs  that 
encourage  conservation  (see 
story  page  9).  These  should  be 
implemented,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  by  BPA  and  utilities  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years. 

The  Council,  following  the 
Northwest  Power  Act,  has  set 
forth  a  method  for  calculating 
environmental  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  energy  resources.  BPA 
should  be  prepared  to  use  this 
method  when  new  resources 
need  to  be  acquired. 

The  last  of  the  power  plan's 
two  year  actions  have  to  do 
with  gathering  information  for 
future  revisions  of  the  plan, 
scheduled  for  1985  and  every 
two  years  following.  BPA  and 
the  Council  should  explore  a 
number  of  program  options  to 
be  used  if  conservation  pro- 
grams and  resources  don't 
perform  as  well  as  planned,  or 
if  the  region  experiences  very 
high,  very  rapid  growth. 
These  options  include  markets 
for  interruptible  power,  a 


low-water  surcharge,  building 
codes  and  weatherization 
retrofit  levels  based  on  the 
marginal  cost  of  new  power, 
and  the  possibility  of  purchas- 
ing surplus  power  from  British 
Columbia. 

In  addition,  the  Council  will 
continue  to  monitor  the  re- 
gion's economy,  population, 
and  electricity  use;  costs  and 
schedules  for  new  and  possi- 
ble resources;  progress  toward 
implementing  the  resource  op- 
tions concept;  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  conservation  pro- 
grams. The  Council's  plan  will 
adapt  to  changing  circum- 
stances and  new  information 
in  order  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
uncertainty. 


Council  forecast 
range  set 


It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
nettlesome  elements  of  power 
planning.  How  do  you  predict 
a  rapidly  —  and,  at  times,  rad- 
ically —  changing  future? 
Over  the  last  decade,  each 
year  Northwest  utilities  have 


dropped  their  growth  projec- 
tions another  notch.  Yet,  while 
forecasts  have  been  dropping, 
there  is  also  the  question 
about  how  influenced  any 
forecast  of  the  future  is  bv  the 
realities  of  the  present.  Electri- 
cal growth  no  longer  travels 
upward  on  a  straight  line.  It 
ebbs  and  flows.  This  dictates 
the  need  for  greater  flexibility, 
and  for  developing  a  range  of 
possible  futures  instead  of  one 
future  precisely  plotted  on  a 
graph. 

To  meet  that  reality  —  or, 
perhaps,  realities  —  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  has  put  forward  an 
initial  forecast  range  in  lieu 
of  a  precise  "best  guess" 
number. 

The  Council's  forecast  of  the 
region's  electric  energy  needs 
suggests  a  wide  range  of  pos- 
sible demand  in  the  year  2002: 
from  18,800  to  27,600 
megawatts. 

In  1981  the  region  consumed 
15,524  megawatts.  The  in- 
creases represent  an  annual 
average  growth  rate  ranging 
from  0.9  percent  to  2.8  per- 
cent. 

The  Council  has  also  de- 
veloped a  medium  low  fore- 
cast, with  a  growth  rate  of  1.7 


Marketing  interruptible  energy  in  the  Northwest 


The  large  variations  in  the  hydropower  system  lead  to 
surplus  energy  during  the  spring  runoff  and  during  high 
water  years.  The  water  that  cannot  be  stored  in  the  sys- 
tem's reservoirs  is  either  spilled  over  the  dams  or  used  to 
generate  power  that  is  sold  at  bargain-basement  rates  to 
California  utilities  to  offset  much  more  expensive  power. 
Thus  a  large  amount  of  potential  value  is  either  lost  or  ex- 
ported from  the  Northwest  to  the  Southwest. 

As  part  of  the  regional  power  plan,  the  Council  expects 
BPA  to  actively  develop  additional  markets  within  the  re- 
gion for  this  low-price  energy.  The  Council  has  looked  at 
potential  markets  in  agriculture  and  industry.  In  agriculture, 
surplus  power  could  be  used  to  provide  interruptible  ser- 
vice to  irrigation  systems.  In  industry,  electric  boilers  could 
be  installed  which  could  be  used  to  offset  fossil-fueled 
boilers  on  an  interruptible  basis. 

Electric  boilers  currently  seem  to  be  the  most  promising. 
The  Council  has  estimated  that  at  least  900  to  1 ,400 
megawatts  of  interruptible  electric-boiler  load  could  be  de- 
veloped in  the  region's  industries. 

BPA  could  support  efforts  to  develop  electric  boilers  by 
arranging  low-cost  power  sales  to  industries  that  install 
boilers  or  by  paying  to  install  boilers.  The  investment 
would  be  paid  back  to  the  region  out  of  increased  surplus 
sales  in  the  future. 


During  the  next  two  years,  the  Council  proposes  that 
BPA  initiate  a  policy  to  actively  develop  regional  markets 
for  seasonal  surplus  energy.  BPA  should  set  an  initial  goal 
of  900  to  1 ,400  megawatts  in  industry  and  should  investi- 
gate further  potential. 


Spilling  value:  Council  proposals  seek  to  make  better  use 
of  seasonal  hydro  surplus. 


Electricity  demand  forecasts 


Megawatts 
30.000 


25.000 


20,000- 


15.000 


Growth 
Forecasts 


1980 


percent,  for  a  demand  of 
22,230  megawatts  in  2002,  and 
a  medium  high  forecast,  with 
a  growth  rate  of  2.3  percent, 
for  a  requirement  of  24,790 
megawatts. 

The  ranges  reflect  the  many 
uncertainties  inherent  in  fore- 
casting electric  energy  demand 
over  a  20-vear  period  —  the 
weather,  population  changes, 
economic  conditions,  the  price 
of  electricity  and  other  fuels, 
and  the  impact  of  conservation 
measures. 

The  economic  forecast  for 
the  region,  one  of  the  key 
elements  in  the  electrical  de- 
mand forecast,  also  includes 
four  projections  of  the  area's 
economic  growth.  The  high 
forecast  predicts  a  rapid  recov- 
ery from  the  current  recession, 
leading  to  record  high  eco- 
nomic growth  for  the  region 
for  20  years. 

Employment  is  expected  in 
the  high  scenario  to  increase 
3.4  million  between  1980  to 
2000,  more  than  double  the 
number  of  employees  added 
in  the  preceding  20  years. 

The  electronics  industry,  the 
high  scenario  anticipates,  will 
become  the  region's  No.  1  em- 
ployer. While  traditional  in- 
dustries such  as  lumber  and 
wood  products,  aluminum, 
transportation  equipment, 
pulp  and  paper,  and  agricul- 
ture will  maintain  a  high  pro- 


duction rate,  thev  will  grow 
more  slowly  than  the  elec- 
tronics industry.  The  high 
forecast  also  assumes  comple- 
tion of  the  proposed  Alumax 
aluminum  plant.  Employment 
in  trade  and  service  industries 
is  expected  to  follow  the 
high-growth  pattern. 

An  increase  in  population, 
households,  and  per  capita  in- 
come is  linked  to  the  high  em- 
ployment forecast.  Population 
is  projected  to  be  12.8  million 
by  2000. 

In  the  low  growth  forecast, 
the  Northwest  is  projected  to 
grow  at  a  slightly  faster  pace 
than  the  nation.  Recovery 
from  the  recession  is  much 
slower  than  the  nation,  how- 
ever, with  the  region  not 
reaching  its  long-term  growth 
levels  until  nearly  1990.  Em- 
ployment will  increase  by  only 
one  million  between  1980  and 
2000. 

Under  such  conditions  the 
lumber  and  wood  products 
industries  would  recover  only 
to  1980  employment  levels  (the 
first  year  of  the  recession). 
Transportation  equipment 
employment  (Boeing)  would 
decline  20  percent  below  the 
1980  peak  by  2000.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  current  aluminum 
capacity  would  be  idle  and  the 
Alumax  plant  would  not  be 
built. 

Population  in  the  low 


growth  scenario  is  expected  to 
increase  from  8  million  to  9.8 
million  in  2000,  an  average 
annual  growth  rate  of  only  one 
percent,  lower  than  in  any 
previous  decade. 

As  it  did  with  the  energy 
demand  forecast,  the  Council 
prepared  two  intermediate 
economic  and  demographic 
scenarios  based  on  combina- 
tions of  high,  medium,  and 
low  ranges. 

The  medium  high  scenario 
predicts  rapid  growth  in  high 
technology  and  commercial 
industries,  but  only  moderate 
activity  in  the  traditional  in- 
dustries such  as  forest  prod- 
ucts and  aerospace.  The 
medium  low  projection  pre- 
dicts low  levels  of  economic 
activity  in  the  traditional  in- 
dustries while  other  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  indus- 
tries experience  moderate 
growth. 

Similar  four-step  scenarios 
were  developed  to  anticipate 
the  electrical  energv  needs  of 
major  consuming  sectors  in 
the  economy 

The  Industrial  Sector  ac- 
counted for  41  percent  of  firm 
electrical  energv  sales  in  1980. 
Forecasts  for  growth  in  elec- 
tricity sales  in  the  industrial 
sector  range  from  0.8  percent 
in  the  low  case  to  1.9  percent 
in  the  high  case.  Less 
electricity-intensive  industries- 


like  electronics,  plastics,  and 
other  manufacturing  will  grow 
at  a  faster  pace  than  traditional 
industries. 

The  Residential  Sector  used  36 
percent  of  the  region's  electric- 
ity in  1980.  While  total  electric- 
ity use  in  the  residential  sector 
increases  in  every  scenario, 
use  per  household  is  projected 
to  decline  in  all  scenarios  be- 
cause; 

•  New  housing  units  will  be 
more  energy  efficient  than 
older  homes. 

•  A  larger  proportion  of 
new  housing  units  than 
older  units  may  be  multi- 
family. 

•  Higher  electricity  prices 
are  likely  to  decrease 
household  consumption 
through  changes  in  be- 
havior; for  example,  lower 
thermostat  settings. 

Growth  in  electricity  use  in 
the  residential  sector  ranges 
from  0.6  percent  in  the  low 
case  to  2.8  percent  in  the  high 
case. 

The  Commercial  Sector  covers 
a  wide  range  of  consumers, 
including  hospitals,  retail 
stores,  office  buildings, 
schools,  highway  and  street 
lighting,  and  the  BPA's  federal 
agency  customers.  It  ac- 
counted for  19  percent  of  the 
region's  electricity  use  in  1980. 
Electricity  demand  growth  in 
the  commercial  sector  ranges 
from  1.1  percent  to  3.7  per- 
cent. Electricity  use  per  square 
foot  of  floorspace  decreases  in 
all  forecasts. 

The  Irrigation  Sector  ac- 
counted for  4  percent  of  the 
region's  demand  for  electricity 
in  1980.  Annual  increases  in 
electricity  use  range  from  2.2 
percent  in  the  high  case  to  1.0 
percent  at  the  lower  level. 

The  four  forecast  scenarios 
were  designed  for  flexible  re- 
source planning.  The  projec- 
tions suggest  a  wide  range  of 
uncertainty  about  the  future 
twenty  years  from  now.  The 
forecasts  will  be  revised 
periodically  based  on  new  in- 
formation about  economic 
growth  and  energv  demand, 
allowing  plans  for  new  re- 
sources to  be  adjusted  to  meet 
changing  energy  needs. 


Council  adopts 
rate  design 
proposals 


The  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council  has  adopted  a 
series  of  electricity  rate  design 
recommendations  to  encour- 
age conservation.  Following 
concerns  expressed  by  utilities 
and  others,  the  Council 
adopted  rate  designs  as  rec- 
ommendations instead  of 
model  conservation  standards. 

These  recommendations 
have  been  included  in  the 
draft  energy  plan. 

The  recommendations  in- 
clude the  following: 

1.  Rates  should  be  set  to  re- 
flect the  higher  system  cost  of 
adding  new  resources  to  the 
power  system. 

2.  Utility  bills  should  pro- 
vide consumers  with  informa- 
tion on  both  the  rate  structure 
and  potential  savings  on 
their  bill  bv  using  less  elec- 
tricity. 

3.  Rate  designs  should  be 
based  more  on  the  amount  of 
energy  used  and  less  on  fixed 
charges  such  as  the  basic  cus- 
tomer charge. 

4.  BPA  wholesale  rates 
should  also  more  closely  re- 
flect the  cost  of  new  resources. 

5.  BPA  should  adopt  a 
low-water  surcharge  to  be 
used  in  the  case  of  a  critical 
water  period  where  the  region 
was  forced  to  buy  high-cost 
stopgap  power. 

6.  A  study  should  be  carried 
out,  after  adoption  of  the  final 
energy  plan,  to  quantify  the 
impact  of  different  rate  de- 
signs on  decisions  to  conserve 
and  how  rate  designs  relate  to 
conservation  programs. 

Several  concerns  were  ex- 
pressed about  the  original  rate 
design  proposal.  The  North- 
west Public  Power  Association 
challenged  the  Council's  legal 
authority  to  mandate  retail 
rate  designs  as  model  conser- 
vation standards.  Utilities  said 
they  were  also  concerned  that 
model  rate  design  standards, 
despite  the  Council's  assur- 
ance that  utilities  could  meet 
the  standard  by  saving  energy 
in  other  ways,  would  be  de 
facto  mandatory. 

The  rate  design  proposals 


were  adopted  as  recommenda- 
tions rather  than  model  stan- 
dards in  response  to  these 
concerns.  The  Council  reaf- 
firmed that  it  is  keeping  open 
the  option  to  adopt  rate  de- 
signs as  model  conservation 
standards  in  later  plans  if  too 
little  progress  is  made  on  con- 
servation programs. 

The  original  rate  design 
proposal  called  for  inverted 
rates  —  the  rate  per  kilowatt- 
hour  would  go  up  as  total  use 
increased.  Questions  were 
raised  about  whether  inverted 
rates  would,  in  fact,  promote 
more  efficient  use  of  electricity. 
Some  utilities  argued  that  con- 
sumers only  pay  attention  to 
their  total  electric  bill  and  that 
they  don't  pay  attention  to 
rate  changes  as  they  use  more 
electricity. 

"There  is  reason  to  believe," 
said  Wally  Gibson,  the  Coun- 
cil's manager  of  rates,  "that 
consumers  will  change  their 
behavior  if  they  are  given  in- 
formation about  how  changes 
in  electricity  use  affect  their 
electricity  bill.  If  people  know 
that  they  can  get  a  large  sav- 
ings on  their  bill  for  their  con- 
servation action,"  Gibson 
added,  "they  are  more  likely 
to  act  than  if  they  don't  know, 


or  know  they  will  get  only  a 
small  return." 

Utilities  were  also  concerned 
that  inverted  rate  designs  were 
unfair  to  large  customers, 
since  their  total  bills  would  go 
up  while  the  total  bills  of 
smaller  customers  would  go 
down.  "Rate  designs  do  not 
exist  in  a  vacuum,"  Gibson 
said.  "The  Council's  conserva- 
tion efforts  are  aimed  at  the 
large  electricity  customers. 
Conservation  actions  will  les- 
sen the  impact  of  the  rate  de- 
sign. And  energy  prices  can 
play  an  important  role  in  pre- 
serving the  savings  from  con- 
servation actions." 

Two  other  concerns  of  the 
utilities  were  whether  the  rate 
design  proposals  were  consis- 
tent with  current  utility  pricing 
practices,  and  what  effect  the 
proposals  would  have  on  rev- 
enue stability. 

The  pricing  question  is  irrel- 
evant, Gibson  said,  since  the 
Northwest  Power  Act  directed 
the  Council  to  base  its  rate  de- 
sign recommendations  on  the 
cost  to  the  system  of  new  re- 
sources —  not  the  cost  of  exist- 
ing resources,  as  in  current 
utility  pricing  practice. 

"However,  the  revenue  sta- 
bility question  is  a  serious 


one,"  said  Gibson,  "because 
the  current  energy  surplus  has 
already  increased  the  revenue 
uncertainty  of  utilities.  Basing 
rate  designs  more  on  the 
amount  of  energy  used  and 
less  on  fixed  charges  causes 
problems  for  utilities  when 
total  energy  use  decreases. 
The  utilities'  revenue  problems 
will  likely  lessen  as  we  recover 
from  the  current  recession,  at 
which  point  this  concern  can 
be  given  less  weight." 


WPPSS  plant  3 
faces  uncertain 
future 


"Come  hell  or  high  water," 
says  Carl  Halvorson,  board 
chairman  of  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System, 
"we'll  finish  Plant  No.  2." 

Despite  several  pending 
lawsuits,  Halvorson  remains 
mildly  optimistic  about  Plant 
No.  3,  the  only  other  of  the 
five  nuclear  plants  planned  by 
WPPSS  in  the  1970s  which  still 


More  troubles  for  WPPSS:  Plant  3  faces  financing  problems  due  to  legal  entanglements. 


is  under  construction. 

"Mv  gut  feeling,"  says 
Halvorson,  "is  that  we  will 
finish  2  on  schedule  and  1 
think  we'll  find  some  wav  to 
keep  3  going." 

Legal  and  financial  problems 
li.n  e  brought  about  the 
mothballing  of  Plant  No.  1  and 
the  termination  of  Plants  Nos. 
4  and  5. 

VVPPSS  2,  about  94  percent 
complete,  expects  an  operating 
license  in  late  summer  and 
fuel  loading  in  the  fall.  VVPPSS 
3,  70  percent  complete,  has  a 
target  date  of  1986.  While  Hal- 
vorson believes  that  VVPPSS  2 
can  be  completed  without 
going  to  the  bond  market, 
VVPPSS  3  needs  an  additional 
$961  million  to  finish  construc- 
tion, and,  savs  Halvorson, 
"we  have  funds  to  go  only 
until  Mav." 

Normally,  VVPPSS  would 
sell  bonds  to  finance  contin- 
ued work  on  No.  3.  Legal  en- 
tanglements, however,  have 
clouded  VVPPSS'  ability  to 
make  another  trip  to  the  bond 
market. 

Halvorson  reports  that  the 
VVPPSS  board  probably  will 
have  a  special  session  in  Rich- 
land in  late  February  to  con- 
sider the  future  of  No.  3.  The 
timing  is  directly  related  to 
court  action  involving  Initia- 
tive 394  approved  by  Washing- 
ton state  voters  in  November, 
1981. 

Under  394,  future  bond 
sales  to  finance  Washington 
nuclear  projects  would  need 
voter  approval  in  the  19  public 
utility  districts  and  4 
municipalities  comprising 
VVPPSS.  In  June,  1982,  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Seattle 
declared  the  initiative  un- 
constitutional as  applied  to 
VVPPSS  projects  1,  2  and  3. 

The  Don't  Bankrupt  Wash- 
ington Committee,  sponsor  of 
394,  appealed  the  ruling.  The 
9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
last  month  upheld  the  ruling 
that  394  could  not  be  used 
retroactively  to  delay  financing 
of  the  construction  of  the  three 
nuclear  power  plants.  Don't 
Bankrupt  Washington  plans  to 
appeal  the  ruling  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Until  the  legal  issues  are  re- 
solved, says  Halvorson,  "there 
won't  be  any  bonds  sold  to 
complete  No.  3." 

Further  complicating 


VVPPSS'  ability  to  secure 
financing  for  No.  3  are  the 
numerous  lawsuits  which  fol- 
lowed its  decision  last  year  to 
terminate  construction  of 
Plants  4  and  5.  Investors  in 
those  projects,  for  which  pay- 
ments are  now  due,  have  sued 
to  protect  their  interests.  A 
number  of  utilities  have  filed 
suits,  claiming  they're  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  debt  incurred  for 
the  construction  of  the  nuclear 
plants. 

"Payments  are  coming  due 
for  4  and  5  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  3,"  says  Hal- 
vorson. "But  the  4  and  5  litiga- 
tion has  had  significant  impact 
on  the  underwriters.  It's  kind 
of  hard  for  them  to  write 
something  for  the  same  people 
—  the  same  owners  —  saying 
they  don't  owe  any  money  on 
4  and  5  when  they  are  the 
owners  of  1,  2  and  3." 

There  are  no  financing 
mechanisms  available,"  says 
Halvorson,  "unless  we  can  get 
the  money  from  private 
sources,  from  short-term  bank 
loans.  Something  like  that." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration 
agreed. 

"We  could  dig  up  some 
money  to  save  No.  2.  We  have 
a  line  of  credit.  But  we  also 
have  cash-flow  problems.  A 
billion  dollars  we  don't  have." 


Good  news:  Council  Chairman 
Dan  Evans  is  "gratified"  that 
fate  of  fish  and  wildlife  program 
will  not  be  settled  in  court. 


Council  fish, 
wildlife  program 
underway 
without  lawsuits 


It  was  one  of  those  cases 
when  no  news  was  good 
news.  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council  Chairman  Dan 
Evans  hailed  it  as  a  chance  for 
new  cooperation,  saying  he 
was  pleased  that  now  the 
Coundl's  fish  and  wildlife 
program  could  get  underway 
without  being  slowed  by  any 
legal  challenges. 

January  31  was  the  last  day 
open  to  file  anv  legal  challenge 
to  the  Council's  comprehen- 
sive program  to  restore  the 
fish  and  wildlife  damaged  by 
the  dams  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.  The  program  was 
adopted  November  15  after 
months  of  meetings  and  public 
hearings  throughout  the  re- 
gion. 

"I  was  gratified  that  all  of 
the  parties  were  willing  to  try 
to  settle  this  through  science 
instead  of  the  court,"  said 
Evans.  "I'm  confident  that  the 
Council  can  play  a  construct- 
ive role  in  replacing  con- 
frontations from  the  past  with 
a  new  spirit  of  cooperation." 

The  program  calls  for  re- 
vised management  of  river 
flows  to  aid  downstream  pas- 
sage of  young  fish,  construc- 
tion of  downstream  facilities  to 
pass  fish  around  the  dams  on 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  Riv- 
ers, and  various  facilities  and 
steps  to  improve  upstream 
passage. 

The  Council  was  required 
under  the  Northwest  Power 
Act  of  1980  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  "protect,  mitigate  and 
enhance"  the  fish  and  wildlife 
and  related  spawning  ground 
which  had  been  damaged  by 
construction  of  dams  on  the 
region's  major  rivers. 

Evans  said  he  was  hopeful 
that  the  region  could  now 
move  rapidlv  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram. The  program  will  be 
implemented  bv  the  various 
federal  agencies  and  public 
and  private  utilities  which  op- 


Fish,  wildlife  head  named: 

Keith  Colbo,  Montana,  will  head 
Councils  new  committee. 


erate  hydroelectric  projects  on 
the  Columbia  and  its 
tributaries. 


Colbo  to  head 
fish,  wildlife 
committee 


Montana  Council  member 
Keith  Colbo,  a  former  state 
fish  and  wildlife  official,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council's  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Committee. 

Colbo  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  Montana  state  gov- 
ernment prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Council.  He 
served  as  executive  assistant  to 
Montana  Governors  Ted 
Schwinden  and  Tom  Judge, 
and  has  been  the  director  of 
four  Montana  departments: 
Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks;  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vices; Budget  and  Program 
Planning;  and  Revenue. 

The  Council  formed  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Committee  to 
oversee  the  implementation  of 
the  Council's  Columbia  River 
Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram, adopted  last  November. 
The  committee  will  develop 
plans  and  goals  for  fish  and 
wildlife-related  research,  will 
monitor  the  program's  prog- 


ress,  and  will  try  to  improve 
coordination  of  fish  and 
wildlife  efforts  by  consulting 
with  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies, Indian  tribes,  federal 
power  agencies,  utilities,  and 
others  affected  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  other  members  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Committee 
are  Dan  Evans,  Council 
Chairman,  Washington;  Al 
Hampson,  Oregon  Council 
member;  and  Larry  Mills, 
Idaho  Council  member.  The 
committee  will  hold  regular 
meetings  to  develop  research 
plans  and  review  proposals, 
and  will  report  to  the  full 
Council  on  its  activities.  All  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Committee  must  first 
be  approved  bv  the  full  Coun- 
cil. 


Boardman, 
Trojan  closed 
temporarily 


Portland  General  Electnc 
Company's  coal-fired 
Boardman  plant  remained  off- 
line as  the  new  vear  began  be- 


cause of  the  slow  economv 
and  the  availability  of  low- 
cost,  surplus  Bonneville  hy- 
dropower. 

A  PGE  spokesman  said  the 
530-megawatt  plant  has  been 
off-line  since  October.  He 
added  that  the  major  reason 
for  the  surplus  power  is  that 
many  of  BPA's  large  industrial 
customers,  which  normallv  re- 
ceive that  energy,  are  running 
below  capacity  and  thus  are 
consuming  less  power  than 
had  been  forecast. 

The  spokesman  said  there 
were  "no  clues"  when  the 
plant  might  go  back  on,  ex- 
plaining, "that  depends  on  the 
weather  and  the  economv." 

PGE's  Trojan  nuclear  plant 
continued  to  operate  at  full 
power  until  late  January  when 
it  was  shut  down  several 
months  early  for  its  spring  re- 
fueling. BPA  told  the  utility  in 
mid-January  that  it  had  so 
much  excess  hydropower  that 
it  would  not  need  its  30  per- 
cent share  of  Trojan  for  several 
months. 

BPA's  hydropower  surplus 
has  also  affected  PGE's  out- 
of-region  sales.  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric,  which  buys 
Boardman  power  from  PGE,  is 
currently  buying  cheap 
surplus  hydro  instead. 


Cities  and 
counties  get  in 
the  act 


Local  governments  should 
be  involved  at  an  earlv  stage  in 
planning  programs  to  carry 
out  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council's  energy 
plan,  Washington  local  offi- 
cials told  the  Council  at  its  De- 
cember 15  meeting. 

Local  governments,  said 
Lynn  Carmichael,  mayor  of 
Yakima,  Washington,  and 
chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Washington  Cities'  energy 
committee,  envision  playing  a 
strong  role  in  implementing 
the  plan,  including  enforcing 
model  conservation  standards, 
developing  and  carrying  out 
conservation  programs,  mar- 
keting conservation,  and 
generating  energy  from  munic- 
ipal wastes  and  hvdropower. 

Carmichael,  in  the  first 
comprehensive  statement  to 
the  Council  from  a  group  of 
city  and  county  officials,  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  energy  com- 
mittees of  the  AWC  and  the 
Washington  State  Association 
of  Counties.  The  committees 
have  been  jointly  reviewing 


Slow  times:  The  regional  energy  surplus  has  forced  the  closing  of  several  power  plants,  including 
Portland  General  Electrics  Boardman  coal  plant. 


Locals  speak  out:  Local 
governments  should  be  more 
involved  in  Council  planning, 
said  Lynn  Carmichael  of  the 
Association  of  Washington 
Cities. 


the  Council's  issues  and  deci- 
sions. 

The  two  associations  also 
requested  that  local  gov- 
ernments be  given  full  funding 
for  the  costs  of  enforcing 
model  standards  and  that  pro- 
grams be  established  for  con- 
servation in  the  government 
sector. 

The  Washington  committees 
aren't  the  only  local  officials  to 
have  contributed  to  the  Coun- 
cil's efforts  to  develop  a  re- 
gional power  plan.  Comments 
have  been  provided  to  the 
Council  bv  individual  units  of 
government,  notably  Portland, 
Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  and  local 
officials  serve  on  the  Council's 
various  advisory  committees. 

The  passage  of  the  North- 
west Power  Act  called  for  an 
expanded  role  in  energy  man- 
agement for  the  Northwest's 
local  governments.  The  Act 
requires  the  Council  to  en- 
courage the  participation  of 
local  governments  "in  the 
preparation,  adoption,  and 
implementation  of  the  regional 
energy  plan."  The  Council  is 
also  required  to  consult  with 
local  governments  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  model  con- 
servation standards. 

The  Act  directs  BPA  to  make 
maximum  use  of  utilities  and 
local  entities  to  deliver  conser- 
vation to  consumers.  BPA  is 
also  required  to  aid  local  gov- 
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ernments  in  implementing  the 
Council's  model  conservation 
standards.  Under  the  Act,  BPA 
can  provide  local  governments 
financial  and  technical  a-.Ni-, 
tance  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion; conduct  demonstration 
projects  on  conservation  mea- 
sures and  renewable  re- 
sources; and  provide  grant 
and  loan  programs  to  consum- 
er-, tor  w  eatherization.  waste 
energy  recovery,  and  in- 
creased svstem  etticiencv. 

The  Council  and  the  four 
state  associations  of  cities  and 
counties  are  working  together 
to  inform  and  involve  local 
gov  ernments  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of 
the  regional  energy  plan.  The 
Council's  local  government 
liaison,  Jim  Nvbo,  is  working 
with  the  state  committees  of 
city  and  county  officials  to 
help  them  understand  and 
evaluate  local  government's 
role  in  the  plan. 

Those  interested  in  how  the 
Act  mav  affect  local  gov- 
ernments can  write  the  Coun- 
cil for  a  copy  of  "Local  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Northwest 
Power  Act,"  a  brief  paper  pre- 
pared bv  Council  staff.  Thev 
can  also  contact  Mr.  Nvbo  at 
the  Council  offices  or  call  the 
associations  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties in  anv  of  the  four  North- 
west states. 


Comments  hit 

conservation 

targets 


The  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Coundl's  targets  for  po- 
tential conservation  savings 
have  been  the  focus  of  a  wide 
variety  of  comments. 

Penetration  rates,  the  fund- 
ing of  conservation  programs, 
local  government  involve- 
ment, and  conservation  mar- 
keting were  key  concerns. 

Jacob  Fev,  Tacoma's  energy 
conservation  coordinator, 
urged  full  regional  financing  of 
conservation  measures  be- 
cause "it  is  unlikely  that  many 
consumers  in  Tacoma  or  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  will  have  the 
money  to  pay  even  part  of  the 


energy  conservation  invest- 
ments.'' lev  said  he  agreed 
with  the  Council  staff  proposal 
to  limit  tree  financing  to  con- 
sumers who  agree  to  imple- 
ment all  cost-effective  mea- 
sures. 

"We  believe,"  he  said,  "that 
some  level  ot  commitment 
should  be  required  from  the 
consumer." 

Fev  also  called  tor  private 
sector  and  local  government 
mv  olv  ement  in  establishing 
programs  to  perform  energv 
audits,  suggest  conservation 
measures,  and  make  certain 
thev  are  properly  carried  out. 
He  said  the  region  should 
cover  the  costs  of  state  and 
local  governments  for  code  en- 
forcement, builder  education 
programs,  and  the  adoption  of 
model  conservation  standards 
for  new  residential  structures. 

Lynn  Carmichael,  mayor  of 
Yakima  and  chair  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Washington  Cities' 
Energy  Committee,  proposed 
that  other  fuels  —  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  —  be  included  in  the 
Council's  model  conservation 
standards  for  new  buildings. 
She  said  that  separate  building 
codes  for  different  fuels  would 
be  difficult  to  administer  and 
enforce  and  "we'll  get  more 
people  on  the  bandwagon  if 
we're  not  just  talking  about 
electrical  energy,  but  we're 
talking  about  all  fuels." 

Council  Chairman  Dan 


Evans  pointed  out  that  the  Act 
did  not  give  the  Council  au- 
thority ov  el  the  othei  fuels. 

Gary  Swofford,  director  of 
conservation  and  division  ser- 
v  ices  for  Puget  Power,  called 
the  Council's  conservation  tar- 
gets too  high.  He  said  the  con- 
servation plan  should  be  based 
"on  the  experiences  we  have 
to  date  which  we  feel  is  the 
maximum  potential."  Al- 
though Puget  does  not  offer 
full  financing,  it  does  have  var- 
ious  financing  programs  which 
have  been  in  effect  since  1978. 
Swofford  said  space  heating 
demands  have  been  reduced 
by  an  average  of  only  25  per- 
cent. 

Jean  Reeder,  manager  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  Program 
for  the  Eugene  Water  and  Elec- 
tric Board,  reported  that 
EWEB's  experience  has  been 
that  "most  consumers  who 
have  had  energv  audits  com- 
pleted and  do  not  go  ahead 
with  weatherization  say  it's 
because  they  lack  the  money, 
there  is  not  enough  time,  or 
it's  too  confusing." 

Portland  City  Commissioner 
Mike  Lindberg  said  that  sur- 
veys of  the  five-vear-old  Port- 
land conservation  effort  indi- 
cate that  42  percent  say  thev 
have  fully  weathenzed  their 
homes  and  85  percent  say  thev 
have  done  some  weatheriza- 
tion work. 

"If  we  had  full  financing," 


he  added,  "we  could  reach 
targets  of  90  percent  or  more 

Lindberg  called  tor  "sophis 
ticated  and  persuasive  ways  to 
market  conservation"  such  as 
neighborhood-based  organiza- 
tions which  actually  go  out  to 
promote  conservation  on  a 
block-to-block  basis.  He  said  a 
pilot  program  soon  will  be 
launched  in  Portland  and  will 
be  particularly  directed  at 
low-income  families. 

"We  have  organized  around 
700  blocks  in  the  city  where 
there  is  a  block  leader," 
Lindberg  reported.  "My  feel- 
ing is  that  if  we  can  do  it  in 
crime  prevention  there's  no 
reason  why  we  can't  do  it  in 
energy." 

Spokesmen  for  the  National 
Council  for  Adequate  Electric- 
ity cautioned  the  Council  "to 
not  over- rely  on  a  resource 
such  as  conservation  which  is 
not  physically  and  steadily 
available."  An  NCAE  state- 
ment questioned  the  full  fund- 
ing of  conservation  measures 
to  meet  building  standards: 
"Some  of  these  programs  are 
laudable;  others,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  PNUCC  and 
the  region's  homebuilders, 
perhaps  do  not  necessitate 
such  a  commitment  of  rev- 
enue." 

Robert  Greening,  manager 
of  the  Public  Power  Council, 
said  in  a  written  statement 
that  the  PPC  supported  the 


Targeting  conservation:  Different  interests  have  taken  aim  at  Council's  conservation  goals. 
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Council's  effort  "to  plan  for 
the  maximum  achievable  con- 
servation." 

"Your  staff's  proposal  for  85 
to  90  percent  penetration  rates 
for  conservation  programs  im- 
plemented over  the  next  15 
years  is  higher  than  we  have 
vet  achieved  with  our  own 
programs,"  Greening  said.  But 
the  high  rates  "will  provide  an 
aggressive  planning  basis  for 
the  region."  Greening  cau- 
tioned that  the  targets  should 
be  "reviewed  periodically  and 
adjusted  in  accordance  with 
actual  experience." 

"The  PPC  cannot  second 
guess  a  Council  decision  to  in- 
clude high  conservation  pene- 
tration rates  in  the  initial 
Plan,"  Greening  added.  "We 
stand  ready  to  use  our  best  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  Plan's  con- 
servation targets." 

Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration staff  worked  for  several 
weeks  with  Council  staff  to  re- 
solve large  differences  in  con- 
servation savings  estimates  be- 
tween BPA  and  Council  staff. 
By  the  end  of  December,  BPA 
estimates  had  risen  from  2700 
to  4050  megawatts,  while 
Council  estimates  had 
dropped  from  6100  to  4800. 


Sue  Hickey,  director  of  BPA's 
division  of  planning  and 
evaluation,  said  at  the  Coun- 
cil's December  28  meeting  that 
the  remaining  difference  was 
small  enough  "to  make  me 
more  comfortable  with  the 
tools  we're  using." 

The  major  remaining  dif- 
ferences include: 

Nezv  space  heat.  Council  es- 
timate is  920  MW;  BPA's  is  625, 
primarily  due  to  differences  in 
heat  loss  methodology. 

Residential  water  heat.  Coun- 
cil estimate  is  890  MW;  BPA  es- 
timate is  725  MW,  due  to  dif- 
ferent estimates  for  savings 
from  water  heater  wraps  and 
other  conservation  measures. 

Commercial  buildings.  Council 
total  for  savings  from  both 
existing  and  new  commercial 
buildings  is  1155  MW;  BPA  es- 
timate is  854  MW.  Work  has 
been  done  by  contractors  to 
estimate  conservation  poten- 
tial in  offices,  retail  stores, 
universities,  schools,  hotels 
and  motels,  which  together 
make  up  70  percent  of  the 
commercial  floor  space.  The 
Council  and  BPA  dealt  dif- 
ferently with  the  remaining  30 
percent  of  floor  space,  which 
includes  health  care  facilities, 


warehouses,  restaurants, 
groceries,  and  other  uses. 
Council  staff  did  phone  sur- 
veys and  other  work  to  esti- 
mate the  potential  in  these 
types  of  buildings.  BPA  staff 
concluded  that  they  would  not 
estimate  any  savings  for  these 
buildings  until  after  they  had 
seen  the  results  of  more  exten- 
sive work. 

Agriculture.  BPA's  estimates 
in  the  agricultural  sector  are 
105  MW  lower  than  the  Coun- 
cil's estimates  (275  vs.  380 
MW).  BPA  reduced  the  sav- 
ings estimates,  said  Steve 
Wright,  BPA  public  utility  spe- 
cialist, "primarily  because  we 
know  so  little." 

BPA  and  the  Council  both 
estimated  475  MW  savings  in 
the  industrial  sector.  BPA- 
Council  differences  were  small 
in  existing  space  heat  (550  vs. 
475  MW)  and  in  other 
appliances  (550  vs.  505  MW). 

The  Council's  conservation 
targets  are  described  begin- 
ning on  page  18. 


BPA  to  hold 
electric  motors 
workshop 


The  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration is  sponsoring  a 
workshop  on  energy-efficient 
electric  motors  and  motor  con- 
trollers February  23  at  the 
Llovd  Center  Red  Lion  in  Port- 
land. 

The  workshop  will  offer  an 
overview  of  energy-efficient 
motors  and  controllers,  includ- 
ing operating  and  mainte- 
nance factors.  Pumping,  blow- 
ing, and  conveying  motors 
will  be  covered. 

Case  studies  from  North- 
west industrial  plants  will  il- 
lustrate approaches  to  com- 
mon problems.  A  discussion 
of  regional  and  industrial 
power  economics  will  include 
both  simple  payback  calcula- 
tions and  more  complex 
analysis. 

The  workshop  is  designed 
for  plant  managers  and  en- 
gineers. It  may  also  be  useful 
to  utility  staffs,  vendors, 
consulting  engineers,  and 
others  responsible  for  making 
technical  and  investment  deci- 
sions in  motor  selection  and 
use. 

Co-sponsors  of  the  program 
are  the  Northwest  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  Northwest 
Food  Processors  Association, 
Industrial  Customers  of 
Northwest  Utilities,  and  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers. 

For  more  information, 
contact  Marv  Lawrence  at  BPA 
at  (503)  230-5488  in  Portland. 
Outside  Portland,  call  1-800- 
452-8429  in  Oregon  or  1-800- 
547-6048  in  other  western 
states. 


Commercial  savings:  Council  targets  estimate  1 1 55  megawatts  of  savings  in  groceries,  hotels, 
restaurants,  retail  stores,  and  other  commercial  uses. 
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Pieces  to  a  Power  Puzzle 

Council  resource  portfolio  seeks  best 
power  mix  for  regions  energy  future 


The  rules  are  in  the  Northwest 
Power  Act.  The  strategy  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word:  flexibil- 
ity. The  pieces  that  fit  together  for 
the  winning  score  are  the  resources  cho- 
sen to  provide  a  reliable  power  supply  at 
the  lowest  possible  price.  But  it's  more 
serious  than  Scrabble. 

The  Northwest  Power  Planning  Coun- 
cil's resource  portfolio  unveiled  January  7 
in  Portland  might  be  seen  as  a  strategy  for 
choosing  the  right  words  (resources),  fit- 
ting them  together  in  the  right  way 
(cheapest  first)  to  build  up  the  right  score 
(reliable  power  supply). 

Flexibility  is  the  key  to  winning.  Just  as 
the  successful  Scrabble  player  fits  the  tiles 
to  the  conditions  on  the  board,  the  Council 
plans  to  fit  its  resource  mix  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  region's  economy. 

"Conservation,"  "hvdropower,"  "co- 
generation,"  "combustion  turbines,"  and 
"coal"  are  combined  in  the  portfolio's 
strategy  to  supply  power  to  a  strong  econ- 
omy for  the  next  20  years.  But,  if  the  rate  of 


regional  economic  activity  is  slower,  and 
the  consequent  demand  for  power  less, 
the  Council's  flexible  strategy'  allows  a  dif- 
ferent "fit"  of  the  resources  across  the  re- 
gional board. 

The  rules  were  laid  down  by  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  Northwest  Power  Act 
in  1980.  It  said  the  Council  must  adopt  a 
regional  electric  power  and  conservation 
plan  to  provide  a  cost-effective,  reliable 
supply  of  power  for  a  20-year  period.  To 
supply  this  power,  said  Congress,  the  plan 
must  employ,  in  order  of  priority,  conser- 
vation, renewable  resources,  high-effi- 
ciency resources  (like  cogeneration)  and, 
last,  conventional  or  thermal  resources. 

For  now,  as  the  Act  envisioned,  conser- 
vation programs  and  new  hydroelectric 
dams  form  the  foundation  for  the  Coun- 
cil's plan  to  supply  new  electricity  during 
the  1980s.  Industrial  congeneration,  natu- 
ral gas-fired  combustion  turbines  and 
coal-fired  steam  plants  complete  the  re- 
source mix  arranged  by  the  Council  to 
supply  larger  amounts  of  power  if,  and 


when,  the  Northwest  economy  regains  its 
vigor. 

The  total  portfolio  is  designed  to  meet 
even  the  highest  possible  rate  of  growth  in 
the  demand  for  power,  2.9  percent,  for  the 
next  20  years.  And  while  Council  analysis 
indicates  there  is  little  chance  this  high 
growth  scenario  will  actually  occur,  the 
proposed  portfolio  would  satisfy  such 
demand  by  producing  a  projected  total  of 
11,290  megawatts.  Briefly,  each  resource 
could  generate  the  following  power: 

1.  Conservation  —  5,300  MW; 

2.  Hydroelectric  —  1,236  MW; 

3.  Industrial  cogeneration  —  500  MW; 

4.  Combustion  turbines  —  1,050  MW; 
and 

5.  Coal  plants  —  3,204  MW.     . 

(For  a  profile  on  the  characteristics  of 
each  proposed  resource,  turn  to  page  18.) 

The  resource  mix  is  the  result  of  a  1 '  2 
year  planning  effort  by  the  Council,  its 
Staff  and  consultants  in  coordination  with 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
Northwest  utilities,  businesses,  civic  and 
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citizens'  groups.  This  work  is  not  unlike 
dealing  with  the  kind  of  tough,  trickv 
conditions  found  on  the  Scrabble  board. 
However,  the  conditions  facing  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  region  contain  an  added  twist. 
Unlike  the  conditions  of  the  Scrabble 
board  when  the  conditions  are  static,  the 
power  needs  of  the  region  change  over 
time.  So  the  solutions  must  be  adjusted  to 
satisfy  the  changing  conditions.  This  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty,  though  it  can  be  nar- 
rowed somewhat,  requires  a  measure  of 
flexibility.  Therefore,  the  Council  built  its 
portfolio  upon  the  theme  of  flexibility  so 
that  its  resources  could  be  changed  to 
meet  changing  conditions. 

The  full-blown  electric  energy  plan  con- 
taining the  portfolio  will  usher  in  a  new- 
era  of  regional  power  planning  and  de- 
velopment. Formal  adoption  of  the  plan 
will  occur  April  28.  And  it  will  embrace  the 
notion  that  the  electric  energy  future  we 
see  today  will  not  necessarily  be  the  reality 


of  tomorrow.  This  built-in  flexibility  the 
Council  believes  will  be  the  key  to  provid- 
ing tomorrow's  power  in  the  cheapest 
way. 

Recognizing  that  forecasting  future  de- 
mand for  power  is,  at  best,  imprecise,  the 
Council's  resource  portfolio  fits  a  mix  of 
resources  together  so  thev  can  be  de- 
ployed, incrementally,  to  satisfy  the  pace 
of  growth  as  it  emerges.  If  demand  for 
power  picks  up,  depleting  the  current 
surplus,  then  the  right  set  of  resources  can 
be  deployed  to  satisfy  the  developing 
need  for  new  power,  be  it  slight,  moder- 
ate, or  strong.  U  in  the  Council's  plan ,  then 
the  resources  may  be  acquired  by  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  the  federal 
agency  charged  with  carrying  out  the  ele- 
ments of  the  plan. 

Resource  options 

Under  the  adopted  resource  portfolio, 
BPA  would  be  able  to  meet  any  one  of  the 


four  projected  growth  scenarios  by  em- 
ploying another  Council  planning  innova- 
tion: resource  options.  The  options  con- 
cept introduces  a  new  element  of  flexibil- 
ity into  the  business  of  supplying  power  to 
the  region. 

Certain  generating  resources  like  coal 
and  nuclear  power  plants  require  long 
lead  times  for  planning,  and  they  require 
large  amounts  of  capital  during  their 
planning  phases.  Options  offer  a  device 
for  shortening  the  lead  time  and  shrinking 
the  up-front  financial  commitment  for  coal 
and  nuclear  plants,  should  thev  be  per- 
ceived as  needed  to  meet  a  high  rate  of 
load  growth. 

For  example,  if  by  the  mid-1980s  the 
region's  demand  for  power  began  to  grow 
rapidly,  Bonneville  could  purchase  an  op- 
tion to  acquire  a  resource,  without  actually 
acquiring  it.  Through  this  purchase 
agreement  with  a  sponsor,  say  a  utility, 
BPA  would  pay  for  planning  costs,  licens- 


Comparing  resource  costs 


How  do  you  compare  the  costs  of  different  energy  re- 
sources? How  do  you  determine  whether  a  conservation 
program  is  cheaper  than  a  coal  plant,  or  whether  one 
hydro  project  is  cheaper  than  another? 

To  help  in  comparing  resource  costs,  power  planners 
convert  the  costs  of  each  resource  to  a  common  basis.  A 
common  method  of  conversion  is  called  "levelizing  costs." 

The  costs  of  conservation  and  other  energy  resources 
vary  over  time.  For  a  power  plant,  the  highest  costs  are 
during  construction  of  the  plant.  After  the  plant  comes  on 
line,  its  primary  costs  are  for  operation  and  maintenance 
(including  fuel,  employees,  equipment  servicing  and  re- 
pair) and  to  pay  off  the  construction  debt  (see  figure  1). 

Levelizing  takes  these  costs  and,  through  a  series  of 
steps,  converts  them  to  an  equal  annual  payment  for  each 
year  of  the  resource's  life  (see  figure  2.). 

Dividing  this  annual  payment  by  the  resource's  output 
gives  a  levelized  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  which  can  be  di- 
rectly compared  with  other  resources'  costs. 
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Comparing  levelized  costs  is  only  the  first  step  in  making 
judgments  about  different  resources.  The  energy  planner 
then  must  consider  other  factors  such  as  how  reliable  the 
resource  is,  how  well  it  will  fit  with  other  resources  in  the 
power  system,  and  how  much  lead  time  is  required. 

There  are  several  steps  to  the  process  of  levelizing 
costs. 

1 .  Calculate  the  actual  costs  for  the  resource  over  its 
life:  construction  costs,  debt  payments,  fuel  costs,  mainte- 
nance costs,  etc. 

2.  Convert  these  costs  from  "nominal"  dollars  to  "real" 
dollars.  Inflation  changes  the  value  of  money  over  time:  a 
dollar  now  buys  much  less  than  a  dollar  bought  in  1930. 
"Nominal"  or  "current"  dollars  include  inflation;  they  are 
the  actual  money  you  spend  at  the  time  that  you  spend  it. 

"Real"  or  "constant"  dollars  do  not  include  inflation.  One 
year  is  chosen  (the  Council  uses  1980  dollars)  and  all 
costs  are  converted  to  that  year's  dollars. 
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ing  tees  (it  any),  and  other  charges  up  to 
the  point  of  actual  construction  or  im- 
plementation. This  would  reduce  the  risk 
to  a  project  sponsor  and  the  region  by 
paying  for  preliminary  but  not  actual  con- 
struction costs 

And  the  option  would  buy  time  to 
watch  regional  power  demand  to  see  it  it 
remained  high.  If  so,  the  BPA  could  go 
ahead  and  acquire  the  resource  to  suppl) 
power.  But  it  demand  slackened  oft,  the 
resource  would  not  be  bought.  The  option 
would  not  be  exercised  The  money  spent 
would  be  limited  to  the  planning  phases 
only. 

For  capital-intensive  resources  like  nu- 
clear and  coal  plants,  options  afford  a  kind 
of  power  planning  flexibility  largely  un- 
known in  the  past.  And  the  options- 
concept  forces  close  examination  of  alter- 
natives Nuclear  plants,  for  example,  need 
longer  lead  times  and  more  capital  in- 
vestment in  the  planning  phases  than  do 


coal  plants.  This  affects  decision  schedules 
for  exercising  options  tor  these  two   re 
sources 

The  Council  foresees  five  types  of  pur- 
chased options: 

l  Financing  a  resource  through  the  de- 
sign, siting  and  licensing  stages  to  the 
point  of  actual  construction.  This  "site- 
banking"  concept  requires  relatively  small 
amounts  of  money  in  return  for  delaying  a 
decision  to  actually  build  a  resource  until 
such  time  as  the  need  for  it  becomes  clear 
Thus,  the  high  construction  costs  are  not 
incurred  unless  necessary,  but  the  re- 
source is  ready  to  go  if  needed. 

2.  Buying  a  resource  before  it  is  needed 
in  the  region,  selling  off  the  power  it  pro- 
duces with  a  "callback"  provision  so  the 
power  can  be  used  in  the  region  when  it  is 
needed  here. 

3.  Financing  demonstration  projects  to 
verify  the  cost  and  results  of  a  resource, 
typically  a  conservation  program,  then 


deploying  it  and  when  it  is  needed. 

4.  Buying  the  power  from  existing  re- 
sources to  meet  short-term  electricit) 
needs,  as  in  purchasing  the  production  of 
a  combustion  turbine  to  help  meet  the 
winter  peak  demand. 

5.  Surcharges  for  low-water  years  so 
consumers  will  receive  immediati 
signals  to  curtail  electricity  use  and  util- 
ities can  recover  the  funds  needed  to  buy 
power  outside  the  region  to  supplant  the 
power  "lost"  from  low  hydroelectric  pro- 
duction. 

The  idea  of  resource  options  amends  a 
long-established  axiom  of  the  electric 
power  industry:  that  it  is  better  to  over- 
build generating  resources  than  to  un- 
derbuild them  and  fall  short  of  power. 
Through  resource  options,  it  is  possible 
to  build  resources  to  more  closely  match 
the  actual  need  for  power,  as  that  need 
emerges.  And  because  options  can  be  ac- 
quired for  all  types  of  resources,  they  en- 


Costs  are  converted  from  nominal  dollars  to  real  dollars 
so  that  actual  differences  In  cost  can  be  more  easily  com- 
pared. For  example,  suppose  that  the  Council's  plan  called 
for  a  5-megawatt  hydroelectric  project  to  come  on  line  in 
1 986.  Projects  A  and  B  can  be  built  by  1 986.  Project  A  is 
estimated  to  cost  $15  million  in  1986  dollars  Project  B  is 
estimated  to  cost  S1 1  million  in  1980  dollars.  To  compare 
the  two  projects'  costs,  you  must  convert  their  costs  to  the 
same  year's  dollars.  If  the  cost  of  Project  A  is  deflated  to 
1980  dollars,  assuming  a  7  percent  inflation  rate,  its  cost  is 
S10  million.  So  Project  A  is  really  cheaper  than  Project  B. 

Levelized  costs  can  be  calculated  in  either  real  or  nomi- 
nal dollars.  The  Council  calculates  levelized  costs  in  1980 
dollars.  If  calculated  in  nominal  dollars,  resource  costs 
would  not  be  adjusted  for  inflation. 

3.  Calculate  the  present  value  of  the  resource  costs. 
The  concept  of   present  value"  assumes  that  when  you 
have  money  is  important.  S1.000  is  worth  more  now  than  a 
year  from  now  because  you  can  use  the  money  for  other 
things  during  that  year.  You  could,  for  example,  earn  inter- 
est on  the  money  by  depositing  it  in  a  savings  account. 

The  present  value  calculation   discounts"  money  spent 
each  year  in  the  future  to  come  up  with  a  value  of  that 
money  in  the  present  The  farther  it  is  in  the  future,  the 
less  the  money  is  worth  today,  and  the  smaller  the  present 
value. 

For  example,  if  $10  is  discounted  at  10  percent  a  year 
for  15  years,  its  present  value  is  $2.39.  If  discounted  at  3 
percent  for  15  years,  its  present  value  is  $6.42  (see  figure 
3). 

The  Council  uses  a  3  percent  real  discount  rate  since 
the  Councils  resource  costs  are  calculated  in  real 
(inflation-adjusted)  dollars.  If  calculated  in  nominal  dollars, 
a  discount  rate  of  10  percent  may  be  more  appropriate. 

4.  Calculate  the  levelized  cost  of  the  present  value  The 
resource  s  levelized  cost  is  calculated  using  the  present 
value  of  the  resource's  direct  cost,  the  interest  rate,  and 


the  number  of  years  of  the  resource's  life.  This  results  in 
an  equal  annual  payment  for  each  year  of  the  resource's 
life.  This  annual  payment  is  then  divided  by  the  plant's 
output  or  savings  each  year  to  get  the  levelized  cost  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

A  mortgage  payment  is  a  nominal  dollar  levelized  cost, 
is  calculated  using  the  present  value  of  the  home's  cost, 
the  interest  rate  on  the  home  loan,  and  the  period  of  the 
mortgage.  This  results  in  an  equal  mortgage  payment  for 
each  month  of  the  mortgage  period. 

The  discussions  of  the  Council's  resource  portfolio  on 
pages  18  to  24  include  cost  estimates  for  the  resources. 
These  costs  are  levelized  costs  in  1980  dollars. 


It 
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hance  the  flexibility  of  regional  energy 
planners  holding  open  a  wider  range  of 
choices  to  generate  power.  Options  enable 
the  Council  to  meet  one  of  its  primary 
aims:  to  develop  a  regional  electric  energy 
plan  to  provide  for  high  (if  unlikely)  levels 
of  demand  for  power  in  the  future,  with- 
out making  irrevocably  large  financial 
commitments  in  the  present. 

Monitoring  developments 

Another  planning  innovation  embodied 
in  the  Council's  resource  portfolio  is  the 
continual  monitoring  of  electric  energy 
developments  by  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council.  Essentially,  the  Council 
views  for  itself  a  continuing  role  of  analyz- 
ing and  revising  both  its  demand  forecast 
and  resource  portfolio  about  every  two 
years.  Thus,  if  demand  grows  rapidly,  it 
can  adjust  its  energy  plan  accordingly. 

Flexibility  again  is  the  key  idea.  The 
Council  views  the  energy  plan  and  its 
components  as  adaptable  according  to 
changing  conditions.  Unlike  the  more 
static,  diverse  planning  efforts  of  the  past, 
this  plan  is  as  much  a  process  of  docu- 
menting events  and  programs  as  it  is  en- 
scribing  numbers  on  pages  of  paper. 

As  it  has  to  date,  the  Council  and  its  staff 
will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the  util- 
ity, business,  and  citizen  interests  in  the 
region  to  develop  and  maintain  a  dialogue 
focusing  upon  general  developments  and 
specific  data  that  influence  electric  energy 
planning  decisions. 

By  monitoring  events  and  by  continuing 
to  gather  additional  and  better  data, 
Council  probably  will  amend  its  resource 
portfolio.  It  may  decide  to  add  more  hy- 
droelectric generation.  Or  if  the  studies 
the  Council  is  proposing  for  renewable  re- 
sources like  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal 
indicate  these  will  be  practical  to  develop, 
one  or  more  may  be  inserted  into  an  up- 
dated portfolio.  New  technologies  like  the 
solar  cell  may  dramatically  alter  the  avail- 
able choices  by  the  early  1990s,  causing  the 
Council  to  change  its  resource  mix  sub- 
stantially. 

So  the  conditions  will  change  in  this 
Scrabble  game  of  Northwest  power  sup- 
ply and  demand.  New  words  and  dif- 
ferent arrangements  more  likely  than  not 
will  be  needed  to  respond  to  the  region's 
changing  power  requirements.  If  the 
Coundl's  new  planning  approach  allows 
the  region  the  flexibility  intended  to  ad- 
dress several  possible  futures,  the  North- 
west should  be  able  to  have  the  electricity 
it  needs  at  the  cheapest  available  price  and 
with  a  minimum  of  risk. 


Future  resources 
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Conservation 


NEED:  All  growth  scenarios 

COST:  1.8f2/kwh 

TIMING:  1 983  staged  through  2002 

POWER:  5,300  megawatts 

Conservation,  or  energy  efficiency,  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  Council's  resource  portfolio.  In  the  high  load  growth  case, 
conservation  could  produce  up  to  5,300  megawatts  of  electric- 
ity. 

Since  the  amount  of  possible  conservation  is  directly  related 
to  the  amount  of  energy  used,  the  savings  decrease  in  the 
other  load  forecasts:  4,600  megawatts  in  the  medium-high 
case,  4,100  megawatts  in  the  medium-low  case,  and  2,100 
megawatts  in  the  low  case.  The  conservation  savings  esti- 
mates for  each  sector  are  based  on  the  high  forecast. 

Conservation  has  many  positive  characteristics.  As  a  new 
resource,  it  represents  some  of  the  cheapest  power  available, 
averaging  about  1.8  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  It  can  be  de- 
veloped in  small  amounts  and  "ramped  in"  (developed)  in- 
crementally, according  to  the  power  demand.  Most  impor- 
tant, conservation  can  inexpensively  extend  the  region's 
abundant  and  cheap  federal  hydropower.  By  making  more 
efficient  use  of  existing  power,  conservation  holds  down  con- 
sumer costs  and  offsets  the  need  to  develop  new,  more  expen- 
sive sources  of  power. 

In  contrast  to  large-scale  power  plants,  conservation  is  also 
relatively  free  of  financial  risk  and  generates  power  almost 
immediately.  The  pace  of  implementation  of  conservation 
programs  can  be  tailored  to  fit  energy  needs.  But  some  effi- 
ciency improvements  need  to  start  immediately  —  even  given 
the  present  energy  surplus  —  to  avoid  losing  the  potential 
savings  altogether  or  having  to  get  them  later  at  a  higher  cost. 
For  example,  energy-efficient  new  buildings,  appliances,  and 
manufacturing  processes  nail  down  opportunities  to  increase 
energy  efficiency  from  the  start  and  last  for  decades  to  come. 

The  series  of  programs  the  Council  proposes  to  promote 
energy  efficiency  recognizes  an  important  distinction:  the  dif- 
ference between  conservation's  technical  and  economic  poten- 
tial and  the  maximum  achievable  conservation  savings.  In  set- 
ting conservation  targets,  the  Council  has  taken  into  account 


Planned  conservation 
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costs,  technical  and  quality  control  problems,  and  consumer 
resistance. 

Below  are  highlights  of  the  planned  conservation  savings 
and  proposed  conservation  programs  by  sector.  Specific  ac- 
tions BPA  should  take  during  the  next  two  years  to  implement 
the  programs  are  also  listed.  The  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration's principal  task  over  the  next  two  years  should  be  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  system  to  deliver  conservation  so  that 
aggressive  conservation  programs  can  be  carried  out  when 
needed. 

Residential 

(Projected  conservation:  2,785  megawatts) 

Planned  conservation 

In  1980,  the  region's  residential  sector  consumed  an  esti- 
mated 5,323  average  megawatts  of  electricity,  about  34  percent 
of  the  region's  total  consumption.  Significant  residential  con- 
servation savings  are  possible.  More  efficient  space  heating  in 
new  homes  could  save  920  megawatts  by  the  year  2000. 
Weatherization  of  existing  homes  could  save  475  megawatts 
by  the  year  2000.  More  efficient  water  heating  could  save  890 
megawatts,  and  more  efficient  appliances  could  save  500 
megawatts  by  the  year  2000.  The  average  cost  of  these  savings 
is  less  than  2  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

New  buildings 

To  ensure  the  construction  of  more  energy  efficient  residen- 
tial structures,  the  Council  proposes  the  following  model 
standards: 

Electricity  Use  for  Space  Heat  (kwh/square  foot/year) 
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Building  in  savings:  New  energy-efficient  homes  could  use 
60  percent  less  electricity  and  could  save  the  region  920 
megawatts  by  the  year  2000. 


Building  type 

Single  family 
to  4-plex 

Multifamilv 
(5-ple\  and 
larger) 


Builders  would  be  allowed  to  choose  alternative  approaches 
to  achieve  the  standards. 
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Rolling  up  savings:  BPA  would  pay  most,  or  all,  of  the  cost 
of  weatherizing  existing  homes  under  the  Council's  proposal. 


Two-year  actions 

By  January  1,  1986,  state  or  local  governments  should  adopt 
and  enforce  the  model  standards,  or  prepare  an  alternative 
plan  to  achieve  comparable  savings.  These  standards  are  sub- 
ject to  surcharge. 

During  the  next  two  years,  BPA  should  develop  and  imple- 
ment the  following  programs: 

•  Reimbursement  to  code  enforcement  agencies  for  the  cost 
of  model  standards  implementation  and  inspection. 

•  A  consistent  procedure  for  certifying  compliance  with  the 
model  standards. 

•  An  education  program  for  builders,  code  enforcement 
officials,  and  others  regarding  the  provisions  of  the 
model  standards. 

•  An  incentive  program  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
structures  which  meet  or  exceed  the  Coundl's  efficiency 
standards  for  new  structures  prior  to  January  1,  1986. 

•  Technical  and  financial  assistance  to  the  shelter  industry 
(builders,  lenders,  appraisers,  etc.)  to  implement  an  en- 
ergy performance  rating  system  for  new  and  existing 
structures. 

•  An  incentive  program  for  governments  adopting  and 
enforcing  model  standards  for  new  structures  prior  to 
January  1,  1986. 

•  A  demonstration  project  of  homes  built  to  the  model 
standard  in  order  to  gather  data  on  energy  use  and  air 
infiltration. 

New  appliances 

To  encourage  the  purchase  of  appliances  which  are  energy 
efficient,  incentives  would  be  offered  to  dealers  and  or  cus- 
tomers based  on  the  amount  of  energy  saved  by  the  appliance. 
Incentives  would  also  be  offered  to  encourage  retirement  of 
older,  inefficient  refrigerators  and  freezers. 

Two-year  actions 

Dunng  the  next  two  years,  BPA,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council,  should  undertake  demonstration  programs  to  test 
the  results  of  offering  financial  incentives  to  encourage  the 
sale  and  installation  of  energy-efficient  appliances.  BPA 
should  also  test  the  effect  of  energy-efficient  appliances  on 
space  heating  requirements  of  fully  weatherized  new  and 
existing  residences. 

Existing  buildings 

To  improve  the  efficiency  of  energy  use  in  existing  electri- 
cally heated  homes,  the  Council  has  proposed  a  retrofit 
weatherization  program.  The  program  would  require,  as  a 


condition  for  payment,  the  installation  of  all  conservation 
measures  that  are  cost-effective  to  the  region.  The  program 
would  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  these  measures  for  renters 
and  for  homeowners  with  incomes  below  $16, 000  a  sear.  For 
other  homeowners,  BPA  would  pay  the  amount  necessary  to 
achieve  the  conservation  targets  set  by  the  Council. 

The  program  would  allow  private  contractors  to  solicit  a 
consumer's  business  directly,  without  going  through  the  local 
utility.  However,  payment  would  not  be  made  without  an 
inspection  by  the  utility.  It  would  permit  pnvate  contractors  to 
contract  directly  with  a  utility  to  weatherize  rental  property, 
with  approval  of  the  property  owners.  Energy-efficient  rental 
units  would  be  certified.  Utilities,  local  governments,  and 
others  would  be  encouraged  to  market  residential  conserva- 
tion savings  directly  to  BPA. 

Two-year  actions 

During  the  next  two  years,  BPA,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council,  should  undertake  a  demonstration  program  which 
tests  the  results  of  contracting  directly  with  private  energy 
services  firms  to  secure  residential  conservation.  BPA  should 
also  modify  its  existing  residential  programs  to  incorporate 
the  features  above,  and  should  acquire  110  megawatts  of 
residential  space  and  water  heater  savings  by  January  1, 1986. 

Conversion  standards 

To  ensure  that  buildings  converted  to  electric  space  heating 
from  other  fuels  meet  minimum  energy  efficiency  require- 
ments, the  Council  proposes  model  standards  for  conversion 
of  residential  and  commercial  buildings  to  electric  heating. 
These  standards  are  subject  to  surcharge. 

Two-year  actions 

By  January  1,  1986,  state  and  local  governments,  or  utilities 
where  legally  authorized,  should  adopt  and  enforce  the 
Coundl's  efficiency  standard  for  conversion  to  electric  space 
heating,  or  prepare  an  alternative  plan  for  achieving  compa- 
rable savings. 

During  the  next  two  years,  BPA,  in  consultation  with  the 
Coundl,  should  provide  finandal  and  technical  support  to 
state  and  local  governments  and'or  utilities  which  implement 
the  Coundl's  model  effidency  standard  for  conversion  to  elec- 
tric space  heat  prior  to  January  1,  1986. 


Cool  juice:  The  region  could  generate  500  megawatts  of 
savings  by  the  year  2000  through  more  energy-efficient 
appliances. 
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Commercial 

(Projected  conservation:  1,180  megawatts) 

Planned  conservation 

In  1980,  the  commercial  sector  accounted  for  about  17  per- 
cent of  BPA's  firm  sales,  or  2,713  megawatts.  The  Council 
proposes  programs  targeted  to  conserve  1,180  megawatts  of 
power  bv  the  year  2000 —  700  megawatts  through  upgrading 
existing  structures  and  480  megawatts  through  building  more 
energy-efficient  new  structures. 

New  buildings 

Model  design  and  construction  standards  would  be  re- 
quired for  all  new  non-residential  structures.  These  standards 
would  be  based,  with  changes  in  the  lighting  budget,  on  the 
most  recent  model  energy  code  of  the  American  Society 
of  Heating,  Refrigeration  and  Air-Conditioning  Engineers 
(ASHRAE  90-80).  This  standard  is  subject  to  surcharge. 

Two-year  actions 

Bv  January  1,  1986,  state  and/or  local  governments  should 
adopt  and  enforce  the  Council's  model  standard  for  new  struc- 
tures or  prepare  an  alternative  plan  for  achieving  comparable 
savings. 

During  the  next  two  years,  BPA,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council,  should  develop  and  implement  the  following  pro- 
grams: 

•  Reimbursement  to  code  enforcement  agencies  for  cost  of 
model  standards  implementation  and  inspection. 

•  A  consistent  procedure  for  certifying  compliance  with  the 
Council's  model  standards. 

•  An  education  program  regarding  the  provisions  of  the 
Council's  model  standards  for  builders,  architects,  de- 
signers, code  officials  and  lending  institutions. 

•  An  incentive  program  to  encourage  new  structures  to  be 
built  to  the  standards  prior  to  January  1,  1986. 


•  An  incentive  program  for  governments  adopting  and 
enforcing  model  standards  prior  to  January  1,  1986. 

•  A  demonstration  project  of  buildings  built  to  the  model 
standard. 

Existing  buildings 

To  improve  the  efficiency  of  energy  use  in  existing  commer- 
cial buildings,  a  program  is  proposed  which  includes  audits  of 
potential  building  energy  savings  in  all  fuels,  payments  based 
on  a  set  amount  per  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity  saved,  and 
reimbursement  for  auditing  costs  when  audits  result  in  elec- 
tricity savings.  Private  contractors  would  be  encouraged  to 
market  commercial  electricity  savings  to  utilities. 

Two-year  actions 

During  the  next  two  years,  BPA,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council,  should  initiate  a  region-wide  commercial  conserva- 
tion energy  "buy  back"  program.  This  program  should  ac- 
quire at  least  40  megawatts  of  energy  by  January  1,  1986. 

Conservation  options 

To  develop  a  resource  option  for  conservation  savings 
greater  than  those  required  by  the  proposed  non-residential 
model  standard,  a  program  is  proposed  which  offers  financial 
incentives  for  the  design  and  construction  of  energy-efficient 
commercial  buildings,  and  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  local  governments  to  adopt  model  standards  stricter  than 
the  Council's.  Payments  for  energy  savings  should  be  "fuel 
blind."  The  savings  from  this  program  are  not  included  in  the 
resource  portfolio. 

Two-year  actions 

During  the  next  two  years,  BPA,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council,  should  offer  financial  incentives  for  construction  of 
energy-efficient  commercial  buildings,  and  offer  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  local  governments  to  develop  and 
adopt  standards  that  exceed  the  Council's. 


Sprinkler  savings:  More  efficient  irrigation  could  save 
energy  for  the  region  and  dollars  for  the  farmer. 


Irrigated  Agriculture 

(Projected  conservation:  385  megawatts) 

Planned  conservation 

In  1980,  irrigation  in  the  region  consumed  770  megawatts  of 
power,  about  5  percent  of  the  region's  total  consumption.  The 
projected  conservation  savings  for  irrigated  agriculture  are 
385  megawatts  in  the  year  2000. 

Programs 

To  improve  energy  efficiency  in  irrigated  agriculture,  a  pro- 
gram is  proposed  in  which  BPA  or  a  local  utility  would  solicit 
irrigation  conservation  projects  and  offer  a  set  payment  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  energy  savings.  BPA  would  also  offer  finan- 
cial assistance  to  lending  institutions  which  provide  below 
market-rate  capital  to  farmers  to  install  energy  efficient  irriga- 
tion systems. 

Two-year  actions 

During  the  next  two  years,  BPA,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council,  should: 

•  Initiate  an  irrigation  "buy  back"  program  which  acquires 
at  least  28  megawatts  of  irrigation  conservation  bv  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986. 

•  Initiate  a  demonstration  project  to  assess  the  feasibility 
and  cost  of  achieving  irrigation  conservation  bv  working 
through  agricultural  lending  institutions. 

•  Initiate  a  request  for  commercial  demonstrations  of  irriga- 
tion system  efficiencv  improvements. 

Industrial 

(Projected  conservation:  510  megawatts) 

Planned  Conservation 

In  1980,  the  region's  industries  buying  power  from  utilities 
consumed  3,670  megawatts.  BPA's  direct  service  industrial 
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customers  used  3,155  megawatts,  of  which  2,600  was  firm 
load.  Working,  tentative  estimates  suggest  this  sector  could 
generate  about  510  megawatts  of  conservation  power  by  2000. 

Programs 

To  improve  the  efficiency  of  energy  use  in  industry,  a  pro- 
gram is  proposed  in  which  BPA  or  utilities  would  solicit  indus- 
trial sector  conservation  projects.  Payments  for  energy  sav- 
ings would  be  set  at  a  certain  level,  regardless  of  the  measures 
installed.  Technical  and  financial  assistance  would  be  pro- 
vided to  industrial  customers  who  request  help  in  preparing  a 
response  to  a  request  for  industrial  conservation  projects. 

Two-year  actions 

During  the  next  two  vears,  BPA,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council,  should: 

•  Initiate  a  regionwide  industrial  sector  "buy  back"  pro- 
gram which  purchases  at  least  16  megawatts  of  savings. 

•  Initiate  an  industrial  sector  technical  and  financial  assis- 
tance program  to  aid  industrial  customers  in  preparing  a 
response  to  a  request  for  industrial  conservation  projects. 

•  Conduct,  with  regional  industry,  a  survey  to  identify 


industrial  conservation  potential  above  the  510  mega- 
watts estimated  bv  the  Council. 

State  and  local  governments 

To  assist  local  governments  in  identifying  and  preparing 
energv  conservation  plans  and  projects,  a  program  is  pro- 
posed which  would  provide  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  local  governments  to  begin  conservation  projects  in  gov- 
ernment facilities  and  to  revise  ordinances  which  affect  energy 
use.  Local  governments  would  also  be  reimbursed  for  added 
costs  in  carrying  out  the  Coundl's  plan. 

Two-year  actions 

During  the  next  two  years,  BPA,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council,  should  initiate  a  program  which  provides  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  governments  to  implement  the 
Council's  plan,  and  should  initiate  an  assessment  of  energy 
conservation  potential  in  government  owned  or  operated  fac- 
ilities, exclusive  of  buildings. 


Exploring  the  renewable  future 


Renewable  energy  resources,  wind, 
geothermal.  solar,  and  biomass,  were 
regarded  as  too  expensive  and  com- 
mercially unavailable  at  present  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Councils  1982  resource 
portfolio.  But  the  potential  of  solar, 
wind,  and  geothermal  energy  is  huge. 
And  as  their  economics  improve  and 
advances  are  made  in  each  technol- 
ogy, the  likelihood  of  one  or  more 
being  included  in  a  later  resource 
portfolio  will  increase. 

Below  are  summaries  of  the  Coun- 
cil's findings  with  respect  to  these  re- 
sources. 

WIND:  Electricity  generated  by  wind 
offers  a  potential  of  2,200  megawatts 
by  the  year  2000.  Too  expensive  to 
construct  at  current  production  costs, 
wind  machines  could  become  more 
practical  if  a  market  for  them  grows. 
Uncertainties  exist  about  the  cost  and 
performance  of  wind  turbines. 

During  the  next  two  years,  BPA  in 
consultation  with  the  Council,  should 
conduct  a  study  of  the  cost- 
effectiveness  and  operating  experi- 
ences of  existing  wind  demonstration 
projects.  The  Council  is  interested  in 
the  possibility  of  including  50 
megawatts  of  wind  energy  in  the  next 
revision  of  the  plan. 

GEOTHERMAL:  A  large  geothermal 
potential  exists  in  the  region.  High- 
temperature  geothermal  resources 
could  generate  over  2,000  megawatts 
of  electricity,  and  intermediate- 
temperature  resources  could  replace 
71 6  megawatts  of  electricity  for  district 
heating.  Potential  also  exists  for 


greater  use  of  low-  and  intermediate- 
temperature  geothermal  resources. 
More  information  is  needed  on  tem- 
perature, chemical  makeup,  and  size 
of  promising  geothermal  reservoirs. 
During  the  next  two  years,  BPA.  in 
consultation  with  the  Council,  should 


Wind  power:  The  potential  is  huge  if 
problems  of  cost  and  reliability  can  be 
solved. 


establish  and  post  a  price  for  electricity 
generated  from  geothermal  sites  and 
should  develop  a  geothermal  demon- 
stration project  that  guarantees  the 
purchase  of  electricity  from  the  first  10 
megawatts  generated  at  a  promising 
geothermal  site  within  the  region.  The 
purchase  price  should  be  tied  to  the 
cost  of  a  new  coal  plant.  The  Council 
may  include  this  project  in  the  next  re- 
vision of  the  plan. 

SOLAR:  Although  currently  too  ex- 
pensive to  compete  with  other  re- 
sources, solar  electric  technology  is 
viewed  as  offering  great  potential  in  the 
medium  to  long  term.  Technical  break- 
throughs may  occur  in  central  station 
receivers  and  photovoltaic  cells.  Pas- 
sive solar  design  techniques  and  solar 
water  heating  systems  are  included  in 
the  Council's  recommended  conserva- 
tion programs.  The  Council  and  BPA 
will  monitor  developments  in  solar 
technology.  BPA  should  work  to  im- 
prove the  data  base  on  solar  in  the  re- 
gion, both  broadly  and  at  specific  sites. 

BIOMASS:  Compared  with  the  po- 
tential of  other  alternative  resources, 
new  electricity  from  non-industrial  uses 
of  biomass  is  much  smaller,  estimated 
at  only  380  megawatts.  The  Council 
has  included  400  megawatts  of  cogen- 
eration,  or  industrial  use  of  biomasss, 
in  its  resource  portfolio.  Non-industrial 
biomass  is  presently  more  expensive 
than  competing  fuels  Planning  for 
biomass  generating  plants  is  appar- 
ently risky,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent 
cancellation  of  the  proposed  Oregon 
City  municipal  solid  waste  project. 
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New  hydroelectric  generation 


NEED:  All  growth  scenarios 

COST:  1-50/kwh 

TIMING:  1985  staged  through  1995 

POWER:  1 ,236  megawatts 

For  planning  purposes,  the  Council  selected  a  target  of 
1,236  megawatts  of  power  from  new  hydroelectric  sites 
throughout  the  region. 

Studies  have  produced  varying  results  describing  the  po- 
tential of  hydroelectric  potential  in  the  Northwest.  A  consul- 
tant for  the  Pacific  Northwest  Utilities  Conference  Committee 
(PNUCC),  CH2M  Hill,  concluded  that  only  450  megawatts 
could  be  obtained  from  new  hydro  generation.  (This  study, 
however,  began  by  removing  from  its  list  a  number  of  projects 
totaling  about  500  megawatts).  But  a  PNUCC  Hydro  Re- 
sources Committee  estimated  that  4,356  megawatts  of  new 
hydropower  could  be  developed  at  a  cost  of  3  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour  or  less. 

The  figure  chosen  by  the  Council  represented  an  average 
that  was  in  line  with  estimates  of  new  hydro  potential  by 
Battelle  (1,530  megawatts)  and  BPA  (1,600  megawatts).  The 
estimated  cost  of  this  power  ranged  from  one  to  five  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

The  Council  chose  an  initial  target  of  1,500  megawatts  of 
hydropower  after  assessing  the  cost  and  environmental  con- 
straints of  a  large  number  of  potential  sites.  This  target  was 
lowered  to  1,236  megawatts  after  looking  at  data  on  seasonal 
streamflows.  Sites  which  generate  most  of  their  power  from 
winter  snows  are  more  valuable  to  the  hydro  system  than  sites 
which  peak  during  the  spring  runoff.  Thus  264  megawatts  of 
spring-peaking  hydropower  were  removed  from  the  Coun- 
cil's targets. 

The  1,236  megawatts  of  hydropower  will  come  on  line  in 
increments  over  the  20-vear  planning  period  depending  on 


demand  for  electricity.  In  order  to  develop  hydropower  as  a 
viable  future  option,  changes  need  to  be  made  in  regulatory 
processes.  More  studv  of  the  impacts  of  hydro  sites  on  fish 
and  wildlife  is  also  needed. 


Two-year  actions 

BPA,  in  consultation  with  the  Council 


should: 


Coordinate  and  fund  a  12-month  study  by  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies,  Indian  tribes,  and  resource  sponsors  to 
identify  and  rank  potential  hydropower  sites  according 
to  their  likelv  impact  on  fish  and  wildlife  populations  and 
habitat  and  the  possibilities  for  reducing  these  impacts. 
Acquire  hvdropower  development  under  construction, 
as  needed,  if  it  is  cost-effective  and  consistent  with  this 
plan. 

Prepare  a  list  of  options  available  for  hydropower  de- 
velopment and  make  recommendations  concerning 
those  resources  for  which  BPA  would  like  to  initiate  an 
option.  The  Council's  portfolio  would  require  options  on 
approximately  198  megawatts  bv  1984  to  meet  loads  in 
1998. 

Fund  the  preparation  of  a  guidebook  for  hydropower 
development  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  guidebook 
should  outline  the  fish  and  wildlife  problems  likely  to  be 
encountered,  alternative  solutions  to  those  problems, 
and  their  estimated  costs.  It  should  also  contain,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  standard  criteria  for  fish  ladders,  in- 
take fish  screens,  and  diversion  structure  placement  de- 
sign. The  guidebook  should  be  completed  bv  April  30, 
1984. 

Cooperate  with  the  Council  in  its  efforts  to  refine  the  data 
base  on  existing  and  potential  hydropower  sites  that  are 
environmentally  sound  and  cost-effective. 


The  amount  of  water  available  to 
produce  hydropower  varies  dramat- 
ically from  year  to  year  and  within 
each  year.  The  rainfall  and  the  moun- 
tain snowpack  determine  the  amount 
of  electricity  that  the  dams  of  the 
Columbia  River  hydro  system  can 
generate.  A  high  water  year  can  pro- 
duce as  much  as  6,600  megawatts 
more  than  a  drought  year.  "Critical 
water"  planning  assumes  that  the 
hydro  system  will  produce  no  more 
than  it  did  during  the  worst  conditions 
of  the  last  102  years  —  conditions 
expected  about  every  45  years. 

Seasonal  variations  each  year  also 
affect  the  amount  of  power  available. 
Winter  snows  melt  in  the  spring,  pro- 
ducing most  of  the  hydro  system's 
water  supply.  Less  than  half  of  the 
average  snowmelt  can  be  stored  in 
the  system's  reservoirs.  Excess 
water  is  either  spilled  or  used  to  gen- 
erate power.  It  cannot  be  saved  to 
produce  power  later  in  the  year. 


Hydro  System  Streamflow 
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Industrial  cogeneration 


NEED:  Medium  low  through  high  scenarios 

COST:  3.5(2  to  6.5(2 /kwh 

TIMING:  1995  staged  through  1997 

POWER:  500  megawatts 

Industrial  cogeneration,  producing  both  electrical  energ) 
and  heat  tor  industrial  processes  from  the  same  fuel  source, 
could  provide  up  to  5CX1  megawatts  of  new  electricity  in  the 
Council's  projected  high  growth  scenario.  This  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  541  megawatts  of  existing  cogeneration  a  I  reads 
in  place  throughout  the  region.  The  500  megawatts  ot  planned 
cogeneration  include  400  megawatts  from  biomass  and  100 
megawatts  trom  gas,  oil,  or  coal. 

Cogeneration  provides  a  special  feature  in  that  it  tends  to 
mirror  economic  activity.  When  business  activity  declines,  so 
does  the  demand  for  power  and  cogenerating  units  can  be 
shut  down.  As  business  activity  picks  up,  so  does  the  demand 
for  electricity  and  the  cogenerators  can  be  brought  back  into 
service. 

Industrial  cogeneration  process 


A  regional  cogeneration  policy  is  needed  so  that  the  region 
may  capture  the  potential  ot  this  resource.  While  cogeneration 
is  not  needed  until  1995  in  the  high  case,  opportunities  for 
cogeneration  exist  only  when  industrial  boilers  are  installed  or 
replaced.  Cogenerators  face  difficulties  in  marketing  electric- 
ity because  of  limited  access  to  transmission  lines  and  because 
cogenerators  generally  are  not  utilities. 

Two-year  actions 

During  the  next  two  years,  BPA,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council,  should: 

•  Assist  potential  cogenerators  in  gaining  access  to  tielines 
to  market  cogenerated  electricity  not  currently  needed  in 
the  region.  BPA  should  find  ways  to  use  the  region's 
surplus  to  displace  cogenerated  power. 

•  Assist  potential  cogenerators  in  their  efforts  to  market 
cogenerated  electricity  in  the  region. 
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Industrial  process 


Combustion  turbines 


NEED:  Only  medium  high  and  high  scenarios 

COST:  8?  kwh 

TIMING:  1995  staged  through  1997 

POWER  1 ,050  megawatts 

Combustion  turbines,  burning  either  oil  or  natural  gas, 
could  supply  up  to  1,050  megawatts  of  power  in  the  Council's 
high  growth  scenario. 

Combustion  turbines  offer  several  positive  features.  They 
require  low  amounts  of  capital  to  build,  can  be  built  fast  and 
can  be  built  incrementally  in  small  units.  While  their  fuel  costs 
are  high,  about  8  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  gas  tired  tur- 
bines, they  can  provide  a  good  backup  to  the  hydro  system 
during  short  periods  ot  peak  demand,  such  as  during  cold 
winter  months  when  the  demand  for  power  rises  dramati- 
cally. 

Combustion  turbines  can  play  an  important  role  in  planning 
to  meet  future  energy  demand.  Their  construction  lead  time 
(18  months)  is  short  compared  to  coal  plants  (48  months)  and 
nuclear  plants  (128  months).  Thus,  a  planning  agency  faced 
with  uncertain  future  demand  could  wait  longer  to  build  re- 
sources by  holding  options  on  combustion  turbines.  If  de- 
mand materialized,  the  turbines  could  be  built  quickly  to 
provide  power  while  a  coal  plant  was  being  constructed.  After 


the  coal  plant  was  completed,  the  turbines  could  provide 
standby  energy  for  future  periods  of  rapid  growth.  If  demand 
did  not  materialize,  no  new  resources  would  be  built  and  the 
region  would  have  saved  the  cost  of  building  new  electricity 
resources. 


PGE  s  Bethel  combustion  turbine  unit  near  Salem. 
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Coal  plants 


NEED:  Only  medium  high  and  high  scenarios 

COST:  4.00  to  4.70/kwh 

TIMING:  1 998  staged  through  2002 

POWER:  3,204  megawatts 

According  to  the  Council's  projections,  as  much  as  3,200 
megawatts  of  electricity  from  coal-fired  plants  could  be  pro- 
duced if  needed.  But  the  region  would  have  to  experience  a 
sustained  high  rate  of  growth  in  energy  demand,  between  2.6 
and  2.9  percent  over  the  next  20  years,  for  the  addition  of  new 
coal  resources  to  be  necessary. 

Already  in  the  region  there  exists  2,112  megawatts  of  coal 
power.  Another  2,860  coal-fired  megawatts  are  classified  as 
planned  or  prospective.  The  Council's  plan  includes  3,200 
megawatts  of  coal  in  the  high  case  and  712  megawatts  in  the 
medium-high  case. 

Coal-fired  generation  is  a  well-established  technology.  New 
pollution  abatement  equipment  has  made  new  coal  plants 
more  costly  and  somewhat  less  reliable  than  earlier  plants.  But 
coal  plants  could  provide  power  at  a  cost  of  4.0  to  4.7  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour. 


The  Council  analyzed  both  coal  and  nuclear  energy  as  pos- 
sible additions  to  the  regional  power  system  if  high  energy 
demand  growth  occurs  (see  discussion  below).  Based  on  this 
analysis,  the  Council  has  concluded  that  coal  is  less  expensive 
than  nuclear  power  because  it  fits  better  with  the  hydro  sys- 
tem. 


Artist's  conception  of  proposed  Creston  coal  plant. 


How  WPPSS  4,  5  stack  up  against  coal 


As  the  time  came  for  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  to  approve  a 
proposed  resource  portfolio  for  inclu- 
sion in  its  draft  electric  energy  plan, 
pressures  mounted  for  including  two 
cancelled  nuclear  plants  among  the 
chosen  resources. 

"The  key  question  that  is  on  many 
people's  minds,  if  my  phone  from  the 
past  week  is  any  indication,  is  the 
question  of  the  Creston  coal  plant  ver- 
sus the  WPPSS  4/5  plants,"  Council 
member  Charles  Collins  told  an  atten- 
tive audience  almost  filling  the  Portland 
Hilton's  Pavilion  Room  January  7. 
"The  data  that  we  have  assembled  to 
date,  the  analysis  that  we  have  done, 
in  two  senses  points  in  the  direction  of 
coal,"  Collins  continued. 

"On  the  basis  of  risk  —  and  that's 
primarily  a  question  of  the  size  of  the 
units  —  and  the  lead  time,  coal  plants 
would  be  favored.  And  the  economics," 
he  said,  "with  respect  to  how  they  work 
with  the  hydro  system,  point  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  coal  plant." 

The  analysis  the  Council  staff  had 
done  and  presented  to  the  Council 
members  indicated  that  it  takes  about 
13  years  to  plan  and  build  a  nuclear 
plant  with  a  very  large  capital  invest- 
ment up  front.  Even  WPPSS  4  and  5, 
cancelled  last  year  and  upon  which 
$2.25  billion  had  already  been  spent, 
would  take  eight  years  to  complete. 

Nuclear  plants  have  relatively  low 
fuel  costs,  with  most  of  the  cost  em- 


bedded in  the  construction  of  the  ac- 
tual plant.  With  the  Northwest's  hydro 
system,  high  water  years  can  yield 
cheap  surplus  hydropower  that  can  be 
used  to  back  down  more  expensive 
power  sources.  Because  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  a  nuclear  plant  is 
embedded  in  the  facility,  which  is  a 
fixed  cost  plugged  into  the  rates,  you 
save  very  little  from  shutting  a  reactor 
down. 

Coal  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quire shorter  lead  times  and  can  be 
built  in  smaller  units,  such  as  500 
megawatts,  instead  of  1 ,000  megawatt 
modern  nuclear  plants.  Also,  coal 
plants  require  less  initial  preconstruc- 
tion  capital  ($15-20  million  for  Cres- 
ton). Because  coal  plants  have  about 
40  percent  of  their  total  cost  in  fuel, 
substantial  operating  costs  can  be 
saved  by  simply  not  running  the  plants 
during  high  water  years.  Thus,  coal 
plants  have  operating  traits  which 
mesh  better  with  the  hydro  system. 

Collins  also  noted  the  requirements 
the  Northwest  Power  Act  imposed  on 
the  Council  as  it  chose  resources  to 
supply  future  power  needs. 

"We  act  under  two  requirements: 
buy  power  that  is  needed  —  only 
power  that  is  needed  —  and  buy  the 
cheapest  power  that  is  available,"  he 
said.  The  Council  staff's  analysis  indi- 
cated that  the  region  is  unlikely  to  need 
power  from  new  thermal  (coal  or  nu- 
clear) plants  until  at  least  the  turn  of 


the  century. 

Council  member  Roy  Hemmingway, 
Oregon,  addressed  the  widely  circu- 
lated proposal  by  Charles  Luce,  attor- 
ney for  the  88  WPPSS  4/5  sponsoring 
utilities  and  former  BPA  Administrator, 
that  the  two  plants  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  resource  portfolio  in  the 
event  their  power  can  be  sold  to 
California. 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Hemmingway, 
"how  our  substitution  of  4/5  for  Cres- 
ton would  give  anybody  considerably 
more  hope  that  the  plants  would  be 
constructed  without  a  California  sale 
being  part  of  that  package,  and  we 
don't  have  that  package  in  front  of  us." 

Collins  had  noted  that  if  a  sale  of 
WPPSS  4/5  power  were  made  to 
California,  the  Council  could  analyze 
the  terms  of  the  sale  to  determine 
whether  the  analysis  of  potential  ther- 
mal resources  would  change.  "The 
sale  to  California  is  something  we  need 
to  hear  a  lot  more  about  between  now 
and  the  adoption  of  the  final  plan  (April 
28),"  said  Council  Chairman  Dan 
Evans,  Washington. 

But,  as  Hemmingway  observed  mo- 
ments later,  inclusion  of  the  4/5  plants 
in  the  resource  portfolio  now  would  not 
affect  the  participants'  obligations  to 
pay  the  debts  coming  due  on  the 
plants" . .  .  which,  according  to  the 
best  information,  are  not  likely  to  be 
constructed." 
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Shaped  by  past  events,  the  Council's  draft  plan 

writes  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter 

in  the  region  s  power  development 


It  is,  indeed,  the  most  important  piece  of  legislation  to 
affect  the  Pacific  Northwest  since  the  1937  Bonneville 
Project  Act. 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  Oregon 

The  Congressional  Record 

November  19,1980 

It  was  the  beginning,  as  Senator  Hat- 
field's comments  predicted,  of  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Northwest 
power.  With  little  fanfare  or  hoopla,  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
adopted  in  late  January  the  first-ever 
draft  Regional  Conservation  and  Electric 
Power  Plan.  The  words  of  Senator  Hat- 


field, urging  passage  of  the  Northwest 
Power  Act  two  years  earlier,  foretold  the 
event.  Now,  the  ideas  born  in  Congress 
in  1980  had  taken  shape.  A  new  era  of 
energy  conservation  was  underway. 

The  Council's  draft  plan  is  up  for  re- 
view —  from  energy  expert  and  citizen 
alike.  Its  goals  are  simple  and  direct: 
First,  to  offer  an  orderly  public  process 
for  deciding  how  the  region  will  meet  its 
power  needs  for  the  next  20  years.  Sec- 
ond, to  acquire  only  those  new  resources 
that  are  needed  and  are  the  cheapest 
available.  Third,  to  make  everyone  in  the 
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region  a  potential  power  source  by  estab- 
lishing energy  conservation  as  the  founda- 
tion to  meet  future  demand  whether  it 
turns  out  to  be  large  or  small. 

The  draft  plan's  central  driving  force  is 
better  control  over  electric  power  matters 
in  the  Northwest.  It  calls  for  a  flexible  mix 
of  resources  to  meet  a  range  of  potential 
power  needs  over  the  next  20  years.  It 
envisions  a  continuing  role  for  the  Council 
to  closely  monitor  developments  in  re- 
gional economic  activity  and  population 
growth.  Thus,  the  Council  can  change  the 
plan  as  circumstances  change.  It  is  care- 
fully designed  to  reduce  power  planning 
risks  while  providing  sufficient  power  for 
whatever  the  region  needs.  The  hope  is  to 
install  again  the  order  and  harmony  once 
enjoyed  in  the  days  of  hvdropower  domi- 
nance. 


The  Hydropower  Era 

Those  days  began,  as  Senator  Hat- 
field suggested,  with  the  Bonne- 
ville Project  Act  of  1937.  It  was  pat- 
ent New  Deal:  visionary  and  ag- 
gressive. Build  large  dams  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  to  generate  power,  ease  navi- 
gation, control  flooding,  reclaim  land,  ir- 
rigate crops.  When  completed,  the  hy- 
dropower system  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  stood  without  equal:  55  dams,  fed- 
eral and  non-federal.  The  28  dams  of  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System 
alone  could  produce  an  annual  average  of 
13,000  megawatts  of  power  —  more  than 
enough  to  supply  the  average  daily  needs 
of  13  Seattles. 

Initially,  the  dams  produced  so  much 
power  that  big  industries,  mainly  alumi- 
num companies,  were  encouraged  to  lo- 
cate in  the  Northwest  to  help  sponge  up 
the  power  and  some  of  the  cost.  As  more 
dams  were  built,  Congress  authorized 
Bonneville  to  construct  a  network  of  inter- 
regional power  transmission  lines  so 
surplus  power  not  needed  in  the  North- 
west for  summer  use  could  be  sold  to 
California.  A  United  States-Canada  treaty 
laid  the  groundwork  for  upstream  storage 
dams  for  additional  flood  control  and 
hydro  system  resource  management. 
Thus,  the  Columbia  River  System  became 
a  finely  tuned  hydropower  machine. 
These  were  the  halcyon  days  of  the  hy- 
dropower era.  The  more  dams  that  were 


built,  the  more  abundant  and  cheaper  the 
power. 

By  the  1960s,  however,  the  sites  for  large 
hydropower  dams  were  virtually  used  up. 
The  regional  economy  was  growing.  The 
outlook  was  bullish.  The  expectation  was 
that  even  more  power  would  be  need- 
ed. To  meet  this  need  utility  executives 
and  power  experts  designed  the  hydro- 
thermal  plan. 


The  Hydro-thermal  Era 

The  idea  was  simple  enough.  Build 
coal  and  nuclear  plants  to  supply 
the  Northwest's  basic  power.  Then 
use  the  hydroelectric  dams  to  store 
fuel  (water)  and  provide  operational  flexi- 
bility to  meet  peaking  loads,  mainly  in  the 
cold  months  for  heating.  When  peak  de- 
mand rose,  so  could  the  dams'  power  pro- 
duction. Flood  gates  could  be  raised, 
allowing  the  water  to  rush  through  power 
tunnels,  spinning  turbines  to  generate 


Finely  tuned  machine:  The  spinning  turbines  of  the  Columbia  River  hydro  system 
produce  thousands  of  megawatts  of  the  nation's  cheapest  power. 
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Under  the  hydro-thermal  plan, 
electricity  rates  would  average  the  costs 
of  expensive  thermal  with  cheap  hydro. 


Peaking  power:  The  hydro-thermal  plan  would  have  shifted  the  dams'  use  to  peaking 
power  for  winter  heating. 


electricity.  That  way,  the  dams  would 
augment  the  base  load  power  supply  of 
the  nuclear  and  coal  plants. 

Economically,  it  made  good  sense. 
While  the  thermal  plants  were  more  ex- 
pensiye  to  build  because  of  the  longer  lead 
times,  greater  borrowing,  and  higher  in- 
flation and  interest  rates,  they  were  most 
economical  to  keep  running  on  a  steady 
basis.  Also,  the  thermal  plants  repre- 
sented a  more  complex  technology  than 
the  span  of  steel  and  concrete  stretched 
across  a  river  to  make  a  hydroelectric  dam. 
These  higher  costs  would  be  held  down  by 
a  pricing  feature  designed  for  the  hydro- 
thermal  plan.  As  the  new,  more  costly 
thermal  plants  came  on  line,  their  power 
would  be  mixed  with  the  cheaper  power 
from  the  dams.  Consumers  would  pay  an 
average  cost. 

Initially,  the  Hydro-Thermal  Power 
Plan  called  for  20  nuclear  plants  and  two 
coal  plants.  Its  designers  confidently  pre- 
dicted the  region's  demand  for  more 
power  would  grow  annually  at  a  steady  six 
percent  clip.  Kicking  off  the  program  was 
construction  of  the  N-Reactor  at  Hanford 
for  producing  weapons-grade  plutonium 
and  making  steam  to  spin  an  electric  tur- 
bine. The  Washington  State  Legislature 
authorized  establishment  of  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System  to  build 
the  electric  generator  of  the  N-Reactor. 


The  construction  arm  of  the  state's  public 
utilities,  WPPSS  in  the  1970s  began  a  pro- 
gram to  build  five  nuclear  plants.  And  BPA 
helped  out.  It  signed  a  "net  billing  agree- 
ment" with  the  public  utility  owner/parti- 
cipants of  the  first  three  WPPSS  plants, 
agreeing  to  buy  each  utility's  share  of 
WPPSS  electricity  and  to  sell  back  to  each 


utility  a  like  amount  of  power  at  a  melded 
rate,  combining  the  higher  costing  nuclear 
power  with  the  low-cost  hvdropower  BPA 
sold. 

Private  utilities  also  participated  in  the 
hydro-thermal  program.  Pacific  Power 
and  Light  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
Centralia  Coal  Plant,  completed  in  1972  for 
$310  million  and  generating  1,200 
megawatts.  Portland  General  Electric  built 
its  Trojan  nuclear  plant  at  Rainier,  Oregon, 
for  $503  million.  Completed  in  1976,  it 
generated  1,080  megawatts. 

Despite  this  auspicious  beginning, 
countervailing  forces  began  to  buffet  the 
hydro-thermal  program.  The  U.S.  Trea- 
sury Department  ruled  public  utilities 
would  lose  their  tax  exempt  bonding 
status  if  they  signed  any  more  net  billing 
agreements  with  BPA.  Public  resistance  to 
nuclear  and  coal  plants  began  to  mount. 
Double-digit  inflation  and  construction 
delays  pushed  the  costs  of  thermal  plants 
up  by  billions. 

By  the  mid-1970s,  there  were  more 
problems.  BPA  halted  all  but  surplus 
power  sales  to  private  utilities,  causing 
them  to  turn  to  more  expensive  thermal 
power  projects  and  raise  their  rates  to  help 
pay  for  them.  The  1976  Notices  of  Insuffi- 
ciency by  BPA  put  its  customers  on  notice 
t  hat  after  1983  it  could  not  guarantee  meet- 
ing all  their  power  needs.  BPA's  big  di- 


Base  power:  Coal  and  nuclear  plants  would  have  been  the  foundation  of  regional 
power  supply  under  the  hydro-thermal  plan. 
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rect  service  industries  began  to  fear  they 
would  lose  access  to  low-cost  federal  hy- 
dropower  as  growing  demand  would  find 
BPA  shifting  supplies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  public  utility  preference  customers. 
And  BPA's  rates  were  on  the  rise.  Un- 
changing at  .28  of  a  cent  from  1937  to  1965, 
they  jumped  to  .35  in  1975,  an  ominous  25 
percent  increase  in  just  10  years. 

1976  turned  out  to  be  a  watershed  year 
in  the  Northwest's  electric  energy  history. 
Seattle's  rejection  of  a  share  of  WPPSS  4 
and  5  in  favor  of  a  conservation  program 
was  the  first  serious  official  challenge  to 
the  hvdro-thermal  program. 

In  the  hydropower  era,  electricity  costs 
had  remained  low,  actually  dropping  in 
relation  to  consumer  purchasing  power. 
Since  the  dams  had  relatively  low  em- 
bedded costs  and  no  fuel  costs,  rates  re- 
mained stable.  Thermal  plant  economics 
proved  to  be  more  volatile.  Their  em- 
bedded costs  were  higher  to  start  with 
simply  because  the  plants  were  more  ex- 
pensive to  build  and  they  carried  high  in- 
terest costs  on  larger  amounts  of  upfront 
capital  required.  The  greater  complexity  of 
the  thermal  technologies  required  more 
labor  and  materials,  both  soaring  upward 
due  to  inflation.  By  the  mid-1970s,  these 
developments  threatened  to  provoke  a 
war  over  who  would  get  and  control  ac- 
cess to  the  largesse  of  the  limited  but 
low-priced  federal  pool  of  hydropower. 
The  golden  years  were  ending.  Like  leav- 
ing Oz,  it  was  "back  to  Kansas." 


Northwest  Power  Act 

In  this  case,  it  was  back  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  the  Congress.  Demand  fore- 
casts showed  the  1980s  would  leave 
the  Northwest  without  enough  power 
to  meet  the  demand  for  it.  Fearing  the 
region  would  be  plunged  into  a  murkv 
tangle  of  lawsuits  over  who  had  access 
to  the  limited  cheap  federal  electricity, 
utilities,  both  public  and  private,  state  and 
local  governments  and  big  industries 
sought  a  legislative,  political  solution.  It 
took  four  years.  But  on  December  5,  1980, 
President  Jimmy  Carter  signed  into  law 
the  Northwest  Power  Act.  Congress  had 
turned  a  page  in  the  history  of  Northwest 
power  development.  It  was  now  up  to  the 
region  to  begin  a  new  chapter. 

The  Act  restructured  the  framework 


Planning  tomorrow's  energy: 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
members  (clockwise,  from  top):  Robert 
Saxvik,  Idaho;  Charles  Collins, 
Washington;  Roy  Hemmingway, 
Oregon;  Gerald  Mueller.  Montana. 


and  course  of  the  region's  electric  energy 
present  and  future.  It  permitted  the  gov- 
ernors of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon  and 
Washington  to  appoint  two  members  to  a 
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Northwest  Power  Planning  Council.  In  an 
open,  public  process,  this  new  institution 
would  have  three  basic  responsibilities: 
•   Determine  how  much  electric  energy 


By  the  time  the  NoHhwest 

Power  Planning  Council  ivas  formed, 

projected  energy  deficits  had  turned  to  surpluses. 


the  region  might  need  through  the  end  of 
the  century; 

•  Develop  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
meet  those  needs,  a  regional  electric 
power  "blueprint"  to  be  followed  by  BPA, 
utilities,  local  governments  and  consum- 
ers in  seeking  new  power  resources  but 
giving  priority  to  conservation  first,  re- 
newables  (like  hydro)  second,  cogenera- 
tion  third,  and  conventional  (like  coal  and 
nuclear)  fourth;  and 

•  Establish  a  program  to  "protect,  miti- 
gate and  enhance"  the  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  harmed  over  the  years  by  de- 
velopment of  the  hydropower  system. 

To  accomplish  this  new  regional  power 
plan,  the  Act  expanded  BPA's  authority.  It 
permitted  Bonneville  to  sign  long-term 
supplv  contracts  with  the  DSIs.  BPA  could 
provide  rate  relief  to  the  residential  and 
farm  customers  of  private  utilities,  paid  for 
by  higher  power  charges  to  the  DSIs.  BPA 
could  now  acquire  generating  resources 
directly  from  utilities  and  consumers.  It 
received  $1.25  billion  of  new  bonding  au- 
thority to  finance  energy  conservation 
programs.  And,  finally,  the  Act  preserved 
the  preference  status  of  public  utilities  and 


cooperatives.  Plus,  it  assured  them  for  the 
first  time  that  BPA  would  guarantee  to 
meet  their  future  load  growth. 

Clearly,  the  new  law  was  designed  to 
allow  the  region  to  deal  with  expected 
electricity  deficits.  But  by  the  time  the  four 
states  had  selected  their  representatives  to 
form  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council,  the  projected  deficits  had  flipped 
to  surpluses.  Not  just  the  periodic  sea- 
sonal surplus  but  protracted  surpluses  of 
electricity  through  the  1980s,  and  perhaps 
beyond. 

The  surplus  arose  for  several  reasons. 
First,  a  string  of  good  water  years  from 
ample  rain  and  snowfall  provided  excess 
hydropower.  Second,  the  region  had  an 
excess  of  thermal  generating  capacity.  For 
years,  utilities  overbuilt  generating  capac- 
ity, expecting  demand  to  catch  up  with 
supply  and  to  brace  against  seasonal 
hydro  shortfalls.  But  the  third,  critical  rea- 
son —  rising  electric  rates  coupled  with 
a  depressed  regional  economy  —  damp- 
ened demand  for  power.  High  unem- 
ployment in  Washington  and  Oregon, 
spurred  by  weak  markets  for  forest  prod- 
ucts and  aluminum,  converged  in  a  vi- 


BPA  power  rates,  1937-1983 


cious  downward  cycle  in  the  demand  for 
power. 

Meanwhile,  construction  delays,  cost 
overruns,  and  management  problems 
struck  at  the  WPPSS  program.  Initially 
projected  to  cost  $4  billion,  by  late  1981  the 
cost  for  all  five  plants  was  estimated  to  be 
$24  billion.  The  economics  of  thermal 
plants,  the  linchpins  of  the  hydro-thermal 
plan,  were  crumbling.  In  January,  1982, 
the  WPPSS  board  of  directors  rejected 
mothballing  plants  4  and  5,  choosing  in- 
stead to  cancel  them.  Portland  General 
Electric  withdrew  its  license  application 
for  twin  nuclear  plants  at  Pebble  Springs. 
And  the  Skagit/Hanford  plants  of  Puget 
Power  were  put  on  hold.  It  was  a  reflection 
of  a  larger  pattern  nationally.  Since  1978, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  order  placed  for 
a  new  nuclear  plant  in  the  U.S.  Just  the 
opposite.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
cancelled  four  nuclear  reactors.  Virginia 
Electric  Power  Company  cancelled  North 
Anna  3  and  4,  and  still  more  utilities  have 
scrapped  other  big  thermal  projects.  The 
trend  seemed  clear. 

In  the  Northwest,  electric  rate  increases 
compounded  problems.  BPA  rates,  .35 
cents  in  the  mid-70s,  hit  1.8  cents  a  kilo- 
watt-hour by  1983.  This  five-fold  increase 
particularly  struck  public  utility  custom- 
ers, largely  dependent  on  BPA  power. 
Irate  over  high  bills,  made  worse  in  bad 
economic  times,  consumers  challenged 
local  utility  commissioners  for  answers.  In 
Washington,  11  of  13  reform  commission- 
ers were  elected  to  public  utility  boards. 
WPPSS'  financial  ills  and  record  rates 
brought  regional  power  issues  to  the  fore- 
front of  public  concern.  Utilities  once 
friendly  to  WPPSS  turned  against  it — and 
to  the  courts  for  help. 

In  a  suit  filed  by  11  Oregon  utilities,  a 
Lane  County  judge  invalidated  contracts 
with  Oregon  utilities  to  participate  in 
WPPSS  4  and  5,  ruling  that  they  did  not 
have  to  pay  their  share  of  the  $2.25  billion 
owed  on  the  cancelled  plants.  In  Washing- 
ton, the  Chemical  Bank  of  New  York  sued 
all  88  WPPSS  4  and  5  sponsors,  trying  to 
force  payment  of  the  debt  The  validity  of 
contracts  between  WPPSS  and  utilities  in 
Idaho  has  reached  that  state's  Supreme 
Court.  In  Wyoming,  courts  began  review- 
ing a  state  utility  commission  directive 
banning  WPPSS  sponsors  from  including 
WPPSS  costs  in  their  electric  rates.  The 
tinv  electric  cooperative,  Orcas  Power  and 
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The  Council's  plan  tries  to  harmonize 
new  resources  with  the  hydro  system. 


Light,  serving  Washington's  San  Juan  Is- 
lands, tiled  tor  reorganization  under  fed- 
eral bankruptcy  laws,  arguing  it  can't  meet 
its  WPPSS  obligations.  And  in  a  "seduc- 
tion suit"  several  Washington  utilities  are 
asking  the  court  to  dissolve  their  obliga- 
tions to  WPPSS  on  the  grounds  BPA 
seduced  them  into  participation  by  pre- 
dicting long-term  power  shortages  in  the 
1980s  and  beyond. 

The  web  of  lawsuits  has  threatened  to 
entangle  all  of  the  WPPSS  projects  and 
drop  the  consortium  into  possible  default 
on  the  bond  repayment  for  Plants  4  and 
5.  Furthermore,  Initiative  394  —  passed 
by  Washington  voters  in  1981  to  require 
WPPSS  to  win  voter  approval  of  future 
bond  sales  —  has  complicated  financing  of 
the  first  three  projects.  And  while  portions 
of  the  initiative  have  been  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional, the  combination  of  litigation 
over  Plants  4  and  5  bills  and  Initiative  394 
has  virtually  frozen  WPPSS  out  of  the 
bond  market.  So,  ultimately,  all  these  fac- 
tors, along  with  other  problems,  have 
brought  an  end  to  the  hydro-thermal  era. 

The  old  power  planning  method  had 
become  fraught  with  hazards.  The  fixation 
on  single  point  forecasts  led  to  a  surplus  of 
expensive  thermal  capacitv.  The  huge 
front-end  costs  and  long  lead  times  for 
construction  posed  high-stake  risks  for 
the  regional  economy.  It  meant  that 
multi-billion  dollar  investments  might  be 
made  that  weren't  needed  after  all. 

By  the  early  '80s  the  old  planning 
methods  had  produced  upward  spiraling 
electricity  costs,  a  near-term  and  potential 
long-term  power  surplus,  and  a  series  of 
lawsuits  threatening  what  once  had  been 
an  orderly  structure  for  power  produc- 
tion. And  it  was  amid  this  whirlwind  of 
events  that  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  sought  to  meet  a  new  reality. 


The  Energy  Efficiency  Era 

If  we  are  to  be  in  control  of  our  elec- 
trical destiny,"  said  the  Council  in 
its  draft  plan,  "we  must  recognize 
the  changes  from  our  past  that  will 
influence  the  decisions  we  make  about  our 
future." 

The  Council's  draft  seeks  a  renewed 
harmonv  in  the  region,  a  harmony  of  new 
resources  with  the  long-standing  hydro 
resource.  It  attempts  to  overcome  some  of 


the  major  planning  pitfalls  of  the  past  by 
focusing  on  two  primary  goals:  Getting 
the  power  that's  reallv  needed;  and  get- 
ting it  as  cheaply  as  possible  with  the  least 
amount  of  risk.  To  achieve  these  goals,  the 
Council  has  developed  two  innovative 
approaches  to  Northwest  power  plan- 
ning. 

"Any  forecast,  no  matter  how  sophisti- 
cated, has  an  inherent  element  of  impreci- 
sion," says  the  draft  plan.  "No  one  can 
predict  with  pinpoint  accuracy  the  mvriad 
of  events  that  go  into  determining  our  en- 
ergy needs  20  years  from  now.  And  as 
events  have  underscored,  there  is  a  high 
cost  to  being  wrong."  Indeed.  To  have  too 
little  power  risks  hobbling  economic 
growth.  To  build  too  much,  however, 
means  billions  mav  be  spent  on  unneeded 
power  projects. 

To  cut  the  risk  of  being  wrong,  the 
Council  adopted  a  range  forecast  as  op- 
posed to  the  traditional  single-point  fore- 
cast used  by  the  region's  utilities.  The 
Council's  forecast  weighs  a  variety  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  population 
changes,  settting  the  highest  and  lowest 
plausible  but  unlikely  growth  rates  out  to 
2002.  Then  new  resources  can  be  planned 
and  adjusted  to  meet  whatever  growth  ac- 
tually occurs.  The  Council  chose  four  pos- 
sible growth  rates: 


High  case,  2.8  percent; 

Medium  high  case,  2.3  percent; 

Medium  low  case,  1.7  percent;  and 

Low  case,  0.9  percent. 

But  even  given  this  broad  range,  the 
Council  savs  it's  vital  that  power  planning 
d  ecisions  not  become  overly  driven  by  a  ny 
forecast.  "Certainty  about  the  future  does 
not  come  from  the  technical  sophistication 
of  a  forecast,"  says  the  Council  in  the  draft 
plan.  "Instead,  it  comes  from  the  flexibil- 
ity and  confidence  one  has  in  the  array  of 
resources  available  to  meet  any  given  con- 
dition." 

Following  the  priorities  of  the  North- 
west Power  Act  —  to  acquire  conservation 
first,  renewable  resources  second,  regen- 
eration or  high-efficiency  resources  third, 
and  conventional  thermal  resources  last  — 
the  Council  selected  a  resource  mix  aimed 
to  provide  enough  power  whether  de- 
mand is  great  or  small. 

This  means  resources  can  be  tailored  to 
meet  whatever  is  the  emerging  pattern 
of  energy  growth.  For  instance,  conserva- 
tion programs  can  be  brought  "on  line" 
quicklv  and  incrementally  as  needed  to 
meet  the  demand  for  energy.  Other  re- 
sources need  more  time  to  develop.  So  the 
Council  developed  a  new  legal  arrange- 
ment called  "options."  An  option  on  a 
resource  can  allow  the  region,  for  exam- 


Big  costs  for  big  projects:  The  changing  economic  realities  of  large  thermal  projects 
have  spelled  the  end  of  the  hydro-thermal  era. 
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Comparative  resource  costs 

Cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  1980  dollars 
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Existing 
hydro 


New 
conservation 


New  coal 
nuclear  plant 


pie,  to  pav  for  the  time-consuming  but 
relatively  inexpensive  siting  and  design 
stages  and  place  it  on  "hold"  for  construc- 
tion. This  optioned  resource,  say  a  coal 
plant,  would  then  be  readv  for  quick  con- 
struction when  it  was  clear  it  was  required 
for  continued  economic  growth.  Thus,  the 


region  would  be  assured  of  the  resource 
without  facing  the  financial  risk  of  build- 
ing it  before  it  is  really  needed.  This  pre- 
consrruction  phase  would  be  financed  by 
BPA.  It  would  require  spending  money, 
possibly  several  million  dollars,  but  would 
avoid  the  possible  multi-billion  dollar  risk 


of  starting  to  build  a  resource  years  in  ad- 
vance of  knowing  whether  it  would  be 
really  needed. 

The  range  forecast  and  portfolio  of  flexi- 
ble resources  is  the  Council's  attempt  to 
bring  a  more  private  sector-like  man- 
agement method  and  better  control  to  the 
Northwest's  troubled  electric  energy 
scene.  It  also  recognizes  the  vast,  still 
bountiful  hydroelectric  resource  as  the 
region's  power  base  once  thought  used  up 
by  planners  in  the  hydro-thermal  era.  The 
Council's  proposed  resource  portfolio 
tries  to  mesh  new  resources  with  the 
idiosyncracies  of  the  huge  hydro  system. 
The  best  example  of  this  is  conservation. 

Whatever  the  pace  of  Northwest  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  Council's  draft  plan 
places  emphasis  upon  stretching  present 
resources  to  meet  future  needs.  Conserva- 
tion energy  will  cost  about  1.8  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour,  according  to  the  Coundl's 
analysis,  or  about  '  3  the  cost  of  new  ther- 
mal power.  It  also  allows  the  already 
cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  hydro- 
power  to  be  put  to  greater  efficiency  in 
use.  Using  existing  hvdropower  more  effi- 
ciently offers  the  region  a  far  cheaper  al- 
ternative than  building  new  expensive 
generating  capacity  to  provide  added 
supplies  of  power.  It  is  this  new  reality 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  draft  Regional  Conservation  and 
Electric  Power  Plan. 


Name 


Address 


Send  this  coupon  to: 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
700  SW  Taylor,  Suite  200 
Portland,  Oregon  97205 
Attn:  Beata  Teberg 

Those  who  request  a  copy  of  the  draft  plan  will  also 
be  sent  the  final  plan. 


Technical  appendices  are  included  in  the  plan  document 
with  the  exception  of  Appendix  J,  Model  Standards  for  New 
Construction.  For  information  on  obtaining  Appendix  J. 
please  contact  Carol  McAllister  at  the  Councils  central 
office. 

Technical  exhibits,  including  contractor  reports,  staff  issue 
papers  and  model  documentation,  may  be  examined  at  the 
Council's  central  and  state  offices  and  BPA  area  offices 
during  regular  business  hours.  For  more  information, 
contact  Ruth  Curtis  at  the  Council's  central  office. 
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"The  challenge  to  exert  some 
control  over  our  energy  future  . 


that  drives  the  Council's  draft  plan.  Con- 
servation can  provide  new  power  and 
save  ratepayers  money  on  their  electric 
bills.  And  it  complements  the  hvdropower 
system,  in  good  and  bad  water  years. 

The  other  proposed  resources  also  mesh 
well  with  the  existing  hydro  system.  New 
hydroelectric  dams  would  offer  renewable 
sources  of  power,  but  would  be  located 
with  minimal  impact  to  the  environment 
and  fish  and  wildlife.  Cogeneration  fa- 
cilities, which  produce  power  from  indus- 
trial waste  heat,  tend  to  follow  economic 
activity  so  they  would  be  in  use  during 
vigorous  business  periods  and  shut  down 
when  business  slacks  off.  Combustion 
turbines,  inexpensive  to  build  but  expen- 
sive to  operate  over  extended  time  periods 
because  they  burn  oil  or  natural  gas,  likelv 
would  be  used  to  cover  sudden  growth 
spurts  or  for  short  periods  to  provide 
peaking  power. 

The  Council  chose  coal  as  its  last  re- 
source. While  any  thermal  resource  is  ex- 
pensive, coal  plants  cost  less  to  build  than 
nuclear  plants.  They  can  be  built  quicker 
than  nuclear  plants,  and  because  more  of 
their  costs  are  for  fuel,  coal  plants  are 
more  economical  to  shut  down  when  the 
hydro  system  is  generating  surplus  power 


thanks  to  high  water. 

Planning  the  power  for  many  possible 
tomorrows.  Using  a  mix  of  resources  flexi- 
ble enough  to  adapt  to  changing  growth 


A  new  era:  Energy  conservation  is  the 
linchpin  of  the  Council's  regional  power 
plan. 


patterns.  Applying  the  test  of  cost-effec- 
tiveness, efficiency  and  risk  management. 
These  are  the  key  elements  the  eight 
Council  members  propose  for  bringing  a 
new  order  to  the  Pacific  Northwest's  trou- 
bled electric  power  scene. 

It's  a  big  change.  Perhaps  it's  the  kind  of 
change  Senator  Hatfield  had  in  mind  as  he 
addressed  the  Senate  urging  passage  of 
the  Northwest  Power  Bill.  "Our  solution," 
Hatfield  advised  his  colleagues  in  describ- 
ing the  proposed  legislation,  "sought  the 
injection  of  the  public's  participation,  di- 
rectly and  through  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  into  the  power  planning  process 
which  was  once  the  exclusive  domain  of 
utility  executives." 

Through  the  public  and  the  governors, 
the  Council  has  sought  to  initiate  the  re- 
gion's first  complete  electric  power  plan. 
As  the  Council  says  in  its  draft,  "Today, 
our  region  faces  a  new  challenge  —  the 
challenge  of  a  new  era  in  generating  elec- 
tncity  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Funda- 
mentally, it  is  a  challenge  to  us  as  North- 
westerners  to  exert  some  control  over  our 
energy  future,  to  craft  a  plan  that  can 
confidently  meet  a  wide  range  of  potential 
tomorrows  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
the  ratepayers  of  our  states." 


Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
700  S.W.  Taylor,  Suite  200 
Portland,  Oregon  97205 
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NOTICES 


Final  energy  plan 
adoption  scheduled 


The  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
will  adopt  the  final  Regional  Conservation 
and  Electric  Power  Plan  at  a  meeting 
scheduled  for  April  27-28.  The  meeting 
will  begin  at  9:00  a.m.  in  the  South  Audi- 
torium of  the  Federal  Building  in  Seattle. 


Final  energy  plan 
distribution 


The  Regional  Conservation  and  Electric 
Power  Plan  will  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion in  mid-May.  If  you  ordered  a  copy  of  the 
draft  plan,  you  will  automatically  receive  a 
copy  of  the  final  plan.  Do  not  reorder. 

If  you  did  not  order  a  copy  of  the  draft 
plan,  see  the  coupon  on  page  15. 


Low  water  conference 
to  be  held 


While  water  levels  are  up  throughout 
the  region  this  year,  twice  during  the  1970s 
the  Northwest  experienced  drought  con- 
ditions so  severe  that  legislatures  con- 
sidered cloud  seeding  to  provide  some 
needed  moisture. 

A  number  of  educators  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  power,  fisheries,  water  and 
natural  resource  agencies  have  decided 
that  in  this  year  of  plentiful  water  the  re- 
gion should  make  plans  to  manage  low 
water  year  emergencies. 

"Are  We  Prepared  for  the  Next 
Drought"  is  the  topic  of  an  all-day  confer- 
ence beginning  at  8:30  a.m.,  Friday,  May  6, 
at  the  Portland  Airport  Sheraton  Inn. 
Issues  to  be  addressed  include  anticipat- 
ing the  problems;  concerns  of  fisheries, 
power  and  environmental  interests;  and 
the  roles  of  treaty  tribes  and  state  and  local 
governments. 

Donald  Moos,  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Department  of  Ecology,  will  be 
the  luncheon  speaker.  U.S.  Rep.  Ron 
Wyden  of  Oregon's  Third  District,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, has  been  invited  to  be  the  conclud- 
ing speaker. 

Fees  for  the  conference  are  $65  for  those 
registering  before  April  15;  $80  after  April 
15;  and  $30  for  students.  The  fees  include 
copies  of  the  proceedings.  Washington 
state  attorneys  will  receive  six  hours  of 
continuing  legal  education  credit. 

To  register,  send  a  check  to  Low  Water 
Year  Emergency  Conference,  P.O.  Box 
5252,  Lynnwood,  WA  98036.  Further  in- 
formation is  available  from  Charles  F. 
Broches  (206/771-2686);  Mike  Spranger  of 
Washington  State  Sea  Grant  in  Vancouver 
(206/696-6018);  or  Attorney  Bill  H.  Wil- 
liamson in  Seattle  (206/624-8901). 
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Proposed  BPA  rate  increase 

Cents  per  kilowatt-hour 


Priority  firm 
Industrial 
Surplus  firm 
Non-firm 
Spill 


Current 
1.80 
2.45 
3.2 
1.8 
0.9 


Proposed 
2.28 
2.57 
3.0 
2.1 
1.3 


T: 
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Bonneville  announces  proposed  rate  increase 

Agency  trims  costs  to  keep  increase  doivn 


The  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration announced  its 
long-awaited  1983  rate  propo- 
sal in  March  calling  for  a  27 
percent  increase  in  the 
wholesale  rate  for  "priority 
firm  power"  and  a  5  percent 
increase  in  the  industrial  rate. 

BPA  staff  earlier  estimated 
that  an  increase  up  to  45  per- 
cent would  be  needed,  hut  the 
agency  curbed  the  increase  bv 
trimming  program  costs  in  its 
fiscal  year  1983,  '84  and '85 
budgets  by  around  $561  mil- 
lion. 

Under  the  proposed  in- 
crease, the  wholesale  price  for 
priontv  firm  power  would  in- 
crease from  1.80  cents  to  2.28 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  (kwh). 


BPA  sells  priority  firm  power 
to  public  utilities  and  to  inves- 
tor-owned utilities  for  resale  to 
residential  and  farm  custom- 
ers. BPA's  industrial  rate 
would  increase  from  2.45  cents 
per  kwh  to  2.57  cents  per  kwh. 
BPA  has  50  direct-service  in- 
dustrial customers,  which  in- 
clude seven  aluminum  com- 
panies. 

The  rates  for  non-firm  en- 
ergy, under  which  California 
and  Northwest  utilities  pur- 
chase excess  power  from  BPA, 
would  both  increase:  the  stan- 
dard rate  from  1.8  cents  to  2.1 
cents  per  kwh  and  the  spill 
rate  from  0.9  cents  to  1.3  cents. 
The  rate  for  surplus  firm 
power,  which  is  purchased  bv 


utilities  in  the  Southwest, 
would  drop  from  3.2  cents  to 
about  3  cents  per  kwh. 

The  new  rate  case  will 
undergo  extensive  public  re- 
view, including  public  field 
hearings,  a  formal  hearing 
process  and  meetings  with 
BPA  customers.  The  new  rates 
will  be  announced  around 
Oct.  1  and  will  be  effective 
Nov.  1,  1983,  through  June  30, 
1985. 

Bonneville  tapered  its  earlier 
rate  increase  estimates  by  re- 
ducing program  costs  in  a 
number  of  areas.  I  he  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply 
System  reduced  its  costs  for 
VVPPSS  plants  1,  2  and  3  by 
$27  million.  BPA  has  under- 


written the  cost  of  plants  1,  2 
and  70  percent  of  plant  3. 
Bonneville's  expenditures  for 
the  three  plants  in  FY83  is 
about  $627  million,  represent- 
ing 49.8  percent  of  the  revenue 
collected  from  priority  firm 
sales,  according  to  BPA 
spokesman  Robert  Reed. 

Conservation  programs  also 
came  under  the  BPA  budget 
ax.  Conservation  program 
costs  were  reduced  bv  $87  mil- 
lion for  FY83;  $168  million  for 
FY84;  and  $218  million  for 
FY85.  BPA  expects  to  spend 
$200  million  on  conservation 
programs  in  FY83,  $172  million 
in  FY84;  and  $256  million  in 
FY85.  Some  of  the  conserva- 
tion program  costs  come  from 


Components  of  BPA  priority  firm  rates" 
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"   Priority  firm  power  serves  public  utilities  and  residential  and  farm  customers  of  private  utilities 


sources  other  than  BPA's  rates. 

The  conservation  cutbacks 
will  occur  in  the  residential 
weatherization  and  street 
lighting  programs,  according 
to  Reed.  Commercial  and  in- 
dustrial conservation  pro- 
grams are  also  being  deferred, 
he  said. 

Projected  transmission  ex- 
penditures were  reduced  by 
$73  million  for  the  three  fiscal 
years. 

Projected  program  costs  for 
fish  and  wildlife  mitigation 
under  the  Northwest  Power 
Act  were  not  reduced,  Reed 
said. 

The  proposed  rate  is  also 
expected  to  help  cover  pay- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
which  have  been  deferred  by 
the  agency  in  the  past.  BPA  in- 
tends to  pay  $152  million  of  its 
deferred  debt  by  July  1,  1985. 

Under  the  proposed  in- 
crease, BPA's  annual  revenue 
would  increase  from  $2.2  bil- 
lion to  $2.8  billion  in  the 
1984-85  fiscal  year. 

The  Bonneville  announce- 
ment touched  off  arguments 
between  the  agency's  indus- 
trial and  public  utility  custom- 
ers, who  have  both  absorbed 
three  major  rate  hikes  since 
1979. 


In  1979,  BPA  raised  its  prior- 
ity firm  rate  from  0.35  cents  to 
0.74  cents  per  kwh.  In  1981, 
the  rate  was  hiked  to  1.1  cents 
per  kwh,  and  in  1982,  the  rate 
climbed  to  1.8  cents  per  kwh. 

In  1979,  industrial  rates  rose 
from  about  0.33  cents  to  0.65 
cents  per  kwh.  In  1981,  the 
rate  went  up  to  1.6  cents,  and 
in  1982  it  increased  to  2.4  cents 
per  kwh. 

Public  Power  Council  man- 
ager Robert  Greening  argues 
that  the  proposed  rate  case 
presents  "an  overwhelming 
rate  advantage"  for  BPA's  in- 
dustrial customers.  BPA's  20- 
month  rate  increase  will  hit 
publicly-owned  customers 
"harder  than  any  other 
group,"  Greening  said  in  a 
prepared  statement. 

According  to  PPC  calcula- 
tions, BPA  collected  $329  mil- 
lion in  revenue  from  its  pref- 
erence customers  in  1981.  With 
the  proposed  27  percent  in- 
crease, the  agency  will  collect 
about  $550  million  from  its 
preference  customers,  Green- 
ing said. 

Brett  Wilcox,  executive  di- 
rector of  Direct  Service  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  said  that  the  pro- 
posed rate  increase  for  indus- 
try "could  have  been  a  lot 


worse,"  and  that  Bonneville 
should  be  credited  for  working 
to  keep  its  costs  down. 

The  rate  paid  by  the  North- 
west aluminum  industry, 
however,  is  still  50  percent 
higher  than  the  average  cost  of 
power  for  all  smelters  in  the 
world,  he  said.  The  proposed 
5  percent  rate  increase  only 
makes  that  energy  cost  dif- 
ference worse,  Wilcox  said. 
The  direct-service  industries 
wonder  if  they  can  stay  com- 
petitive even  if  the  rates  stay 
constant,  he  added. 


California  hails 
power  sales 
potential 


Dan  Evans,  chairman  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council,  summed  it  up 
quickly:  "That's  the  brightest 
piece  of  news  we've  heard." 

Evans  made  the  statement 
as  Charles  R.  Imbrecht,  chair- 
man of  the  California  Energy 
Commission  and  chief  energy 
advisor  to  California  Governor 


Deukmejian,  told  the  Council 
in  Seattle  that  California  was 
truly  interested  in  buying 
surplus  electricity  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Imbrecht  had  told  the  Coun- 
cil that  in  his  opinion,  sales  of 
surplus  power  to  California 
could  provide  "enormous  eco- 
nomic benefit"  to  both  re- 
gions. 

"Your  Council  is  now  posi- 
tioned to  make  recommenda- 
tions that  could  save  North- 
west and  California  ratepayers 
literally  billions  of  dollars  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury and  beyond,"  he  said. 

California,  Imbrecht  said,  is 
already  buying  about  $300  mil- 
lion worth  of  surplus  energy 
from  the  Northwest,  or  about 
20  percent  of  California's 
needs. 

Until  Imbrecht's  testimony 
before  the  Council,  the  possi- 
bility of  any  long-term  agree- 
ment with  California  on  the 
sale  of  additional  surplus 
power  from  the  Northwest 
had  been  no  more  than  specu- 
lation. For  that  reason,  the 
Council  had  encouraged  but 
did  not  plan  for  any  additional 
sales  of  surplus  power  outside 
the  state  in  its  draft  Power 
Plan.  Instead,  the  Council  dis- 
cussed methods  of  offering  the 
region's  surplus  to  irrigators 
on  an  interruptible  basis,  and 
of  using  the  interruptible 
surplus  power  as  an  alterna- 
tive source  of  energy  for  heat- 
ing commercial  and  industrial 
boilers. 

Imbrecht  blamed  the  lack  of 
any  expanded  agreement  on 
what  he  called  "mutual  mis- 
understandings" and  "mutual 
shortsightedness." 

He  said  an  agreement  now, 
however,  had  the  personal 
support  of  Governor  Deuk- 
mejian. 

"We  take  this  matter  very 
seriously  and  pledge  our  best 
effort  to  work  cooperatively 
with  you,"  he  said. 

"We  would  urge  that  this 
issue  not  be  relegated  to  mid- 
level  staff  discussions,"  he 
continued,  "but  rather  be  ele- 
vated to  the  level  of  policy- 
makers" in  order  to  cut 
through  past  problems  and 
move  toward  a  resolution. 

Evans  responded  that  the 
Council,  as  representatives  of 
the  governors  of  the  four 
Northwest  states,  would  likelv 


be  an  appropriate  organization 
to  work  with  the  California 

Energy  Commission  on  a 
power  sales  agreement. 

Imbrecht  said  that  a  power 
agreement  would  benefit  both 
regions.  Among  other  things, 
greater  exports  would  lower 
power  rates  in  the  Northwest 
because  the  region  would  get 
revenues  from  surpluses  not 
now  being  sold. 

Califomians  would  benefit 
from  greater  Northwest  sales, 
he  continued,  through  reduc- 
tions in  energy  costs  to  cus- 
tomers there  and  by  limiting 
the  state's  exposure  to  the 
whims  of  the  world's  oil 
market. 

Imbrecht  said  the  sales 
could  save  Califomians  nearly 
$250  million  a  year  while  earn- 
ing Northwesterners  more 
than  the  $300  million. 

Imbrecht  indicated  that  his 
proposal  did  not  include  the 
purchase  of  power  produced 
by  WPPSS  nuclear  plants  4 
and  5.  WPPSS  earlier  had 
proposed  such  a  sale. 

A  study  submitted  by  Im- 
brecht indicated  that  any  sale 
of  Northwest  power  to 
California  "could  not  proceed" 
under  rates  projected  for 
WPPSS  4  and  5. 

The  California  Public  Utility 
Commission  in  a  letter  to  the 
Council  also  indicated  that 
power  companies  in  California 
had  "no  interest"  in  the  pur- 
chase of  power  directly  from 
WPPSS  4  and  5. 

"We  would  oppose  any 


ownership  or  purchase  from 
those  facilities  because  of 
(1)  their  relative  economic  un- 
attractiveness,  (2)  their  high 
financial  risk  when  compared 
to  other  resources  available  to 
California  utilities,  and  (3)  the 
enormous  uncertainty  with  re- 
spect to  their  eventual  comple- 
tion dates  and  associated 
costs,"  the  Commission  wrote. 

The  Commission  said  that 
California  utilities  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  possibility  ol 
power  purchases  from  the 
Northwest  if  they  did  not  in- 
clude power  from  WPPSS  4 
and  5.  The  Commission 
stressed,  however,  that  the 
attractiveness  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  depend  on 
the  price,  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  sale. 

Charles  Luce,  representing 
utilities  which  sponsored 
WPPSS  4  and  5,  told  the 
Council  that  his  utilities  be- 
lieved there  was  a  market  for 
the  power  from  4  and  5  and  a 
"reasonable  prospect"  of 
negotiating  a  sale  of  it  to 
California. 

Luce  urged  the  Council  to 
include  the  two  plants  as  via- 
ble energy  options  in  its  draft 
energy  plan  so  that  WPPSS 
would  have  an  opportunity  to 
explore  a  California  sale. 

The  Council,  in  its  draft  en- 
ergy plan,  included  WPPSS  1, 
2,  and  3  in  its  resource  calcu- 
lations but  did  not  include 
4  and  5. 


Surplus  sales:  Short-term  surplus  power  is  being  sold  to 
industry  at  bargain  basement  rates  under  new  BPA-utility 
agreements. 


Seeking  agreement:  A  NW-California  surplus  power  sales 
agreement  could  provide  "enormous  economic  benefit"  to  both 
regions,  said  Charles  Imbrecht,  chairman  of  the  California 
Energy  Commission. 


Cowlitz  signs 
short-term 
power  sales  pacts 


Cowlitz  County  Public  Util- 
ity District  has  signed  short- 
term  agreements  with  Long- 
view  Fibre  Company  and 
Weyerhaeuser  Company  for 
the  sale  of  low-cost  surplus 
electric  power. 

Leon  Smith,  Cowlitz  power 
manager,  said  the  agreement 
added  85  megawatts  to  the 
PUD's  power  sales  —  "loads 
that  would  otherwise  not  be 
operating."  The  power  is 
being  sold  at  a  rate  of  1.06 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration has  large  quan- 
tities of  surplus  hydropower 
available  because  of  a  high 
water  year  and  a  slow  econ- 
omy. The  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  in  its  draft 
regional  power  plan  had  en- 
couraged BPA  to  seek  markets 
for  this  power  in  the  region. 


After  consulting  with  the 
Council,  BPA  offered  short- 
term  agreements  to  its  utility 
customers  for  the  surplus 
power.  The  agreement  be- 
tween Cowlitz  and  the  two 
pulp  and  paper  companies  is 
one  result  of  this  offer. 

The  companies  are  using  the 
power  to  fire  electric  boilers  at 
their  pulp  and  paper  mills  in 
Longview,  Washington.  Trie 
sale  allows  the  plants  to  tem- 
porarily shut  down  oil-fired 
boilers,  substituting  the 
cheaper  hydropower. 

The  short-term  power  is  "in- 
terruptible,"  meaning  that  the 
plants  could  be  asked  to  shut 
down  the  electric  boilers  if 
BPA  needed  the  power  to  meet 
another  load. 

The  agreements  will  expire 
June  30.  BPA  has  the  option  to 
extend  the  short-term  utility 
agreements  past  that  date. 


BPA  offers 
industrial 
rate  relief 


A  rate  relief  package  for  its 
financially-troubled  industrial 
customers  was  unveiled  in 
March  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  Hoping 
to  soothe  the  ailing  aluminum 
industry  and  boost  its  sagging 
revenues,  the  agency  offered  a 
special  11  mill  or  1.1  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour  rate  to  its  indus- 
trial customers  who  increase 
their  electrical  consumption 
above  their  current  loads. 

Bonneville's  industrial  cus- 
tomers pay  about  2.6  cents  per 
kwh  for  their  power.  The 
seven  aluminum  companies 
which  operate  ten  aluminum 
smelters  in  the  Northwest 
provide  about  90  percent  of 
BPA's  industrial  load. 

Plagued  by  rising  energy 
costs,  the  recession,  and  a  soft 
world  market  for  aluminum, 
the  Northwest's  aluminum  in- 
dustry began  to  slow  produc- 
tion in  late  1981  and  is  now 
operating  at  about  50  percent 
of  capacity. 

At  full  production,  the  in- 


dustries consume  about  3,400 
megawatts.  BPA's  industrial 
load  has  now  dropped  to 
about  1,900  megawatts.  This 
decline  closely  parallels  the 
closure  of  about  22  potlines  by 
the  aluminum  producers. 

Bonneville  offered  the  rate 
relief  package  to  its  industrial 
customers  on  March  22.  Seven 
customers  —  Reynolds  Alu- 
minum, Martin-Marietta,  In- 
talco,  Alcoa,  Georgia  Pacific, 
Pacific  Carbide  and  Pennwalt 
Corporation  —  have  signed 
the  short-term  contract,  which 
is  effective  April  1  through 
Oct.  31.  Kaiser  Aluminum  is 
also  expected  to  sign  a 
contract. 

The  offer  is  tied  to  the  price 
of  aluminum.  If  the  price  of 
aluminum  rises  above  70  cents 
a  pound,  the  rate  will  begin  to 
disappear.  If  the  price  of  alu- 
minum rises  above  80  cents  a 
pound,  the  special  rate  will 
disappear. 

If  the  remaining  industrial 
customers  accept  the  offer, 
BPA  estimates  that  its  indus- 
trial load  would  be  increased 
bv  about  500  to  600  megawatts 
and  the  agency  would  receive 
an  additional  $30  million  in 
revenues,  according  to  BPA 
Assistant  Administrator  Walter 
Pollack.  $12  million  in  addi- 


tional revenue  will  be  received 
from  Alcoa,  which  spent  $2.5 
million  to  restart  one  potline  at 
its  Vancouver,  Wash,  plant 
and  two  potlines  at  its 
Wenatchee,  Wash,  plant. 
Reynolds  is  restarting  one  pot- 
line  at  its  Longview,  Wash., 
plant  and  will  add  about  100 
employees. 

A  surge  in  revenues  would 
be  welcomed  by  BPA,  which 
has  been  awash  in  surplus 
power  it  has  desperately  tried 
to  market  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  region.  BPA  an- 
ticipates having  a  surplus  of 
more  than  1,000  megawatts  of 
non-firm  energy  through  the 
late  1980s.  In  January,  the 
agency  was  able  to  market 
only  66  megawatts  of  non-firm 
energy. 

In  its  1982  rate  case,  the 
agency  estimated  that  firm 
surplus  sales  would  provide 
$169  million  in  revenues.  Only 
about  $18.2  million  has  been 
received  from  firm  surplus 
sales. 

Though  BPA  doesn't  expect 
the  DSIs  to  operate  again  at 
full  capacity  in  "the  foresee- 
able future,"  it  hopes  its  rate 
offer  will  prod  industry  to  re- 
start idle  production  capacity 
in  the  Northwest,  Pollack  said. 

Brett  Wilcox,  executive  di- 


Help  for  ailing  industry:  Several  Northwest  aluminum  producers  will  restart  closed  potlines  to 
take  advantage  of  BPA  rate  offer.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  rule  on 
earlier  BPA-industry  contracts. 


rector  of  Direct  Service  Indus- 
tries, Inc.  said  the  offer  is 
being  weighed  by  the  DSIs, 
but  one  of  their  chief  concerns 
is  that  it  may  not  be  econom- 
ical to  restart  now-dormant 
operations  when  the  lower 
rate  is  only  available  through 
Oct.  31.  The  aluminum  com- 
panies estimate  it  costs  from 
$1  million  to  $1.5  million  to  re- 
start an  idled  potline,  he  said. 
Bonneville  may  consider  ex- 
tending the  rate  beyond  Nov. 
1  if  its  industrial  customers  are 
still  having  financial  problems, 
energy  is  abundant  and  BPA 
revenues  have  risen  because  of 
the  arrangement,  Pollack  said. 


High  court  to 
rule  on  BPA 
industrial 
contracts 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  agreed  to  review  the  first 
major  lawsuit  involving  the 
Northwest  Power  Act. 

The  first  case  under  the  1980 
law  to  go  to  the  U.S.  9th  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  resulted 
in  a  decision  that  BPA  had 
acted  "unreasonably"  in  offer- 
ing its  industrial  customers 
first  right  to  an  inexpensive 
block  of  power  that  had  previ- 
ously gone  to  BPA's  public  util- 
ity customers.  The  court's  re- 
versal of  BPA's  interpretation 
of  the  1980  law  resulted  in  an 
appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  review  the  decision. 
Last  month  the  Supreme 
Court  announced  that  it  would 
hear  the  case. 

Government  and  industry 
lawyers  were  pleased  to  get 
another  opportunity  to  present 
their  argument  that  the 
Northwest  Power  Act  gave 
BPA  new  authority  to  allocate 
to  its  industrial  customers 
surplus  power —  power  that  is 
left  over  after  all  of  BPA's  pub- 
lic utility  customers  have  been 
served . 

Public  power  lawyers  argue 
that  the  right  of  public  utilities 
to  surplus  power  is  legally  re- 
quired under  the  1937  BPA 


Project  Act  and  that  nothing  in 
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right. 

BPA  is  expected  to  argue 
that  its  interpretation  of  the 
1980  law  was  correct  and 
within  its  authority. 

The  1980  Northwest  Electric 
Power  Planning  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  gave  BPA  the  au- 
thority to  sign  long-term 
power  sales  contracts  with  its 
industrial  customers.  BPA  and 
the  industries,  mostly  alumi- 
num companies,  signed  20- 
year  contracts  in  August  1981. 

Twelve  public  utility  cus- 
tomers of  BPA  filed  suit  in  the 
9th  Circuit  Court  against  the 
agencv,  arguing  that  the 
contracts  violated  their  status 
as  preference  customers.  The 
I\iblic  Power  Council,  which 
represents  most  of  the  region's 
public  utilities,  later  joined  the 
suit.  Fourteen  of  BPA's  15  in- 
dustrial customers  joined  the 
agencv  to  argue  that  the  pref- 
erence status  should  apply 
only  to  firm  power  sales,  not 
to  sales  to  surplus  power. 

The  Supreme  Court  case  is 
expected  to  attract  national  at- 
tention, especially  from  pref- 
erence customer  interests. 
Robert  Greening,  manager  of 
the  Public  Power  Council,  said 
he  expects  the  American  Pub- 
lic Power  Association  and  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
eratives to  file  briefs  in  sup- 
port of  the  Public  Power 
Coundl's  position. 

He  concluded,  however, 
that  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
—  no  matter  how  it  goes  — 
will  have  little  impact  on  the 
average  Northwest  ratepayer 
except  as  it  may  affect  the  fu- 
ture development  of  power 
resources. 


Aggressive 
conservation 
study  to  begin 


The  nation's  first  com- 
munitv-wide  study  of  the  po- 
tential of  conservation  is 
scheduled  to  get  under  way  in 
Hood  River,  Oregon,  this 
spring. 

The  two-vear  project  will 
open  with  an  intensive  mar- 


Conservation  R&D:  BPA's  Hood  River  project  will  weatherize  an  entire  county  and  measure 
the  effects. 


keting  campaign  to  achieve 
"the  maximum  possible  pene- 
tration of  a  very  aggressive 
weatherization  program,"  ac- 
cording to  Steve  Hickok,  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration's 
assistant  administrator  for 
conservation. 

"If  we  need  to,  we'll  be 
going  door-to-door  knocking 
in  order  to  get  the  pitch  across 
to  every  single  houshold  in  the 
county,"  says  Hickok,  "and 
try  to  talk  them  into  participa- 
ting." 

The  Hood  River  project,  said 
Hickok,  is  "essentially  a  re- 
search and  development  effort 
which  addresses  the  potential 
of  residential  dwelling  conser- 
vation." The  project,  repre- 
senting four  months  of  prepa- 
ration by  several  design  teams, 
has  been  planned  to  demon- 
strate and  document  the 
maximum  conservation 
achievable  within  the  residen- 
tial sector  through  retrofit 
measures. 

Such  information  is  impor- 
tant in  order  to  set  reasonable 
targets  for  conservation  sav- 
ings. The  data  to  be  collected 
is  expected  to  answer  such 
questions  as: 

1.  What  overall  electricity 
savings  can  be  achieved  by 
implementing  an  intensive 
community  campaign  which 
fully  finances  conservation  for 


homeowners  and  renters? 

2.  What  market  penetration 
rates  can  be  achieved  by  the 
program  (or,  what  percentage 
of  households  will  be  weath- 
erized)? 

3.  What  market  penetration 
rates  can  be  achieved  for  spe- 
cific measures? 

4.  How  do  the  estimated 
savings  for  specific  measures 
compare  with  actual  savings? 
How  accurate  are  current  heat 
loss  methodologies  compared 
to  the  actual  savings  observed? 

5.  What  are  the  physical 
and  behavioral  barriers  to  im- 
plementing a  high  level  of 
conservation?  How  frequently 
are  these  barriers  encoun- 
tered? Are  certain  physical 
barriers  related  to  certain  types 
of  dwellings? 

6.  What  effect  will  an  ag- 
gressive conservation  program 
have  on  community  attitudes 
toward  conservation? 

7.  How  much  of  the  Hood 
River  experience  can  be  gener- 
alized to  the  rest  of  the  region? 

Budgeted  at  $20  million,  the 
Hood  River  program  will  offer 
free  home  energy  audits  to  all 
of  the  some  6,300  residences  in 
Hood  River  county  served  by 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Com- 
pany and  the  Hood  River  Elec- 
tric Cooperative. 

There  are  approximately 
3,100  electrically-heated 


homes  in  the  county.  Resi- 
dents with  electric  heat  who 
elect  to  participate  in  the  proj- 
ect will  be  offered  free  weath- 
erization which  goes  beyond 
current  BPA  standards  —  R-49 
ceiling  insulation,  for  example, 
as  well  as  R-38  floor  insula- 
tion, R-ll  to  R-19  wall  insula- 
tion, and  triple-glazed  glass. 
Before  the  retrofit  work  is  au- 
thorized, however,  an  energy 
audit  must  indicate  the  mea- 
sures would  be  cost-effective. 

Customers  who  use  electric- 
ity only  for  lighting  and  water 
heating  will  be  offered  the  en- 
ergy audit  and  free  water 
heater  wraps.  These  residents 
will  be  advised  on  how  they 
might  save  energy  by  adopting 
conservation  measures. 

Hickok  said  Hood  River  was 
selected  for  the  demonstration 
project  for  several  reasons:  It  is 
small,  it  is  close  to  major  dis- 
tribution centers  for  supplies, 
and  its  climate  is  similar  to  the 
regional  average.  In  addition, 
its  loads  can  be  isolated  so  that 
the  overall  impact  of  conserva- 
tion on  electrical  transmission 
facilities  can  be  easily  moni- 
tored. 

Comparison  studies  of  at- 
titudes toward  energy  use  and 
conservation  are  planned  in 
Pendleton  and  Grants  Pass. 

Cost  of  the  demonstration 
project  will  be  assumed  by  the 


region's  ratepayers  through 
the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration. 

The  project  is  the  collective 
product  of  BPA,  PP&L,  the 
Hood  River  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, the  Pacific  Northwest 
Utilities  Conference  Commit- 
tee, the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council,  and  the  North- 
west Public  Power  Association. 


Council 
selects  fish 
production  panel 


The  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council  has  selected  a 
panel  to  help  in  planning  the 
most  effective  ways  to  increase 
depleted  stocks  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.  The  seven- 
member  Fish  Propagation 
Panel  is  made  up  of  recog- 
nized regional  experts  in  fish 
production.  Members  of  the 
panel  are: 

Richard  Whitnev,  panel 
chairman  and  leader  of  the 
Washington  Cooperative 
Fishery  Research  Unit  at  the 
University  of  Washington; 

Wallace  Hublou,  assistant 
chief  of  fisheries,  Oregon  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Wildlife; 

Douglas  Dompier,  fisheries 
technical  services  director,  Co- 
lumbia River  Inter-Tribal  Fish 
Commission; 

Conrad  Mahnken,  supervis- 
ory fishery  biologist,  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service; 

James  Johnson,  fisheries 
program  director,  Nez  Perce 
Tribe; 

Ernest  Salo,  professor, 
Fisheries  Research  Institute, 
University  of  Washington;  and 

James  Hamilton,  former 
fisheries  director  for  Pacific 
Power  and  Light  Company. 

The  panel  will  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  Council 
in  developing  goals  for  fish 
production  in  each  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River's  tributaries. 
The  members  of  the  panel 
were  selected  because  of  their 
expertise  in  different  scientific 
fields  related  to  fish  produc- 
tion. 

The  Fish  Propagation  Panel 


Creston  on  hold:  While  permits  have  been  issued,  the  regional 
energy  surplus  leaves  the  proposed  Creston  coal  plant  "on  ice" 
until  further  notice. 


was  formed  as  part  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program,  adopted  by 
the  Council  last  November. 
The  Northwest  Power  Act 
directed  the  Council  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  "protect, 
mitigate  and  enhance"  fish 
and  wildlife  on  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries. 


Coal  plant 
permits  issued; 
construction 
on  hold 


State  and  federal  agencies 
have  issued  licenses  authoriz- 
ing the  long-planned  coal- 
fired  steam  electric  plant  at 
Creston,  WA,  but  a  timetable 
for  construction  remains  unde- 
termined. 

"We're  keeping  the  project 
on  hold  until  energy  forecasts 
for  the  region  show  a  need  for 
the  project,"  reports  Stan  Wit- 
ter, public  relations  coor- 
dinator for  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Company 
(WWP). 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 
Company  and  Seattle  City 
Light  share  with  WWP  an  in- 
terest in  the  project  authorized 
for  a  2300-acre  site  near  the 
farming  community  of  Cres- 
ton, 63  miles  west  of  Spokane. 

The  $4  billion  project  is  de- 
signed to  include  four  generat- 
ing units  with  a  capacity  of  500 
megawatts  each.  WWP,  how- 
ever, plans  to  build  only  one 
unit  at  a  time,  gearing  con- 


struction to  the  region's  en- 
ergy requirements. 

"We'll  be  prepared,"  says 
Witter,  "to  meet  future 
contingencies  without  long 
and  costly  delays." 

Hearings  and  public  meet- 
ings on  the  proposed  Creston 
facility  began  in  several  east- 
ern Washington  cities  and 
towns  in  1978.  Farm  groups 
and  Indian  tribes,  wary  of  air 
pollution  thev  feared  might 
damage  their  crops  and  en- 
vironment, succeeded  in  their 
efforts  to  require  tougher  en- 
vironmental controls  before 
construction  permits  were 
granted  earlier  this  year. 

The  federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  ap- 
proved the  project  January  28. 
Two  weeks  later  Washington 
Governor  John  Spellman 
ratified  a  December  decision 
bv  the  state's  Energy  Facility 
Site  Evaluation  Council  (EF- 
SEC)  to  authorize  construc- 
tion. 

The  state  permit  allows  the 
company  five  years  to  begin 
construction  of  Unit  I,  accord- 
ing to  Jim  Barrows  of  EFSEC's 
technical  staff.  Mike  Johnston 
of  EPA's  Region  X  says  the 
federal  license  is  valid  for  18 
months,  but  extensions  could 
be  allowed  if  factors  develop 
beyond  the  control  of  the  li- 
censee. Then,  he  added, 
further  hearings  might  be  re- 
quired. 

Some  objections,  Johnston 
continued,  have  already  come 
from  the  Spokane  Indian  tribe. 
They  fear  that  their  lands 
could  be  subject  to  fall-out 
from  the  project's  stacks. 

"The  Spokanes  want  to  re- 
designate part  of  their  reserva- 
tion as  Class  I  under  the  Clear 
Air  Act,"  Johnston  said.  "That 


means  maintaining  it  as  a  pris- 
tine area." 

Johnston  indicated  "it  is  not 
clear"  what  impact  the 
Spokanes'  request  would  have 
on  EPA's  authorization  of  the 
plant.  But,  he  added,  "current 
thinking  is  that  the  permit  is 
effective  and  the  company 
could  start  building  now." 

Bob  Anderson,  WWP's  en- 
vironmental coordinator,  said 
the  Spokanes'  objection  is  one 
of  the  problems  the  company 
is  trying  to  negotiate  while 
construction  remains  on  hold 
due  to  the  present  surplus  of 
electrical  energy. 


Flexible 

planning  key  to 
utility's  success 


"Flexibility"  is  the  key 
operating  philosophy  of  Guy 
W.  Nichols,  chairman  of  New 
England  Electric  System 
(NEES).  Nichols  told  Business 
Week,  "You  have  to  remain 
flexible.  The  energy  world  is 
one  full  of  magnificent  un- 
knowns and  you  have  to  be 
able  to  react  quickly  to  inevi- 
table changes." 

"Even  if  the  economy  and 
power  demand  both  turn  up 
sharply,"  says  an  article  in  the 
March  21,  1983,  edition  of  Bus- 
iness Week,  "Nichols  will  do  all 
he  can  to  avoid  building  anv 
giant  —  1,000-MW  —  plants 
that  could  cost  $2  billion  to  $3 
billion.  Instead,  he  is  commit- 
ted to  small  —  40- MW  — 
coal-fired  plants  that  could  go 
up  quickly  and  relatively  inex- 
pensively." 
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The  people  speak 

The  Council's  draft  plan  drew  praise,  criticism,  and 
suggestions  for  change  at  regionivide  public  hearings. 


The  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
turned  out  in  force  last  month  to 
tell  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  their  thoughts  about  the  Coun- 
cil's draft  regional  energy  plan.  From 
ranchers  in  Montana  to  Seattle  busi- 
nessmen, from  Idaho  farmers  to  Oregon 
utility  officials,  people  spoke  out  about 


the  plan's  policies,  assumptions,  and 
impacts  on  the  region. 

The  Council  went  on  the  road  to  Boise, 
Missoula,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Salem,  and 
Seattle  to  listen  to  public  testimony 
about  the  draft  Regional  Conservation 
and  Electric  Power  Plan.  And  the  people 
were  there  to  meet  them.  In  Coeur 


d'Alene,  the  hearing  room  had  to  be  en- 
larged to  hold  all  the  people  who  showed 
up.  In  Salem  and  Seattle  the  hearings  had 
to  be  extended  into  a  second  day.  In  every 
city,  the  hearings  extended  long  into  the 
evening. 

And  everyone  had  something  to  say. 
While  a  majority  of  people  approved  of 
the  plan's  direction,  most  came  armed 
with  suggestions  for  changes  and  im- 
provements. All  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  on  the 
region's  energy  future. 

Marv  Lou  Reed,  coordinator  for  the 
Committee  on  Fair  Rates  in  Coeur 
d'Alene,  put  it  all  in  perspective: 

"The  plan  has  brought  decision-making 
on  our  energy  futures  to  where  it  should 
be  —  in  full  public  view.  You  have  mirac- 
ulously boiled  the  secret  language  (of  past 
energy  discussions)  down  to  two  easily 
understandable  words  —  need  and  cost. 
You've  brought  us  a  long  way.  We  want  to 
compliment  the  Council." 

The  Council  released  its  draft  plan  for 
public  review  in  January.  "The  Council's 
two  main  goals,"  says  the  plan's  introduc- 
tion, "are  straightforward:  (1)  get  the 
power  the  region  needs,  and  (2)  get  it  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost." 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power 
Planning  and  Conservation  Act,  which 
created  the  Council  and  gave  direction  to 
its  work,  ordered  the  Council  to  give  top 
priority  to  cost-effective  energy  conserva- 
tion in  meeting  the  region's  electric  energy 
needs.  The  draft  plan  follows  that  direct- 
ive. Under  a  high  growth  scenario,  con- 
servation would  provide  5,300  megawatts 
of  energy  for  the  region  over  the  next 
twenty  years  —  the  equivalent  of  eight 
nuclear  power  plants. 

The  draft  plan  includes  a  forecast  of  fu- 
ture regional  energy  needs  and  a  flexible 
plan  to  meet  those  needs  with  conserva- 
tion and  other  resources.  To  meet  high 
energy  demand  growth,  the  plan  would 
use  not  only  5,300  megawatts  of  conserva- 
tion but  also  1,236  megawatts  of  new  hy- 
dropower,  500  megawatts  of  industrial 
cogeneration,  1,050  megawatts  of  com- 
bustion turbines,  and  3,200  megawatts  of 
coal-fired  power  plants.  At  lower  rates  of 
growth,  conservation  and  hydropower 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  of  the  re- 
gion's growth  in  energy  demand. 


Hearing  the  public:  Council  members 
(left  to  right)  Larry  Mills,  Idaho;  Dan 
Evans,  Washington;  Bob  Saxvik,  Idaho; 
listen  to  testimony  on  the  draft  energy 
plan. 


Conservation  Savings 

Overall,  the  draft  plan  estimates 
that  conservation  in  the  residen- 
tial, commercial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  sectors  could  re- 
duce regional  electrical  demand  18  percent 
by  the  year  2000. 

Residential  conservation  could  produce 
savings  of  about  26  percent  through  water 
and  space  heating  improvements,  includ- 
ing insulation,  storm  windows,  and  more 
efficient  appliances.  The  Council  plans  for 
85  to  90  percent  of  the  homes  in  the  region 
to  be  weatherized  in  the  next  20  years.  The 
draft  plan  also  calls  for  new  homes  and 
commercial  buildings  to  be  constructed  to 
more  efficient  conservation  standards. 

Some  witnesses  doubted,  however, 
that  the  goals  could  be  achieved. 

"There  is  no  way  the  region  can  achieve 
the  plan's  target  short  of  a  conservation 
police  state,"  Dean  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  Tri-City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  told 
the  Council. 


The  Northwest  Chambers  on  Energy 
told  the  Council  that  achievement  of  50 
percent  of  the  plan's  goals  would  be  more 
realistic. 

Several  utilities  reported  that  their  ex- 
isting conservation  programs  had  not 
achieved  the  penetration  rates  projected 
by  the  draft  plan.  Richland  officials  re- 
ported that  their  weatherization  program 
had  achieved  only  71  percent  penetration. 
Washington  Water  Power  Company  fixed 
its  penetration  rate  at  72  percent.  Portland 
General  Electric  said  conservation  savings 
under  its  program  had  yielded  about  75 
percent  of  audit  predictions. 

"The  audit  standards  aren't  wrong," 
William  Lindblad,  PGE  president,  said. 
"They  tell  us  how  walls  and  ceilings  work, 
but  they  don't  tell  us  how  people  work." 

Others  took  a  different  view.  Ralph 
Cavanagh  of  the  Northwest  Conservation 
Act  Coalition  told  the  Council  that  the 
plan's  conservation  estimates,  in  the  view 
of  his  organization,  were  much  too  low. 
He  argued  that  the  Council  could  add 
more  than  3,500  average  megawatts  to  its 
inventory  of  conservation  resources  by 
exploiting  all  of  the  cost-effective  conser- 
vation measures  available  to  it. 

Richard  Conlin,  director  of  a  commu- 
nity-oriented water-heater  wrapping 
company,  said  his  small  business  —  "the 
largest  employer  on  Seattle's  Phinney 
Ridge"  —  had  wrapped  8,000  water  tanks. 

"The  tanks  we  have  wrapped  to  date 
will  save  neighborhood  residents  $160,000 
a  year  in  utility  bills  or  $1 .6  million  over  the 
next  ten  years,"  he  said. 

The  cost  of  the  program  to  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  was 
$256,000,  he  said. 

Conlin  saw  other  benefits,  too.  His 
small  program  employed  nine  people  full 
or  part  time,  adding  $85,000  to  the  neigh- 
borhood's economy. 


Pace  of  Conservation 

Almost  every  organization  sub- 
mitting testimony  at  the  hear- 
ings had  some  suggestions  about 
how  fast  conservation  programs 
should  be  phased  in. 

In  its  draft  plan,  the  Council  proposed 
that  BPA  develop  conservation  programs 
for  homes,  business,  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry at  a  slow  pace  during  the  present 
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There  was  broad  disagreement  among  witnesses 
over  conservation  financing. 


More,  not  less:  The  Council  could  add 
more  than  3,500  megawatts  of 
conservation  to  its  resource  inventory, 
enough  additional  electricity  for  31/2 
Seattles,  said  Ralph  Cavanagh  of  the 
Northwest  Conservation  Act  Coalition. 


power  surplus,  preparing  to  speed  up  the 
programs  when  more  power  is  needed. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
agreed  with  the  Council  that  conservation 
should  be  managed  so  as  not  to  exacer- 
bate the  surplus.  During  the  surplus  the 
agency  plans  to  develop  capabilities  so 
that  conservation  can  be  achieved  in  all 
sectors  when  "the  time  is  ripe,"  said  BPA 
Administrator  Peter  Johnson.  "We  will  be 
moving  into  commercial,  as  well  as  indus- 
trial, areas  where  we  can  perfect  pro- 
grams" for  later  implementation,  Johnson 
said. 

Paul  Schmechel  of  Montana  Power 
Company  told  the  Council  that  conserva- 
tion should  be  "phased-in"  in  order  to 
"enable  us  to  identify  and  resolve,  if  pos- 
sible, program  imperfections  in  an  or- 
derly, least-cost  manner." 

Robert  Greening  of  the  Public  Power 
Council  urged  the  Council  to  freeze  con- 
servation expenditures  at  current  1983 
levels  and  suggested  that  neither  the 
Council  nor  BPA  initiate  any  new  conser- 


vation or  resource  programs  at  this  time. 

Northwest  Home  Builders,  who  ques- 
tioned the  validity  and  cost-effectiveness 
of  the  Coundl's  model  conservation  stan- 
dards for  new  buildings,  proposed  using 
the  surplus  power  period  to  build  a  100- 
home  pilot  project.  The  project  could  test 
costs  of  conservation  construction,  livea- 
bility  issues,  energy  savings,  and  mar- 
ketability questions,  the  builders  said. 

The  City  of  Seattle  joined  in  urging  con- 
servation research  and  demonstration 
projects.  But  Seattle  Mayor  Charles  Rover 
and  others  urged  the  Council  to  preserve 
continuity  in  existing  programs. 

"Certainly,  the  negative  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  surplus  should  not  be  unduly 
exacerbated,"  Royer  said.  "Yet  only  by 
continuing  to  develop  conservation  pro- 
grams can  we  perfect  techniques  and  sol- 
idify public  response  to  assure  that  con- 
servation will  be  a  reliable  option  that  can 
come  on  line  as  needed." 

Jean  Reeder,  conservation  program 
manager  for  the  Eugene  Water  and  Electric 
Board,  told  the  Council  that  any  reduction 
in  EWEB's  current  retrofit  program  would 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  regain  pro- 
gram momentum. 

"We  would  not  reach  our  goal  in  20 
years,"  she  said,  "and  we  would  run  the 
risk  of  making  the  program  unworkable." 


Mike  Lindberg,  Portland  city  commis- 
sioner, expressed  the  added  concern  that 
weatherization  industries  and  community 
programs  cannot  afford  a  lag  time. 

"The  Council  may  run  the  risk  of  not 
having  these  delivery  mechanisms  alive 
and  in  place  at  a  later  point,"  he  said.  "It  is 
the  momentum  instilled  by  these  organi- 
zations that  is  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
Council's  conservation  goals." 


Conservation  Financing 

In  its  plan  for  financing  residential  con- 
servation, the  Council  proposed  pay- 
ing the  full  cost  of  improvements  for 
renters  and  for  households  earning 
less  than  $16,000  a  year.  BPA,  under  the 
draft  plan,  would  pay  other  homeowners 
only  as  much  as  necessary  to  achieve  the 
conservation  targets  set  out  in  the  plan 

There  was  broad  disagreement  among 
witnesses  over  the  level  of  financing  and 
who  should  be  eligible  for  payments. 
Some  argued  full  payments  were  essential 
to  the  eventual  success  of  the  plan.  Others 
insisted  partial  payments  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  except  the  poor. 

Supporters  of  full  payment  argued  that 
home  owners  who  created  energy  by  un- 
dertaking conservation  measures  are  enti- 


When  the  time  is  ripe:  During  the  energy  surplus  BPA  intends  to  develop  capabilities 
to  deliver  conservation  in  all  sectors  when  it  is  needed,  said  BPA  Administrator  Peter 
Johnson. 


'We  feel  that  variable  funding,  when  you  have 
some  of  your  own  money  at  risk 
at  some  level,  helps  to  control  cost. 


—  Ken  Canon, 
Industrial  Customers 
of  Northwest  Utilities 


tied  to  the  same  treatment  as  utilities  who 
build  generating  facilities. 

Rick  Bauman,  speaker  pro  tern  of  the 
Oregon  House  of  Representatives,  told 
the  Council  that  no  one  proposes  partial 
financing  for  hydroelectric  or  coal-fired 
energy  plants. 

"Full  financing  of  cost-effective  conser- 
vation is  not  a  giveaway,"  he  asserted. 
"It's  a  purchase  of  a  cheap  energy  re- 
source." 

Others  argued  that  less  than  full  fund- 
ing would  reduce  the  overall  level  of  cost- 
effective  conservation  and  thus  raise  en- 
ergy costs  in  the  region. 

In  Missoula,  Marcia  Rundle  told  the 
Council  that  arguments  for  partial  fund- 
ing ignored  the  fact  that  ratepayers,  as 
taxpayers,  already  subsidized  "virtually 
every  kind  of  energy  resource." 

"I  would  much  prefer  that  my  money  be 
invested  in  my  neighbor's  house  than  in 
any  of  the  other  resources  if  that  indeed  is 
the  most  cost-effective  way  to  obtain  en- 
ergy," she  said. 

A  City  of  Seattle  analysis  indicated 
full  funding  would  lower  administrative 
costs,  permit  development  of  simpler  pro- 
grams, provide  more  consistent  price  sig- 
nals to  consumers,  all  in  addition  to  assur- 
ing help  for  those  with  limited  funds. 

Those  opposed  to  full  funding  argued 
that  it  disregarded  the  power  savings  and 
other  benefits  consumers  receive. 

As  Kenneth  Canon,  director  of  Indus- 


trial Customers  of  Northwest  Utilities,  ex- 
plained, those  who  compare  full  financing 
to  financing  of  other  resources  overlook 
the  benefits  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
lower  electric  bills  and  increased  value  of 
the  consumer's  dwelling. 

"Under  full  financing,"  he  asked, 
"would  the  region  be  willing  to  com- 
pletely fund  the  acquisition  of  the  output 


of  a  cogeneration  project  and  then  give  the 
output  to  the  cogeneration  industry?" 

Canon  argued,  too,  that  a  variable  fund- 
ing program  in  which  the  consumer  places 
some  funds  at  risk  would  insure  better 
cost  control  over  conservation  contractors. 

Several  witnesses  expressed  concern 
about  the  rate  impacts  of  conservation 
programs,  suggesting  that  little  or  no 
funding  would  be  the  best  approach. 

W.F.  Bill  Whittom,  mayor  of  Rupert, 
Idaho,  argued  that  "the  best  approach  to 
conservation  is  to  let  individual  ratepayers 
accomplish  it  themselves  through  the  pri- 
vate sector."  People  in  southern  Idaho, 
said  Whittom,  "don't  want  to  have  their 
rates  raised  in  order  to  insulate  their 
neighbor's  house." 

Bob  Parkinson,  a  customer  of  the  Fall 
River  (Idaho)  Rural  Electric  Cooperative, 
told  the  Council  that  electricity  costs  were 
enough  motivation  for  the  consumer  to 
conserve.  "When  I  built  our  home,"  Par- 
kinson said,  "I  put  in  a  storm  door,  storm 
windows,  weather  stripping,  and  proper 
insulation,  not  because  of  a  subsidy  but 
so  that  I  wouldn't  have  the  high  heating 
bills."  Parkinson  continued,  "I  expect  the 
Council  to  be  extremelv  sensitive  to  the 
cost  of  its  plan  which  it  expects  to  impose 
on  me." 

Council  Vice-chairman  Bob  Saxvik  re- 


*Fm  speaking  for  both  low  income  renters 

and  homeowners  when  I  say 

that  without  100  percent  financing , 

weatherization  on  these  apartments  and 

a  lot  of  homes  would  never  have  been  done. 


—  Ruth  Phillips, 

Multnomah  County 

Action  Agency 
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sponded  to  the  rate  concerns:  "Conserva- 
tion represented  2.3  percent  of  the  Bon- 
neville rate  case  in  1983.  WPPSS  1,  2  and  3 
represented  28  percent  of  that  bite." 

The  draft  plan's  proposal  to  provide  full 
funding  to  renters  and  low-income 
households  also  caused  disagreement. 

Peter  Johnson,  head  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  told  the  Council 
that  full  payments  to  renters,  in  BPA's 
view,  would  not  be  fair  to  the  region's 
ratepayers,  particularly  during  a  period  of 
energy  surplus. 

"It  would  be,  in  a  word,  overkill,"  he 
testified.  "It  would  reward  a  lucky  few 
and  disappoint  and  inflame  all  the  others 
who  fail  to  get  in  on  a  cushy  arrangement 
but  whose  electricity  rates  will  have  to  be 
needlessly  increased." 

Wendell  J.  Satre,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Washington  Water 
Power,  said  that  except  for  low  income 
families  he  believed  100  percent  funding 
was  "inappropriate"  and  that  increasing 
the  value  of  an  owner's  rental  property  at 
the  expense  of  other  ratepayers  would  be 
"un  American." 

William  Lindblad,  Portland  General 
Electric  president,  argued  that  ratepayers 
should  pay  no  more  for  low  income  con- 
servation than  they  pay  for  programs  di- 
rected at  others.  He  suggested  that  "social 
welfare  funds  raised  through  taxation" 
should  be  used  to  complement  ratepayer 
contributions  in  such  cases. 

A  Portland  woman,  Ruth  Phillips,  who 
testified  she  lived  in  a  low-income  apart- 
ment complex,  gave  the  rental  unit  financ- 
ing problem  human  scale. 

Until  recently,  her  apartment,  she  said, 
"had  absolutely  no  weatherization  except 
a  little  bit  around  the  doors." 

"It  was  always  very  damp  —  to  the 
point  of  getting  mildew  on  the  walls, 
shoes,  etc.  — and  very  cold  during  the  late 
fall  and  winter,"  she  said.  "It  was  just 
about  unbearable." 

Since  the  apartment  has  been  weath- 
erized,  however,  "it's  hard  to  believe  the 
difference  in  warmth,"  she  said. 

"I'm  speaking  for  both  low-income 
renters  and  home  owners"  she  said, 
"when  I  say  that  without  100  percent 
financing,  weatherization  on  these  apart- 
ments and  lots  of  homes  would  never 
have  been  done." 

Several  witnesses  urged  the  Council  to 
consider  aggressive  marketing  and  educa- 


Out  of  the  board  room:  Reddy  Kilowatt  from  Idaho  Fair  Share  commended  the 
Council  for  taking  power  planning  out  of  the  corporate  board  room  and  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  public. 


tional  programs  to  help  individuals  be- 
come better  home-energy  managers. 

"Education  and  marketing  can  be  just  as 
important  in  effecting  penetration  rates 
(for  conservation)  as  the  level  of  financ- 
ing," Allen  Brown,  director  of  the  Solar 
Energy  Association  of  Oregon,  told  the 
Council. 

Advocates  of  solar  energy  urged  the 
Council  to  include  solar  space  and  hot 
water  heating  among  its  approved  con- 
servation options,  and  to  give  credit  to 
solar  users  for  at  least  the  energy  a  solar 
installation  would  save. 


Renewable  Resources 

As  with  conservation,  individuals 
and  groups  who  testified  about 
renewable  resources  in  Council 
hearings  represented  a  broad 
spectrum  of  ideas  and  opinions.  Concerns 
that  the  Council  called  for  too  much  new 
hydropower  contrasted  with  concerns 
about  the  failure  of  the  Council  to  plan  for 
short-term  energy  from  other  renewable 
resources. 

The  plan  calls  for  (he  addition  of  1,236 
megawatts  of  new  hydropower  over  the 
next  20 years,  along  with  500  megawatts  of 
regeneration.  The  Council  concluded  that 
geothermal,  wind,  and  solarelectric  en- 
ergy were  not  yet  cost-effective,  and  rec- 


ommended research,  development  and 
monitoring  of  technological  improve- 
ments in  these  resources. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Van  Loben  Sels,  com- 
mander of  the  nothern  Pacific  division  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  suggested 
that  modernization  of  existing  dam  fa- 
cilities could  increase  the  region's  hydro- 
power  generating  capacity. 

New  automatic  control  systems  at  some 
powerplants  could  improve  turbine 
efficiencies,  he  said,  at  a  price  much 
less  than  that  of  alternative  new  energy 
sources. 

At  Chief  Joseph  Dam,  he  said  engineers 
raised  pool  elevations  and  rewound  exist- 
ing generators  increasing  "considerably" 
available  generation  at  the  project. 

Several  witnesses  doubted  that  small 
hydro  sites  would  produce  the  energy  ex- 
pected in  the  plan,  or  could  be  designed  to 
avoid  environmental  damage. 

Randy  Hardy,  director  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Utilities  Conference  Commit- 
tee (PNUCC),  commented  that  600  to  800 
megawatts  of  small  hydro  seemed  to  be  a 
more  realistic  figure  than  the  Council's 
1,236  megawatts.  The  two  main  problems 
with  hydro  development,  said  Hards, 
were  fish  and  wildlife  considerations  and 
"seasonality,"  or  at  what  time  of  vear  a 
hydro  site  would  produce  the  most  en- 
ergy. 

The  Northwest  Chambers  on  Energy 
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Thermal  resources  generated  public  heat 
at  the  healings. 


termed  the  generating  assumptions  "ex- 
cessive and  unrealistically  optimistic" 
suggesting  that  half  the  Council's  expecta- 
tions would  "be  more  realistic." 

A  number  of  witnesses  urged  the  Coun- 
cil to  spell  out  measures  for  protection  of 
fish  and  wildlife  in  more  detail  so  that  new 
resource  development  would  not  thwart 
the  aims  of  the  Council's  fish  and  wildlife 
program. 

S.  Timothy  Wapato,  executive  director 
of  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish 
Commission,  expressed  particular  con- 
cern that  the  Council  protect  Indian  treaty 
fishing  resources  in  the  region  by  preserv- 
ing spawning  beds  and  assuring  water 
flows. 

He  told  the  Council,  however,  that  the 
Indian  Fish  Commission  supported  ag- 
gressive conservation  programs  as  a  way 
of  lessening  the  need  for  hydroelectric 
projects  which  might  damage  fish  runs. 

William  Nicholson,  manager  of  corpo- 
rate energy  for  the  Potlatch  Corporation, 
suggested  that  the  Council  had  underes- 
timated the  amount  of  available  cogenera- 
tion.  "There  may  be  10  percent  of  the  500 
megawatts  (estimated  in  the  plan)  in  the 
Potlatch  operation  alone  and  our  oper- 
ation is  far  less  than  10  percent  of  the  in- 
dustrial base  in  the  Northwest."  Nichol- 
son urged  the  Council  to  consider  policies 
which  would  permit  industries  to  develop 
cogeneration  without  having  to  worry 


about  the  regulations  and  disclosure  de- 
mands imposed  on  utilities. 

Several  witnesses  urged  the  Council 
also  to  upgrade  the  attention  to  be  paid 
wind,  geothermal  and  newer  solar  tech- 
nologies. They  argued  that  the  Council 
should  be  prepared  to  encourage  all  de- 
velopments, wherever  they  occur. 

Angus  Duncan  of  Windfarms  North- 
west commented  that  "the  plan  is  largely 
indifferent  to  the  potential  of  renewable 
resources  other  than  hvdro."  He  recom- 
mended that  the  Council  direct  BPA  to 
undertake  a  wind  demonstration  project 
for  "the  region's  long-term  interest." 

Jane  Peters  of  Portland  Sun  told  the 
Council  that  "some  solar  hot  water  sys- 
tems and  space  heating  heat  pumps 
would  be  cost-effective  today,  and  do-it- 
vourselfers  would  be  able  to  qualify  their 
wind,  biomass  and  photovoltaic  systems 
as  cost-effective  to  the  region  long  before 
similar  systems  marketed  through  private 
enterpnse  would  be  cost-effective." 

Robert  W.  Moench,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company, 
suggested  that  renewable  resources  could 
prove  to  be  a  better  alternative  than  com- 
bustion turbines,  proposed  in  the  plant  as 
a  backup  resource. 

"We  believe  that  an  aggressive  ap- 
proach to  renewable  resources  could  make 
them  economically  and  technically  feasi- 
ble by  the  mid-1990s,"  he  said.  "Pacific 


Concern  for  fish:  Tim  Wapato,  director  of  the  Columbia  River  Inter- Tribal  Fish 
Commission,  told  the  Council  that  it  could  be  "uniquely  effective"  in  dealing  with  the 
impacts  of  hydro  development. 


Supporting  renewables: 

Do-it-yourselfers  could  produce 
cost-effective  wind,  biomass  and 
photovoltaic  systems  long  before  private 
enterprise,  said  Jane  Peters  of  Portland 
Sun. 


believes  this  would  be  less  costly  than  in- 
stalling combustion  turbines." 


Thermal  Energy 

Although  thermal  energy  re- 
sources, such  as  nuclear,  coal 
and  gas  combustion  turbines, 
represented  the  highest  cost  and 
therefore  the  lowest  priority  in  the  draft 
plan,  they  generated  a  large  amount  of 
public  heat  at  Council  hearings. 

Generally,  public  and  private  utilities 
objected  to  elimination  of  WPPSS  plants  4 
and  5  and  the  proposed  Skagit/Hanford 
nuclear  plants  1  and  2  from  the  Council's 
plan  and  the  inclusion  of  coal  as  the  only 
future  thermal  power  option. 

Asserting  that  attempts  to  predict  future 
energy  needs  in  the  region  are  uncertain 
and  imperfect,  Edward  Sienkiewcz,  BPA 
assistant  administrator  for  power  man- 
agement and  resources,  asserted  in  a  writ- 
ten statement  that  in  BPA's  view  it  is  pre- 
mature to  rule  out  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
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WPPSS  plants  4  and  5,  as  compared  to  coal 
plants,  at  this  time. 

"Such  conclusions  should  await  more 
definitive  analysis,"  he  said. 

Officials  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power  and 
Light  Company,  which  has  been  seeking 
licenses  for  its  Skagit  Hanford  projects, 
agreed. 

John  Ellis,  president  of  the  company, 
told  the  Council  that  preservation  of  op- 
tions to  complete  all  of  the  nuclear  plants 
is  "clearly  prudent  and  provides  insur- 
ance against  the  significant  uncertainties 
in  load  and  resource  forecasts." 

Ellis  indicated  that  the  Skagit  Hanford 
plants  could  probably  not  be  preserved 
unless  the  plan  reflects  that  thev  are  both 
needed  and  prudent. 

Dean  Mitchell  of  the  Tri-City  Chamber 
of  Commerce  told  the  Council  that  failure 
to  include  the  WPPSS  4  and  5  plants 
"would  be  a  dangerous  and  unnecessary 
gamble." 

"No  resources  should  be  abandoned 
unless  it's  reasonably  certain  they  won't 
be  needed,"  he  said.  "At  this  time,  nobody 
can  say  with  certainty  that  coal  and  only 
coal  will  be  the  best  20,  10,  or  even  5  years 
into  the  future.  No  one  has  a  crystal  ball 
that  clear." 


Preserving  the  option:  Utility  officials  joined  together  to  ask  the  Council  not  to  exclude 
nuclear  power  from  its  final  plan. 


Not  everyone  agreed  with  those  as- 
sessments. The  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council  said  it  believed  that  power 
costs  for  both  coal  and  nuclear  plants  had 
been  significantly  understated  in  the  plan. 


But  it  had  no  argument  with  the  Coun- 
cil's finding  that  coal  power  would  be  the 
least  costly.  The  higher  costs  for  both, 
however,  would  make  conservation  and 
solar  power  even  more  attractive. 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Regional  Conservation  and  Electric  Power  Plan. 

If  you  ordered  a  copy  of  the  draft  plan,  you  will  automatically  receive  a  copy  of  the  final  plan. 
DO  NOT  REORDER. 

Name 


Address 


Send  this  coupon  to: 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
700  SW  Taylor,  Suite  200 
Portland,  Oregon  97205 
Attn:  Beata  Teberg 


Technical  appendices  are  included  in  the  plan  document 
with  the  exception  of  Appendix  J,  Model  Standards  for  New 
Construction.  For  information  on  obtaining  Appendix  J, 
please  contact  Carol  McAllister  at  the  Council's  central 
office. 

Technical  exhibits,  including  contractor  reports,  staff  issue 
papers  and  model  documentation,  may  be  examined  at  the 
Council's  central  and  state  offices  and  BPA  area  offices 
during  regular  business  hours.  For  more  information, 
contact  Ruth  Curtis  at  the  Council's  central  office. 
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Options 

The  plan's  innovative  resource  op- 
tions proposal  was  the  focus  of 
both  praise  and  concern  at  the 
hearings.  As  with  other  parts  of 
the  plan,  it  also  attracted  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions for  modifications. 

The  options  program,  designed  to  re- 
duce risks  and  costs  by  shortening  the  lead 
time  for  resource  development,  would  en- 
able the  region  to  help  finance  siting,  li- 
censing, and  design  of  a  conservation  or 
generating  resource  for  use  in  the  future. 
Under  the  program,  for  example,  sites  for 
power  facilities  could  be  "banked"  but  not 
built  until  their  energy  was  needed. 

Robert  Marritz  of  PNUCC  agreed  that 
options  could  provide  an  important  insur- 
ance policy  for  the  region  —  "if  the  idea  of 
options  works." 

Marritz  expressed  concern  that  options 
might  not  have  the  "shelf-life"  the  Coun- 
cil expected  because  of  changing  regula- 
tions and  that  the  options  "portfolio" 
might  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  Coun- 
cil's objectives. 

Randy  Hardy,  director  of  PNUCC, 
urged  the  Council  to  identify  what  regula- 
tory changes  would  be  needed  to  carry  out 
the  options  concept  and  to  work  with  the 


agencies  involved  to  make  those  changes 
happen. 

Toni  Kelley,  chairperson  of  the  North- 
ern Plains  Resource  Council,  asked  that 
citizens  be  assured  the  right  to  reopen 
permit  proceedings  on  options  to  seek 
changes  based  on  new  federal  and  state 
laws,  technology  and  new  environmental, 
social  and  economic  conditions. 

She  also  pointed  out  the  impacts  of  site 
banking  on  communities.  "A  community 
faced  with  a  site  bank  project  will  be  in 
limbo  for  the  term  of  that  site  banking," 
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not  able  to  plan  whether  to  expand  for 
boom  town  growth  or  to  stay  the  same. 

The  Council  held  its  last  public  hearing 
on  the  draft  plan  in  Seattle  on  March  18 
but  left  the  record  open  for  written  com- 
ments until  March  21.  In  all,  the  Council 
heard  from  about  400  witnesses  and  re- 
ceived about  18,000  pages  of  written  and 
oral  testimony.  The  Council  is  now  review- 
ing testimony  and  revising  the  plan  based 
on  public  comment.  The  final  plan  will  be 
adopted  by  April  28. 

Council  Chairman  Dan  Evans,  at  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  hearing,  referred  to  the  role 
of  the  public  in  the  next  step  —  the  plan's 
implementation. 

"We  may  have  limited  authority  in  car- 
rying out  the  plan,  "Evans  said.  "Sur- 
charge is  one  of  them.  Bonneville  coming 
to  us  for  resource  acquisition  is  another. 
But  neither  one  is  going  to  be  half  as  im- 
portant as  the  power  which  comes  from 
people's  support  of  the  plan." 

If  the  plan  is  viewed  as  worthwhile,  he 
continued,  if  it  has  credibility,  and  if  there 
is  strong  citizen  support,  "you  don't  need 
a  whole  big  enforcement  arm.  That  will  be 
the  enforcement  arm  itself." 

"And  that's  why  I  am  glad  that  so  many 
people  are  here  tonight." 


Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
700  S.W.  Taylor,  Suite  200 
Portland,  Oregon  97205 
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NOTICES 


Final  power  plan 
availability 


The  Northwest  Conservation  and  Elec- 
tric Power  Plan  will  be  available  for  distri- 
bution in  early  June.  If  you  ordered  a  copy  of 
the  draft  plan,  you  will  automatically  receive  a 
copy  of  the  final  plan.  Do  not  reorder. 

If  you  did  not  order  a  copy  of  the  draft 
plan,  see  the  coupon  on  page  23. 


Hearings  to  be  held 
on  NW  Power  Act 


A  House  of  Representatives  subcom- 
mittee will  hold  regional  hearings  in  June 
on  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration's 
implementation  of  the  Northwest  Power 
Act. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  June  13  in 
Portland  and  June  14  in  Seattle  before  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee's  sub- 
committee on  energy  conservation  and 
power.  The  Portland  hearing  will  begin  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  the  council  chambers  in  City 
Hall.  The  Seattle  hearing  will  begin  at 
9:30  a.m.  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Federal 
Courthouse. 

Reps.  Ron  Wyden,  D-Ore.,  and  Al  Swift, 
D-Wash.,  who  are  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, told  the  Oregonian  that  the 
hearings  were  designed  to  explore  BPA's 
conservation  and  renewable  resources 
programs,  review  its  ability  to  implement 
the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council's 
regional  conservation  and  power  plan, 
and  to  discuss  options  for  and  barriers  to 
the  regional  marketing  of  surplus  power. 

Reps.  Jim  Weaver,  D-Ore.,  and  Don 
Baker,  D-Wash. ,  will  also  participate  in  the 
hearing. 

The  subcommittee  chairman  is  Rep. 
Richard  Ottinger,  D-N.Y. 


Energy  code 
workshops  planned 


The  Washington  State  Energy  Office 
will  hold  a  series  of  workshops  this  sum- 
mer on  the  1980  Washington  State  Energy 
Code.  Four  types  of  workshops  will  be 
held  for  four  different  audiences:  (1)  Intro- 
duction to  the  code,  for  people  who  are  not 
familiar  with,  or  who  are  currently  not 
using,  the  1980  code;  (2)  Commercial  build- 
ings, for  those  who  design  and  build 
commercial  structures;  (3)  Owner Ibuilder, 
for  people  building  or  interested  in  build- 
ing their  own  homes;  and  (4)  Enforcement, 
for  building  code  officials  and  for  de- 
signers and  builders  who  work  with  these 
officials. 

The  workshops  begin  in  July  in  var- 
ious locations  around  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. For  more  information  or  regis- 
tration forms,  contact  Linda  Steinmann  at 
the  Washington  State  Energy  Office,  400 
E.  Union,  Olympia,  WA  98504,  (206) 
754-0700. 


Errata 


A  story  in  the  March/April  1983  North- 
west Energy  News  entitled  "High  court  to 
rule  on  BPA  industrial  contracts"reported 
that  "Fourteen  of  BPA's  15  industrial  cus- 
tomers joined  the  agency  to  argue  that  the 
preference  status  should  apply  only  to 
firm  power  sales,  not  to  sales  of  surplus 
power." 

The  statement  does  not  accurately  re- 
flect the  legal  issues  in  the  case.  BPA  and 
its  industrial  customers  do  not  dispute  the 
prior  right  of  preference  customers  to 
surplus  power.  They  contend  that  power 
is  not  "surplus"  until  BPA  has  met  all  of  its 
contract  obligations  under  the  Northwest 
Power  Act.  One  such  obligation  is  the  non- 
firm  top  quartile  of  the  industrial  custom- 
ers' loads. 
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No  longer  in  step:  88  utilities  joined  together  to  build  WPPSS  plants  4  and  5.  With  the  plants  cancelled  and  debts  to  be  paid,  the 
participants  are  battling  about  responsibilities  and  solutions. 


WPPSS  faces  potential  default 

Parties  scramble  for  solutions  as  deadlines  approach 


The  enormous  financial 
problems  surrounding  termi- 
nation of  WPPSS  nuclear 
power  plants  4  and  5  seem  no 
closer  to  solution  this  week 
than  before. 

In  fact,  solutions  of  any  kind 
seem  less  and  less  likely  as 
WPPSS  teeters  on  the  brink  of 
a  huge,  financial  chasm  called 
default. 

When  the  Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System 
(WPPSS)  first  started  building 


the  two  plants  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  their  future  looked  un- 
clouded and  bright.  It  looked 
so  bright,  in  fact,  that  North- 
west utilities  elbowed  each 
other  to  get  shares  of  owner- 
ship, over-subscribing  the 
project  by  30  percent. 

Today,  however,  $7  billion 
in  debt  ($2.25  billion  in  bonds 
and  the  rest  in  long-term 
interest)  and  with  no  money 
coming  in  to  pay  it,  the 
utilities  that  once  battled  each 


other  to  get  in  are  struggling 
even  harder  to  get  out.  And  a 
once-bright  future  looks  shat- 
tered and  bleak. 

Rescue  efforts 

With  default  looming,  sev- 
eral efforts  were  launched  to 
rescue  WPPSS.  Under  one 
proposal,  part  of  the  debt  on 
the  two  plants  would  be 
spread  to  power  customers 
throughout  the  region  via 
BPA's  rate  charges.  Utilities  hit 


most  severely  by  the  4  and  5 
debt  would  receive  financial 
assistance  from  all  of  the 
utilities  in  the  region  who  buy 
power  from  BPA  and  the  firms 
that  purchase  BPA  surplus 
power. 

Under  the  plan,  utilities  like 
Portland  General  Electric  Co., 
Seattle  Gty  Light  and  the 
Eugene  Water  and  Electric 
Board,  who  were  never  in- 
volved with  WPPSS  plants  4 
and  5,  would  also  have  to  pay 


a  portion  of  the  debt. 

The  Washington  PUD  Asso- 
ciation offered  a  plan  for  re- 
structuring all  of  WPPSS's 
debts  by  arranging  for  the 
purchase  of  bonds  on  plants 
1,  2,  and  3  and  using  interest 
paid  by  WPPSS  on  that  in- 
vestment to  pay  off  bonds  on 
4  and  5.  The  plan  would  have 
called  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  state  refinancing  au- 
thority and  contributions  from 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  REA- 
financed  utilities.  That  propo- 
sal foundered  on  Oregon  and 
Idaho  court  rulings  which 
ended  utility  participation  in 
the  WPPSS  debt  in  those 
states. 

Governor  Spellman  tried  to 
work  out  a  solution  with  some 
of  the  parties  using  parts  of 
those  plans  in  a  series  of 
closed-door  conferences  in 
Seattle.  After  days  of  extended 
meetings,  Spellman  told  the 
Washington  legislature  that 
hopes  for  a  settlement  died 
when  WPPSS  participants 
refused  to  pay  any  money  to 
WPPSS  to  avoid  default.  Law- 
yers had  advised  them,  Spell- 
man said,  not  to  pay  unless 
ordered  to  by  a  court. 

Lawsuits  galore 

The  courts  have  proven  to 
be  the  arena  for  most  of  the 
arguments  about  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  current  situa- 
tion and  who  should  pay  the 
debt.  The  scramble  of  lawsuits 
in  Northwest  courts  fairly  well 
defines  the  scope  of  the  strug- 
gling. Everybody  involved  — 
literally  —  appears  to  be  suing 
everybody  else. 

WPPSS  is  suing  participa- 
ting utilities,  the  participating 
utilities,  in  turn,  are  suing 
WPPSS,  while  ratepayers, 
bondholders  and  financial 
houses  are  suing  them  all. 
None  of  the  suits  has  yet  been 
resolved. 

Rulings  in  some  cases  have 
—  at  least  until  appeal  —  re- 
leased ratepayers  from  their 
debt  obligations.  In  Oregon,  a 
lower  court  ruled  in  a 
ratepayer  suit  that  participat- 
ing utilities  in  Oregon  had  ex- 
ceeded their  authority  in 
agreeing  to  assume  a  share  of 
the  WPPSS  debt.  In  Wyoming, 
the  state's  public  utility  service 
commission  held  that  utilities 
there  could  not  add  their 
WPPSS  obligations  to  utility 
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Ground  to  a  halt:  It  has  been  over  a  year  since  construction  was  halted  at  WPPSS  plants  4  and 
5.  Meanwhile,  questions  grow  about  the  plants'  ultimate  fate. 


bills.  In  Idaho,  a  court  agreed 
with  ratepayers  that  two  city 
participants  in  WPPSS  had  ex- 
ceeded their  legal  debt  limits. 
All  of  those  rulings  are  now 
being  appealed  to  higher 
courts. 

In  Washington  state,  Chem- 
ical Bank,  responsible  for  pay- 
ing bondholders  from  funds 
collected  from  WPPSS,  has 
sued  WPPSS  and  all  of  the  4 
and  5  participants  demanding 
that  the  participants  pay  for 
the  bonds  and  interest. 
WPPSS  has  sided  with  the 
bank,  but  the  participants 
have  argued  that  they  have  no 
obligation  to  pay. 

So  far,  in  that  case,  a  court 
has  decided  that  Washington 
participants,  unlike  partici- 
pants in  other  states,  had  the 
legal  authority  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  WPPSS  to  pay 
off  the  bonds.  But  the  court 
has  still  to  determine  whether 
the  participants,  who  contend 
in  part  that  they  were  misled 
into  signing,  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay.  At  the  moment, 
some  of  the  utilities  are  mak- 
ing payments  into  an  escrow 
account  which  has  not  yet 
been  opened  to  WPPSS. 

Bondholders  have  filed  sev- 
eral class-action  suits  against 
defendents  ranging  from 
WPPSS  and  the  participants 
down  through  engineers,  law- 
yers, rating  agencies,  under- 
writers, and  even  utility  offi- 
cials, contending  that  each  in 


some  way  misrepresented  cru- 
cial aspects  of  the  two  WPPSS 
projects  in  selling  the  bonds. 

In  other  suits,  courts  have 
been  asked  to  determine 
whether  some  utilities  were 
"seduced"  into  participating  in 
the  two  projects  with  mislead- 
ing information,  whether  con- 
struction of  the  two  plants  was 
properly  monitored  by  BPA, 
and  how  much  other  WPPSS 
projects  ought  to  pay  for  facili- 
ties built  or  designed  jointly 
with  plants  4  and  5.  The 
shared  amount  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  between  $300  and 
$400  million. 

In  the  political  arena,  the 
Washington  state  legislature 
was  asked  to  pass  laws  pro- 
tecting WPPSS  and  utility  offi- 
cials from  personal  liability  in 
the  disputes.  The  legislature 
also  debated  modifying  state 
bankruptcy  laws  to  limit  the 
impact  of  any  WPPSS  bank- 
ruptcy to  just  plants  4  and  5, 
thus  protecting  plants  1,  2, 
and  3  from  financial  danger. 
Thus  far,  the  legislature  has 
taken  no  affirmative  action  on 
either  proposal.  The  WPPSS 
board  meanwhile  declared  it 
would  never  invoke  bank- 
ruptcy and  several  utilities 
held  seminars  to  find  out  what 
would  happen  if  WPPSS  did 
in  fact  file  for  bankruptcy. 

Default  or  no  default? 

At  the  moment,  then,  with 
no  solutions  in  sight,  it  ap- 


pears the  WPPSS  4  and  5  op- 
eration is  almost  certain  to  go 
broke.  Governor  Spellman 
told  the  legislature  that 
WPPSS  now  appears  on  the 
verge  of  default. 

When  WPPSS  terminated 
plants  4  and  5  in  January, 
1982,  it  had  $12  million  left  out 
of  the  $2.25  billion  it  had 
raised  over  the  years  in  bond 
sales.  (Nearly  60  percent  of  the 
bond  receipts  had  been  turned 
back  to  bondholders  in  interest 
payments  with  the  rest  spent 
mostly  on  construction.)  After 
termination,  WPPSS  borrowed 
another  $47  million  from  par- 
ticipants and  the  BPA. 

At  present,  WPPSS  has 
about  $30  million  in  its  trea- 
sury and  another  $97  million 
in  an  interest-payment  reserve 
held  by  Chemical  Bank  under 
the  bond  sale  agreement.  The 
$27  million  paid  by  partici- 
pants into  court-controlled  es- 
crow accounts  can't  be  spent 
by  WPPSS  at  this  time. 

The  next  mandatory  half- 
year  interest  payment  of  $94 
million  to  bondholders  will 
be  due  July  1.  In  addition, 
WPPSS  faces  an  $8.8  million 
payment  on  its  borrowings 
from  participants,  estimates 
that  settlement  of  contractor 
claims  could  run  as  high  as  $51 
million  by  mid-year,  and  faces 
legal  fees  which  have  been 
running  nearly  $1  million  a 
month  —  all  in  addition  to 
administrative  costs.  At  pres- 


ent,  WPPSS  has  only  eight 
employees  working  on  the 
terminated  4  and  5  project. 

Bond  agreements  spell  out 
the  steps  bondholders  must 
take  to  put  VVPPSS  into  de- 
fault once  VVPPSS  fails  to 
make  required  payments.  But 
the  after-effects  of  default  are 
not  so  clearlv  defined. 

There  is  nothing  new  about 
default.  Since  1839,  there  have 
been  more  than  6,200  revenue 
bond  defaults  in  this  country 
with  55  of  them  in  the  state  of 
Washington. 

In  a  few  isolated  instances, 
after  the  Qvil  War,  govern- 
ment entities  simplv  walked 
away  and  repudiated  their 
bonded  debts.  Since  then, 
however,  most  government 
entities  have  cured  their  de- 
faults by  restructuring  their 
debts  with  little  loss  of  princi- 
pal or  interest  to  bondholders. 

Spellman  told  the  legislature 
that  any  default  by  WPPSS 
would  have  a  serious  impact 
on  all  future  bond  sales  in  the 
state.  A  WPPSS  default  would 
be  the  largest  in  the  nation's 
history. 

A  special  survey  conducted 
at  Spellman's  request  by 
Knight;  Bonni well  of  Chicago 
indicated  that  state  entities 
would  have  to  pay  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  on  future 


bonds  if  default  took  place  and 
would  find  it  harder  to  find 
buyers  for  their  bonds.  A  de- 
fault, the  firm  said,  could  also 
cost  the  region  up  to  20,000 
jobs. 

Others  took  a  different  view. 
Dr.  Tom  Tabsz,  vice  president 
of  the  First  Interstate  Bank, 
agreed  that  default  would 
lower  credit  ratings  for  the 
public  agencies  involved.  But 
he  suggested  that  default 
would  be  cheaper  than  paying 
interest  on  the  bonds. 


Implementation 
offish,  wildlife 
program 
encouraging 


For  decades,  salmon  and 
steelhead  have  taken  a  back 
seat  to  power  generation  in 
the  Columbia  River  system. 
The  Columbia  River  Basin  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Program,  adopted 
by  the  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council  last  November, 
sought  to  change  that  course 
of  events. 


The  program  gives  fish  and 
wildlife  equal  status  with 
power  generation  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Columbia's  hydro- 
electric dams.  It  calls  for  a 
"water  budget"  to  improve 
streamflows  during  spring 
migration,  improvements  to 
existing  dams  to  aid  migration, 
consideration  of  fish  and  wild- 
life in  future  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment, better  controls  on 
ocean  fishing,  and  other  mea- 
sures to  "protect,  mitigate, 
and  enhance"  fish  and  wildlife 
populations  in  the  Columbia 
Basin. 

In  the  five  months  since  its 
adoption,  a  number  of  steps 
have  been  taken  to  implement 
the  program.  While  it  will  take 
years  of  work  to  restore  the 
fish  runs,  the  evidence  of  new 
cooperation  and  new  consid- 
eration of  fish  and  wildlife  is 
encouraging  to  those  involved. 

Water  budget 

Much  of  the  activity  has  fo- 
cused on  implementation  of 
the  "water  budget."  The  pro- 
gram sets  aside  a  specific 
amount  of  water  to  be  used 
each  spring  to  speed  the  travel 
of  juvenile  fish  migrating  to 
the  ocean.  The  program 
specified  that  the  water 
budget,  to  be  managed  by  the 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies  and 


tribes,  would  be  released  as 
needed  to  increase  stream- 
flows  during  the  period  be- 
tween April  15  and  June  15. 

The  tribes  and  the  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  have  both 
appointed  water  budget  man- 
agers. Malcolm  Karr,  from  the 
Columbia  River  Inter-tribal 
Fish  Commission,  is  the  tribal 
water  budget  manager.  Mark 
Maher,  from  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service,  repre- 
sents the  fish  and  wildlife 
agencies.  The  managers,  based 
in  Portland,  have  established 
strong  communication  ties  and 
a  computer  network  with  the 
operators  of  the  Columbia 
River  dams  —  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
clamation, and  the  mid- 
Columbia  public  utility  dis- 
tricts. The  network  allows  the 
managers  to  better  coordinate 
the  use  of  the  water  budget 
with  smolt  migration. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  hosted  regular 
meetings  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  implementation  of 
the  water  budget.  These  meet- 
ings have  been  attended  by 
dam  operators,  the  water 
budget  managers,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council.  Mal- 
colm Karr  said  he  was  "up- 
beat" about  the  meetings.  "All 


A  river  of  fish  and  power:  Implementation  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program  shows  a  new  consideration  for 
fish  and  wildlife  in  the  operation  of  the  Columbia's  dams. 


parties  involved  are  trying 
their  best  to  make  this  (water 
budget)  work  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  system." 

The  Corps,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  and 
Idaho  Power  have  also  been 
meeting  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve one  problem  area:  the 
relative  contributions  from 
Brownlee  and  Dworshak  res- 
ervoirs to  the  water  budget. 

The  Corps  has  issued  and 
taken  comments  on  a  draft  en- 
vironmental assessment  on  the 
water  budget.  The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  ex- 
pected to  release  their  draft 
EAs  later  this  spring.  Bonne- 
ville said  it  doesn't  expect  it 
will  need  to  do  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  on 
the  water  budget. 

This  has  been  a  good  water 
year.  Expected  January-July 
runoff  volume  at  The  Dalles  is 
103  percent  of  normal.  By  the 
beginning  of  May,  about  50 
percent  of  the  spring  chinook 
were  past  Lower  Granite 
Dam,  according  to  the  water 


Water  budget  concept 
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Budgeting  water:  Work  is  proceeding  to  implement  the  water 
budget  to  aid  migrating  juvenile  fish. 


budget  managers. 

The  major  question  the 
water  budget  managers  say 
they  still  grapple  with  is  the 
relationship  between  the 
streamflows,  travel  time,  and 


the  survival  of  the  smolts  as 
they  migrate  to  the  ocean. 
"We  are  gradually  learning 
how  to  use  the  water  budget 
to  maximize  the  reduction  in 
travel  time,"  Karr  said. 


Spills  at  mid-Columbia  dams 

The  mid-Columbia  PUD  op- 
erators are  conducting  studies 
on  different  spill  patterns  at 
each  project  and  are  also  con- 
ducting research  on  bypass 
facilities.  According  to  the 
Coundl's  program,  spills  must 
take  place  at  several  mid- 
Columbia  dams  in  order  to 
improve  fish  passage  until 
bypass  facilities  are  installed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Council  and 
its  staff  are  working  to  set  in 
motion  other  elements  of  the 
regional  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gram, such  as  ensuring  that  all 
future  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment is  consistent  with  the 
program. 

Enloe  Dam 

The  Council  voted  April  7  to 
appeal  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  staff 
decision  to  license  Enloe  Dam, 
which  would  be  operated  by 
the  Okanogan  Public  Utility 
District.  The  dam  would  be  a 
3.2-megawatt  project  located 
on  the  Similkameen  River  in 
north-central  Washington. 


Ocean  fishing  controls:  A  proposed  new  U.S. -Canada  fisheries  treaty  would  help  rebuild  salmon  and  steelhead  stocks  by 
controlling  ocean  harvests. 


The  Coundl's  position  is 
that  the  license,  issued  on 
March  3,  includes  no  evidence 
that  FERC  considered  the 
Council's  fish  and  wildlife 
program  before  issuing  the 
license.  The  Northwest  Power 
Act  requires  FERC  to  take  the 
program  "into  account  at  each 
relevant  stage  of  decision-mak- 
ing processes  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable." 

The  Council's  program 
called  for  consideration  of  re- 
storing passage  on  the  Simil- 
kameen  River  by  either  remov- 
ing Enloe,  which  has  not  gen- 
erated power  since  the  1950s, 
or  placing  a  fish  ladder  at  the 
site.  The  dam  may  block  about 
100  miles  of  prime  salmon  and 
steelhead  spawning  and  rear- 
ing habitat. 

In  an  effort  to  begin  to  re- 
solve the  issue,  the  Council 
held  a  meeting  May  9  at  its 
Portland  offices  with  all  of  the 
participants  involved  in  the 
project.  The  meeting  proved  to 
be  a  "useful  exchange  of  in- 
formation," said  Curt  Mar- 
shall, the  Council's  fish  and 
wildlife  program  manager. 
Discussions  will  continue  on 
the  issue,  Marshall  added. 

The  Council  will  hold  a  for- 
mal consultation  with  FERC 
May  18  in  Boise  to  discuss 
matters  related  to  hydropower 
licensing,  including  the  pro- 
cess for  issuing  the  Enloe 
license. 

Ocean  fishing 

On  another  front,  the 
Northwest  inched  closer  to 
controlling  ocean  harvests  of 
anadromous  fish  when 
negotiators  reached  agree- 
ment, after  13  years,  on  a 
U.S.-Canada  fisheries  treaty. 
The  proposed  treaty  would 
reduce  the  interception  of  Co- 
lumbia River-origin  stocks  off 
the  coasts  of  Canada  and 
Alaska.  Similar  controls  would 
be  imposed  on  Canada-origin 
stocks. 

The  treaty  must  still  be 
ratified  by  the  U.S.  and  Cana- 
dian governments.  Alaska  ap- 
parently has  some  reservations 
about  the  treaty  because  of  the 
effects  such  curtailments 
would  have  on  the  Alaskan 
fishing  industry.  Council 
Chairman  Dan  Evans,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Alaska  Governor 
Sheffield,  strongly  urged  the 
Governor  to  support  the 


Consultations  and  cooperation:  The  Council  has  worked  to  draw  together  fish  and  power 
interests  to  reach  agreement  on  implementation  of  fish  and  wildlife  program  measures. 


proposed  agreement. 

"You  can't  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  this  (treaty) 
to  the  Columbia  River  chi- 
nook,  said  Monte  Richards  of 
the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partment. Without  some  con- 
trols on  ocean  fishing,  those 
wishing  to  restore  fish  runs  on 
the  Columbia  will  be  "fighting 
a  losing  battle,"  he  added.  The 
Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  has  maintained  that 
funding  for  some  fish  mitiga- 
tion measures,  such  as  new 
hatcheries,  hinges  upon  im- 
posing adequate  controls  on 
ocean  harvests. 

The  Pacific  Fisheries  Man- 
agement Council  adopted  1983 
ocean  fishing  regulations  in 
late  March.  The  council  estab- 
lished conservation  zones, 
fishing  areas  and  harvest 
quotas  in  its  jurisdiction, 
which  begins  three  miles  off 
the  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  coasts  and  ex- 
tends 200  miles  out.  For  the 
first  time,  the  plan  includes  a 
ceiling  on  the  ocean  harvest  of 
upriver  chinook  stocks. 

Other  activities 

Efforts  have  been  underway 
in  other  areas  to  implement 
the  Council's  fish  and  wildlife 
program.  These  include: 

•  Selection  of  a  Fish  Prop- 
agation Panel  to  assist  the 


Council  in  planning  the  most 
effective  ways  to  improve  pro- 
duction of  salmon  and  steel- 
head  stocks  (see  Northwest  En- 
ergy Neivs,  March/April  1983). 
The  panel  held  its  first,  organ- 
izational meeting  May  5. 

•  Completion  of  an  inter- 
governmental agreement  be- 
tween the  Council  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion regarding  funding  of  con- 
tracts for  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gram measures. 

•  Discussion  of  methods  for 
funding  fish  passage  facilities 
at  irrigation  dams,  canals  and 
ditches  in  the  Yakima  basin 

in  order  to  compensate  for 
systemwide  effects  of  hydro- 
power  development  and 
operations. 

The  Council's  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Committee  has  held  regu- 
lar meetings  since  November 
to  oversee  implementation  of 
the  fish  and  wildlife  program. 


Judge  rules 
for  PUDs  in 
Merwin  Dam 
relicensing 


A  federal  administrative  law 
judge's  ruling  that  two  Wash- 
ington PUDs  should  be 
allowed  to  take  over  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Company's  li- 
cense on  Merwin  Dam  appears 
headed  for  the  courts. 

The  administrative  judge, 
Jon  G.  Lotis,  ruled  April  28 
that  PP&L  had  to  give  up  its 
license  on  the  dam  to  Clark 
and  Cowlitz  County  PUDs 
under  preference  provisions  of 
the  1920  Federal  Power  Act. 

When  Pacific  filed  for  re- 
newal of  its  50-year  operating 
license  in  1979,  the  PUDs  chal- 
lenged the  application,  argu- 
ing that  their  preference  status 
gave  them  first  claim  to  the  li- 
cense. Judge  Lotis  ruled  that 
although  PP&L  and  the  PUDs 
were  "equally  well  adapted" 
to  operate  the  dam,  a  1980 
ruling  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  required  him  to  give 
the  license  to  the  PUDs.  The 
1980  ruling  stated  that  munici- 
pal preference  applies  in 


Public  vs.  private  power:  Public  power  won  a  round  in  recent  Merwin  Dam  dispute  when  Clark 
and  Cowlitz  PUDs  won  claim  to  dam's  operating  license.  PP&L  intends  to  appeal  the  ruling. 


relicensing  cases.  Pacific 
had  argued  that  preference 
should  apply  only  in  the  initial 
licensing. 

Lotis  noted  that  the  Merwin 
Dam  case  was  the  first  oppor- 
tunity since  passage  of  the 
1920  federal  power  act  for 
FERC  to  rule  on  competing 
applicants  —  one  public,  one 
private  —  for  relicensing  an 
expired  operating  license. 

In  creating  municipal  pref- 
erences, Lotis  said  Congress 
had  "plainly  expressed  its  in- 
tention to  skew  competition 
for  the  benefits  of  federally 
developed  and  federally- 
licensed  hydropower  by  favor- 
ing public  bodies  as  against 
private  utilities." 

"While  one  may  reasonably 
question  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinuing a  federal  policy  of 
preferences  which  inevitably 
favors  customers  served  by 
public  bodies  over  similar  cus- 
tomers served  by  private 
utilities,  that  policy  is  not  a 
proper  subject  of  debate  before 
this  forum,"  he  wrote. 

PP&L  officials  said  they 
would  appeal  Lotis's  ruling  to 
the  full  commission  within  30 
days  and  then  to  the  courts  in 
event  of  an  adverse  decision 
there. 


FERC's  1980  ruling  that 
preference  should  be  granted 
in  relicensing  as  well  as  in 
initial  licensing  is  already  on 
appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  commission,  presently 
dominated  by  President 
Reagan's  appointees,  shows 
signs  of  reversing  the  1980 
policies.  FERC  spokesman  Bob 
Cecil  told  the  Columbian  that 
FERC  lawyers  will  ask  the 
Supreme  Court  to  send  the 
1980  ruling  back  to  the  com- 
mission for  reconsideration. 

The  federal  power  act  pro- 
vides compensation  to  the 
original  licensee  in  a  takeover. 
Lotis  ruled  that  the  PUDs 
would  have  to  pay  PP&L  its 
investment  in  the  plant  minus 
depreciation.  He  estimated  the 
amount  of  compensation  at 
about  $9.4  million. 

Pacific  Power  had  contended 
that  it  should  be  paid  between 
$740  million  and  $832  million 
—  the  cost  of  replacing  the 
dam  with  a  new  coal-fired 
plant.  Lotis  ruled  that  the  fed- 
eral power  act  did  not  permit 
severance  damages  for  such 
replacement  costs. 

Evidence  indicated  that 
Clark  County  PUD  customers 
would  save  about  $30  a  year 


and  Cowlitz  customers  about 
$102  annually  on  their  power 
bills  beginning  in  1985  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  license  change. 

John  Lobdell,  Oregon  Public 
Utility  Commissioner,  had  told 
the  federal  commission  earlier 
that  rates  to  PP&L  customers 
could  increase  from  $2  to  $9 
for  every  $1  saved  by  PUD 
customers,  depending  on  how 
PP&L  decided  to  replace  the 
dam's  lost  power. 

Lotis  ruled  that  while  public 
interest  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered in  a  relicensing  appli- 
cation, economic  impacts  to 
Pacific  Power  ratepayers  did 
not  fall  under  the  federal 
power  act's  definition  of  public 
interest.  Therefore,  these  were 
not  factors  which  were  "appli- 
cable, relevant  and  material" 
to  the  case. 

Merwin  Dam  is  one  of  three 
dams  on  the  Lewis  River, 
which  flows  between  Clark 
and  Cowlitz  counties  in 
southwestern  Washington. 
PP&L  also  operates  the  Yale 
and  Swift  dams  upstream  of 
Merwin  Dam.  Licenses  on 
those  dams  will  expire  early  in 
the  next  century. 

Private  utility  companies 
fear  that  public  utilities  may 
try  to  take  over  those  and 


other  private  dams,  such  as 
the  Upper  Baker,  operated  by 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light, 
and  the  Noxon  Dam,  owned 
by  Washington  Water  Power 
Company,  unless  some  action 
is  taken. 

Private  utilities  had  asked 
the  Washington  state  legisla- 
ture to  require  voter  approval 
of  such  ownership  changes.  A 
bill  requiring  such  elections 
died  in  committee. 


Council  tabloid 
wins  award 


"What  cost  energy?",  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council's  newspaper  insert  on 
the  draft  regional  power  plan, 
has  won  an  "Addy"  award  for 
outstanding  achievements  in 
advertising  from  the  North- 
west Advertising  Federation. 

The  tabloid  newspaper  in- 
sert was  produced  by  Mogel- 
gaard  and  Associates,  a  Seattle 
advertising  and  marketing 
firm,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Council  and  staff. 

"Competition  in  this  area 
(newspaper  inserts)  is  always 
extremely  tough,"  said  Mike 
Mogelgaard,  the  firm's  presi- 
dent. "It  is  unusual  to  see 
something  not  in  the  retail 
area  win.  Obviously,  retail  has 
the  advantage  as  they  have 
lots  of  color,  flashy  models, 
new  clothes,  etc." 

The  show  was  judged  by  a 
panel  in  New  York. 


A  major  milestone:  Council  members  (left  to  right)  Gerald  Mueller,  Dan  Evans,  and  Bob  Saxvik  don  gifts  of 
t-shirts  from  Randy  Hardy  of  PNUCC  commemorating  the  plan's  adoption. 


Council  adopts  power  plan 

The  20-year  plan  sets  forth  an  energy-efficient  future 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest 


Like  builders  selecting  design,  ma- 
terials and  construction  methods 
for  a  new  project,  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  began 
two  years  ago  to  plan  a  more  secure  elec- 
tric power  future  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Charged  by  Congress  and  their  respec- 
tive states  with  new  authority  to  develop  a 
20-year  plan,  and  challenged  by  rapidly 
changing  problems  confronting  the  re- 
gion's once  stable  electric  power  scene,  the 
Council  members  started  by  asking  some 
hard  questions: 

Did  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
require  a  new  planning  philosophy? 

How  could  they  make  plans  for  an  un- 
certain future? 


Could  a  plan  formed  today  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  tomorrow's  economic  and 
population  growth? 

The  Council  provided  only  parts  of 
the  answers  to  those  broad  questions 
April  27  when  it  unanimously  adopted  the 
first  Northwest  Conservation  and  Electric 
Power  Plan.  The  document  itself,  while 
thick,  seems  thin  compared  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  meetings  by  the  Council  mem- 
bers, their  advisory  committees,  power  in- 
terests and  citizens  groups,  all  of  whom 
studied  and  discussed  for  two  years  the 
grand  issues  and  fine  points  detailed  in  its 
pages.  Yet  despite  all  the  work,  the  plan  is 
only  a  beginning.  It  will  be  revised  in  two 
years. 

Just  as  important  as  its  form  and  sub- 


stance is  the  process  by  which  the  plan 
was  built  and  will  be  carried  out.  Unlike 
the  past  when  power  planning  decisions 
were  made  mostly  out  of  public  view,  the 
Council's  work  is  done  in  public,  a  cir- 
cumstance prompting  Council  Chairman 
Dan  Evans  to  observe  that  "never  has  a 
major  technical,  economic  and  political 
process  been  done  so  much  in  public." 
That,  Evans  said  to  the  Washington  State 
Legislature,  is  one  of  the  plan's  main  fea- 
tures. There  are  others. 

The  Northwest  Power  Act  mandates 
that  the  plan  provide  for  only  those  new 
power  resources  that  are  needed  and 
obtain  the  cheapest  resources  first.  The 
Council,  in  consultation  with  a  wide  range 
of  interests  around  the  Northwest,  and  in 


accordance  with  the  charge  given  it  by 
Congress,  came  up  with  several  innova- 
tions for  the  region's  first  power  plan: 

•  The  forecast  of  future  demand  for 
electricity  would  focus  not  on  a  single 
rate  of  growth  but  a  range  from  high 
to  low; 

•  A  portfolio  of  resources  and  "re- 
source options"  flexible  enough  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  overbuilding  or 
underbuilding  would  be  assembled; 

•  Conservation  of  electricity  would  be 
the  foundation  for  obtaining  new 
electricity  because  conservation  was 
both  the  least  expensive  and  most 
flexible  of  the  available  resources; 

•  And  these  new  resources  would  be 
developed  in  harmony  with  the 
Council's  program  to  "protect,  miti- 
gate and  enhance  the  Northwest's 
fish  and  wildlife"  and  other  environ- 
mental constraints. 


Forecast 

Uncertainty  about  future  needs  for 
power  prompted  the  Council  to 
adopt  a  range  forecast.  North- 
west power  interests  had  sought 
Congressional  help  in  the  mid-1970s  as 
they  foresaw  deficits  in  the  regional  capa- 
bility to  generate  enough  electricity  to 
satisfy  demand.  But  deficits  changed  to 
surpluses,  now  expected  to  last  between  5 
and  20  years.  Thus,  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  predict  any  single  "most  likely" 
growth  rate,  the  Coundl's  forecast  lays 
down  the  plausible  but  unlikely  bounds  of 
economic  growth. 

The  forecast  in  the  final  plan  covers  the 
following  range  of  annual  growth  in  elec- 
tricity demand: 

High  growth  2.5  percent 

Medium  high  growth  2.1  percent 
Medium  low  growth  1.5  percent 
Low  growth  0.7  percent 

Responding  to  public  comment  on  the 
Council's  draft  power  plan,  the  Council 
changed  some  assumptions  about  the  re- 
gional economy  and  made  a  number  of 
technical  improvements  in  demand  fore- 
casting models.  The  changes  include:  in- 
definite postponement  of  the  Alumax 
aluminum  plant;  assuming  slower  recov- 
ery from  the  recession;  and  assuming 
lower  economic  growth  in  the  low  case. 
These  changes  and  improvements  re- 


Surplus  and  Deficit 


Under  the  Council's  low  forecast,  the  region  would  have  an  electric  power  surplus  until 
2002.  Under  the  high  forecast,  the  surplus  would  last  until  1988.  Both  forecasts  assume 
no  conservation  or  consumer  reaction  to  price. 


suited  in  a  slightly  lower  forecast  range. 

The  Council's  electricity  demand  fore- 
cast is  based  on  a  range  of  projected 
regional  economic  growth.  The  high- 
growth  forecast  assumes  that  regional 
employment  will  grow  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  the  nation  over  the  next  20  years 
—  a  ratio  that  is  even  greater  than  the 
Northwest's  most  rapid  five-year  growth 
period  from  1974  to  1979.  In  the  high- 
growth  forecast,  total  employment  would 
increase  by  more  than  3.4  million  between 
1980  and  2000,  compared  to  1.5  million 
additional  jobs  between  1960  and  1980. 

In  the  low-growth  forecast,  total  em- 
ployment in  the  region  would  increase  by 
700,000  employees  between  1980  and 
2000.  This  rate  is  consistent  with  low- 
range  national  forecasts  but  assumes  the 
Pacific  Northwest  would  grow  as  fast  as 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Energy  demand  in  these  forecasts 
grows  slower  than  historical  rates,  even  in 
the  high  forecast.  This  occurs  even  though 
the  economy  is  projected  to  grow  more 
rapidly.  There  are  several  reasons  for 


these  changing  patterns.  Homes  and 
buildings  have  become  more  energy  effi- 
cient in  response  to  higher  electricity 
prices  and  recently  adopted  energy  codes. 
Regional  industrial  growth  is  projected  to 
occur  mostly  in  less  electricity-intensive 
industries  such  as  high  technology.  And 
rising  electricity  prices  will  affect  energy 
use  and  energy  efficiency  in  the  future. 

In  terms  of  energy  resources,  the  region 
would  add  anywhere  between  660  mega- 
watts in  the  low  forecast  and  11,500 
megawatts  in  the  high  forecast  (excluding 
resources  under  construction)  over  the 
next  20  years.  For  comparison,  the  City  of 
Seattle  uses  about  1,000  megawatts. 


Resource  Portfolio 

Given  a  wide  range  of  potential 
future  needs  for  electricity,  the 
Council  assembled  what  it 
judged  to  be  the  least  costly  and 
most  flexible  resources  available.  This 
portfolio  is  sufficient  to  support  record 
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economic  growth.  Yet  it  also  does  not  in- 
volve large,  irrevocable  commitments  of 
money  to  resources  which  may  not  be 
needed  should  slower  economic  growth 
occur. 

The  foundation  of,  and  first  priority  re- 
source in,  the  Coundl's  portfolio  is  con- 
servation. Conservation  simply  means 
using  electricity  more  efficiently. 

Using  power  more  efficiently  will  allow 
the  region  to  stretch  out  the  electricity 
from  its  vast  existing  hydropower  system 
and,  thereby,  delay  construction  of  more 
expensive  resources.  If  the  need  for  power 
increases  slowly,  conservation  alone  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  growth  in  demand.  If 
the  rate  of  growth  picks  up,  then  more 
conservation  programs  can  be  activated  to 
meet  the  increased  demand.  This  is  be- 
cause the  pace  at  which  homes  and  busi- 
nesses install  weatherization  measures 
can  be  adjusted,  adapting  to  power  needs. 
If  the  growth  rate  is  even  faster,  other  re- 
sources in  the  Council's  portfolio  will  be 
developed. 

The  Council's  resources  portfolio 
"stacks"  a  variety  of  power  resources  ac- 
cording to  their  cost  and  capability  to  pro- 
vide electricity.  Under  the  Coundl's  low 
growth  forecast,  conservation  alone  pro- 
vides all  of  the  new  resources  needed  to 
meet  the  region's  new  demands  for  elec- 


tritity  through  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
Council's  resource  portfolio  for  the  high 
growth  forecast  contains  over  11,000 
megawatts  of  new  resources.  Although 
current  projections  indicate  the  high  fore- 
cast is  unlikely  to  occur  because  it  would 
require  sustained  economic  growth  at  an 
unprecedented  level,  the  Coundl  set  tar- 
gets for  each  resource  category  based 
upon  the  high  forecast.  The  resource  port- 
folio calls  for: 

Conservation  —  5,100  MW; 

New  hydropower  —  920  MW; 

Cogeneration  —  500  MW; 

Coal  plants  —  3,300  MW;  and, 

Combustion  turbines  —  1,050  MW, 
included  as  a  planning  reserve. 


Conservation 

•  Residential  conservation  could 
achieve  a  21  percent  improvement  in 
effidency  at  under  2  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour by  the  year  2002  to  satisfy 
the  high  forecast.  Residential  conser- 
vation could  save  855  MW  in  space 
heating  in  new  homes,  520  through 
weatherization  in  existing  homes  and 
510  MW  through  more  effident  water 
heating. 

•  Commercial  conservation  could 
achieve  a  20  percent  improvement  at 


an  average  cost  of  about  1.7  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  by  2002  in  the  high 
forecast.  The  savings  would  come 
from  retrofitting  existing  commerdal 
structures  (720  MW)  and  from  build- 
ing more  effident  new  buildings  (615 
MW). 

•  Industrial  conservation  could  achieve 
a  6  percent  improvement  in  effidency 
at  a  cost  of  1 . 5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 
A  savings  of  545  MW  is  the  target  for 
2002.  The  potential  for  additional  sav- 
ings will  be  studied  by  the  Coundl. 

•  Agricultural  conservation  could 
achieve  a  30  percent  increase  in  effi- 
dency at  an  average  cost  of  1.9  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour  by  2002.  The  high 
forecast  target  of  385  MW  would 
come  mostly  from  system  effidency 
improvements.  The  Council  also 
called  for  studies  to  increase  the  po- 
tential for  conservation  in  this  sector. 

•  Additional  conservation  savings 
were  added  to  the  Council's  final 
plan,  based  upon  projected  increased 
effidendes  in  operation  of  existing 
hydropower  dams  and  transmission 
and  distribution  systems.  A  target  of 
270  MW  was  added  for  the  vear  2002. 


Hydropower 

For  planning  purposes,  the  Council 
chose  a  target  of  920  MW  in  the  high  fore- 
cast, at  a  cost  between  1  and  4  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour.  This  represents  about  10 
percent  of  the  region's  potential.  The 
Coundl  chose  its  target  figure  after  assess- 
ing costs,  environmental  and  fish  and 
wildlife  constraints,  and  seasonal  charac- 
teristics of  hydropower  generation.  The 
Coundl  lowered  its  figures  for  new  hy- 
dropower from  the  draft  plan  in  order  to 
ensure  that  planned  hydropower  would 
be  available  even  in  low  water  years. 


Cogeneration 

Industrial  cogeneration  uses  the  same 
fuel  to  produce  both  electridty  and  heat 
for  industrial  processes.  It  could  produce 
up  to  500  MW  in  the  high  forecast,  includ- 
ing 400  MW  from  biomass  and  100  MW 
from  gas,  oil,  or  coal. 
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Resource  plan  —  High  forecast 


Coal  Plants 

Council  projections  call  for  the  addition 
of  new  coal-fired  generation  only  if  the 
region  grows  very  rapidly  over  the  next  20 
years.  In  the  high  forecast,  3,300  MW  of 
coal  would  be  added,  with  the  first  unit 
beginning  in  1998.  New  coal  resources  are 
estimated  to  cost  between  4.0  and  4.7 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Combustion  Turbines 

Combustion  turbines  are  included  in 
the  plan  as  a  planning  reserve  to  be  used 
only  to  meet  unexpected,  rapid  growth. 
Up  to  1,050  MW  are  included  in  the  high 
case.  Combustion  turbines  burn  either  oil 
or  natural  gas  and  can  be  built  in  relatively 
short  lead  times  of  about  18  months. 


Resource  Flexibility 

This  resource  portfolio,  containing  the 
mix  of  resources  outlined,  offers  the 
Northwest  important  flexibility  to  meet 
new  electricity  demand,  whether  great  or 
small.  Risk  and  uncertainty  can  be  re- 
duced by  choosing  smaller  resources,  with 
shorter  lead  times  for  planning  and  con- 
struction. For  example,  some  resources, 
like  conservation,  can  be  developed  and 


implemented  in  increments  as  the  need 
for  power  grows. 

Other  resources,  such  as  large  coal  and 
nuclear  plants,  require  long  lead  times  to 
plan,  site,  license  and  construct.  This 
makes  them  financially  risky  investments 
because  substantial  sums  of  money  must 
be  spent  well  in  advance  of  the  time  the 
plant  may  be  needed.  If  demand  does  not 
grow  as  rapidly  as  projected,  such  plants 
may  be  deferred  or  terminated  only  at  a 
very  high  cost.  To  shorten  this  lead  time 
and  reduce  the  region's  financial  risk,  the 
Council  devised  the  idea  of  resource  op- 
tions. An  option  would  allow  a  resource, 
say  a  thermal  plant,  to  be  taken  through 
the  time-consuming  but  relatively  inex- 


Resource  plan  —  Medium-high  forecast 


pensive  initial  stages  —  planning,  siting, 
and  licensing  —  and  placed  in  a  "ready" 
condition.  In  that  condition,  the  project 
could  be  accelerated  or  delayed  depend- 
ing on  the  need  for  power. 

Options  would  allow  the  region  to  place 
a  variety  of  resources  "on  the  shelf"  for 
use  when  needed,  thereby  expanding  the 
range  of  choices  to  fit  actual  power  supply 
needs.  "Options  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  plan's  success,"  said  Randy  Hardy, 
executive  director  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Utilities  Conference  Committee.  "But  we 
need  to  do  the  work  to  see  whether  we  can 
make  the  idea  work." 

Hardy  said  options  hold  "very  signifi- 
cant potential  benefits  for  the  region"  if 
the  major  problems  can  be  worked  out.  He 
singled  out  three  "hurdles"  that  need  to 
be  overcome: 

1.  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  would  have  to  change 
its  regulation  on  the  "need  for  power 
test"  which  under  the  options  con- 
cept would  become  a  "maybe;" 

2.  options  permits  issued  would  have 
to  grandfather  the  resource  for  a  min- 
imum of  five  years,  making  it  "im- 
mune from  any  regulatory  change" 
save  for  unexpected  health  or  safety 
developments;  and, 

3.  options  would  need  to  have  a  shelf- 
life  of  at  least  five  years  so  the  re- 
gion's load  growth  can  be  measured 
sufficiently  to  determine  whether  the 
option  should  be  exercised. 

The  Council's  final  plan  called  for  a  task 
force  (the  Council,  BPA,  utilities,  and 
other  parties)  to  identify  the  problems 
associated  with  options  and  to  lay  out  a 
plan  to  work  with  the  state  and  federal 
regulatory  agencies  to  overcome  them. 
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Resource  plan  —  Low  forecast 


Major  Issues 

The  Council  faced  a  number  of 
major  decisions  along  its  way  to 
approving  the  first  plan.  Several  of 
these  issues  are  outlined  below. 

Cost  of  the  Plan 

The  Council  has  selected  the  lowest- 
cost  mix  of  resources  to  meet  future  en- 
ergy needs  and  developed  a  planning 
strategy  designed  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
overbuilding  or  underbuilding  resources. 
The  actual  cost  of  the  plan  will  depend  on 
how  much  electricity  the  region  needs 
over  the  next  20  years.  In  the  Council's 
high  growth  forecast,  many  new  re- 
sources would  be  needed,  including  ex- 
pensive new  thermal  plants.  Retail  elec- 
tricity rates,  adjusted  for  inflation,  could 
increase  by  40  percent.  In  the  low-growth 
forecast,  increased  electricity  needs  could 
be  met  by  developing  less  than  a  third  of 
potential  low-cost  conservation.  Rates, 
adjusted  for  inflation,  could  drop  by  20 
percent.  In  the  short  term,  given  the  re- 
gional power  surplus,  the  plan  calls  for 
slow,  gradual  development  of  conserva- 
tion programs  that  won't  add  unnecessar- 
ily to  the  surplus.  The  cost  of  the  Coundl's 
conservation  programs  will  be  about  3/100 
of  a  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  over  the  next 
two  years. 

Current  Surplus  of  Firm  Energy 

The  region's  current  electricity  surplus 
is  expected  to  last  from  5  to  20  years,  de- 
pending on  electrical  demand  growth. 
The  Council  will  work  with  the  Califor- 
nia Energy  Commission,  Bonneville,  the 
Northwest  utilities  to  secure  an  agreement 
for  the  sale  of  firm  surplus  energy  to  Cal- 
ifornia utilities.  If  a  sales  agreement  is  con- 
cluded, the  Council  may  modify  its  re- 
source schedule.  The  Council  decided  to 


proceed  with  new,  more  energy-efficient 
building  codes  so  that  long-term  conser- 
vation savings  are  not  lost.  Other  conser- 
vation activities  follow  the  need  for  en- 
ergy: programs  are  to  be  developed  and 
tested  now,  and  accelerated  when  the  de- 
mand for  new  power  grows. 

Marketing  Interruptible  Energy 
in  the  Northwest 

During  the  spring  runoff  each  year, 
large  amounts  of  water  must  be  either 
spilled  or  used  to  generate  electricity.  Typ- 
ically, excess  power  has  been  sold  cheaply 
to  California  utilities  and  has  been  used  to 
shut  down  more  costly  Northwest  thermal 


plants.  The  Council's  plan  calls  for  making 
better  use  of  the  spring  runoff  by  seeking 
more  customers  in  the  region  for  this 
low-price  power.  For  example,  electric 
boilers  could  be  installed  in  Northwest  in- 
dustrial plants  and  operated  on  an  inter- 
ruptible basis. 

Quantity  and  Cost  of  Conservation 

After  detailed  analysis,  consultation, 
and  public  comment,  the  Council  decided 
that  5,100  megawatts  of  conservation  in 
the  high  forecast  at  an  average  cost  of  1.8 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  was  appropriate. 
Because  the  Northwest  Power  Act  pro- 
vided that  incentives,  regulations,  and 
rate  designs  can  be  used  to  achieve  con- 
servation, the  Council  has  chosen  very 
high  participation  rates  for  conservation 
programs.  These  measures,  used  as  ap- 
propriate; should  allow  the  region  to 
achieve  high  participation  rates  over  the 
next  20  years. 

The  Council  decided,  after  extensive 
public  comment,  to  include  in  its  conser- 
vation programs:  (1)  a  low-income  pro- 
gram that  pays  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
residential  weatherization  measures,  and 
(2)  weatherization  of  renter-occupied  and 
low-income  households  in  proportion  to 


Resource  plan  —  Medium-low  forecast 
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Average  Electricity  Prices 
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Electricity  price  increases  will  depend  on  how  many  new  energy  resources  the  region 
needs.  The  high  forecast  adds  expensive  new  thermal  plants.  The  low  forecast  adds 
only  low-cost  conservation. 


their  total  share  of  electrically-heated 
households. 

Quantity  and  Cost  of  New  Hydropower 

The  Council  selected  hydropower  proj- 
ects that  are  expected  to  be  low-cost,  that 
generate  most  of  their  energy  in  the  fall 
and  winter  when  needed,  and  that  would 
not  have  adverse  effects  on  fish  and 
wildlife  or  the  environment.  This  resulted 
in  a  target  of  920  megawatts  of  new  hydro 
in  the  high  forecast.  In  the  next  two  years, 
the  plan  calls  for  options  to  be  acquired  on 
six  new  hydro  sites  in  order  to  test  the 
options  concept. 

Use  of  Combustion  Turbines 

The  Council  selected  combustion  tur- 
bines as  insurance  against  uncertain, 
rapid  increases  in  the  demand  for  electric- 
ity. Combustion  turbines  have  short  lead 
times  and  can  be  built  at  very  low  cost. 
After  discussion  and  analysis,  the  Council 
selected  1,050  megawatts  of  combustion 
turbines  in  the  high  forecast  as  a  planning 
reserve  for  unexpected  load  growth. 


WPPSS  4  and  5 

Compared  With  Coal  Plants 

Even  in  the  high  forecast,  the  region  will 
need  no  new  large  thermal  resources  until 
1998,  and  sometimes  after  the  end  of  the 
current  planning  period  in  the  low  fore- 
cast. The  region  is  very  unlikely  to  achieve 
the  growth  rates  of  the  high  forecast.  The 
Council  has  concluded  that ;'/  the  region 
needed  a  new  thermal  resource  now,  coal 
plants  would  be  preferable  to  WPPSS  4 
and  5.  These  nuclear  plants  would  take 
longer  to  build  than  a  coal  plant  —  7  ver- 
sus 4  years  —  thus  posing  higher  risks  of 
overbuilding.  The  higher  risk  would  be 
justified  only  if  the  plants  were  signifi- 
cantly cheaper.  After  detailed  analyis,  the 
Council  found  no  significant  cost  dif- 
ferences between  coal  plants  and  WPPSS 
4  and  5. 

In  the  next  revision  of  the  plan,  the 
Council  will  re-examine  future  energy 
needs  and  the  performance  of  existing 
conservation  programs,  to  see  if  addi- 
tional resources  are  needed  in  the  late 
1990s.  The  Council  will  also  re-evaluate 


resource  alternatives,  including  coal  and 
nuclear  plants,  additional  conservation 
and  renewable  resources,  and  new 
technologies. 

The  Council  also  recognizes  that  model 
conservation  standards  and  regulatory 
changes  to  support  the  options  concept 
depend  on  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. If  they  fail  to  act,  then  addi- 
tional energy  options  would  be  needed. 


Fish  and  Wildlife 

The  Northwest  Power  Act  required  the 
Council  to  develop  not  only  a  regional 
energy  plan  but  also  a  program  to  protect, 
mitigate,  and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife 
resources.  More  than  a  half  century  of  hy- 
dropower development  throughout  the 
Columbia  River  System  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  depletion  of  migratory 
and  in-river  fish  stocks  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat. The  fish  and  wildlife  program  won 
Council  approval  last  November  15.  It  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Conservation 
and  Electric  Power  Plan. 

Future  electric  power  resources  must  be 
planned,  developed  and  operated  in  con- 
cert with  the  fish  and  wildlife  program. 
These  environmental  constraints  become 
"hard"  constraints,  a  new  condition  for 
Northwest  power  planning. 

The  Future 

To  begin  the  work  of  carrying  out  the 
plan,  developing  conservation,  proving 
out  options,  the  Council  has  developed  a 
detailed  two-year  action  plan.  Many  ac- 
tions over  the  next  two  years  call  for 
further  studies,  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects,  and  additional  dialogue 
among  the  region's  interests  in  the  new 
public  process  of  Northwest  power  plan- 
ning. The  Council  will  monitor  all  these 
events.  In  two  years,  it  will  revise  the  plan. 
It  is  a  working  document  "which  will  not 
be  put  on  the  shelf,"  as  Evans  said  mo- 
ments following  its  adoption. 

"It  is  a  plan  which  we  strongly  believe 
can  guide  the  Northwest  to  a  better  electric 
energy  future,"  he  continued,  "one  in 
which  electric  energy  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  assets  of  the  Northwest:  electric 
energy  will  be  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at 
a  reasonable  price  for  continued  economic 
growth  and  personal  well  being." 
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Building  the  region's  energy  future 

The  Council's  two-year  action  plan  lays  the  foundation 
for  meeting  future  electricity  needs 


The  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Coundl's  two-year  action  plan  out- 
lines the  foundation  upon  which 
the  region's  future  electric  power  supply 
will  rest.  It's  part  of  a  larger  blueprint, 
the  first  Northwest  Conservation  and 
Electric  Power  Plan,  adopted  by  the 


Council  April  27.  It's  a  compendium  of 
near-term  actions  with  a  clear  purpose: 
to  build  the  region's  capability  to  pro- 
duce enough  electricity  when  it  is 
needed  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
The  Coundl's  mission  is  primarily  one 
of  planning.  The  Council's  plan  alone 
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Conservation  will  require  everyone 

to  participate  in  building 
the  region's  electric  power  future. 


cannot  save  or  produce  one  kilowatt  of 
electricity.  While  the  plan  has  laid  the 
foundation,  building  the  region's  electric 
power  future  will  require  actions  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  state 
and  local  governments,  utilities,  business 
and  industry,  and  the  general  public. 

"We  are  all  part  of  this  action  now," 
noted  Council  Chairman  Dan  Evans  as  he 
spoke  to  reporters  following  the  plan's 
adoption.  This  plan  will  require  it  ...  . 
Conservation,  in  effect,  will  require  every 
citizen  of  the  region  to  be  a  participant  in 
making  this  electric  future  come  true." 

The  "action"  Evans  spoke  of  is  differ- 
ent from  what  might  have  been  expected 
just  a  few  years  ago  when  Northwest 
power  interests  feared  there  would  not  be 
enough  electricity  to  meet  the  region's 
growing  needs.  They  went  to  Congress  for 
help.  The  result,  in  1980,  was  Congres- 
sional approval  of  the  Northwest  Power 
Act,  establishing  a  regional  electric  power 
planning  process  under  the  direction  of  a 
Council  made  up  of  two  representatives 
from  the  states  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  The  Council  began 
work  in  April  1981. 

A  major  change  occurred  while  these 
events  took  place.  The  electricity  deficits 


expected  for  the  mid-1980s  turned  into 
surpluses.  Sharply  rising  electricity  prices, 
coupled  with  a  national  and  regional 
economic  recession,  depressed  the  de- 
mand for  power.  As  the  emergent  surplus 
of  power  became  better  understood,  it  be- 
came clear  it  would  last  for  at  least  five 
years,  perhaps  as  long  as  20.  The  future 
was  full  of  uncertainty.  Yet  it  was  that  fu- 
ture for  which  the  Council  had  to  plan. 

The  Council  responded  to  this  change  of 
events  by  developing  a  planning  strategy 
embodying  the  notion  of  flexibility.  A  var- 
iety of  new  resources  will  be  planned  to 
supply  power  for  fast,  moderate,  or  slow 
economic  growth.  And  the  cheapest  re- 
sources will  be  acquired  first.  These  two 
guiding  principles  —  flexibility  and  least 
cost  —  enabled  the  Council  to  devise  a 
two-year  plan  that  serves  both  short  and 
long  term  goals,  that  can  respond  to  both 
surplus  and  deficit  conditions  of  power 
supply.  This  flexible  strategy  should  en- 
able the  region  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
overbuilding  or  underbuilding  new  power 
resources.  It  should  enable  the  region  to 
avoid  investing  huge  amounts  of  money 
too  early,  before  it  is  clearly  determined 
that  the  power  is  actually  needed. 

In  the  short  term,  the  two-year  action 


Planning  a  flexible  future:  Over  the  course  of  months  of  meetings  and  discussions, 
the  Council  developed  a  planning  philosophy  stressing  flexibility  and  lowest  cost. 
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plan  calls  for  developing  only  a  minimum 
of  new  resources,  mostly  conservation. 
For  the  long-term,  it  lays  the  foundation 
for  meeting  future  power  needs  in  the 
cheapest  way  possible.  The  action  plan 
places  most  emphasis  on  developing  and 
testing  conservation  programs  so  they  can 
be  available  and  reliable  when  the  power 
is  needed.  It  also  calls  for  studies,  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  and  other 
measures  to  improve  the  information  on 
new,  flexible  resources.  After  two  years, 
this  work  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Council 
and  appropriate  changes  in  the  action  plan 
will  be  made  for  the  next  two-year  period. 

Perhaps  the  best  news  in  the  two-year 
action  plan  is  its  low  cost  to  Northwest 
electricity  consumers.  The  conservation 
programs  in  the  two-year  action  plan 
will  cost  the  average  ratepayer  only  about 
3/100  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  over  the 
next  24  months. 

The  two-year  action  plan  focuses  upon 
five  principal  areas: 

•  conservation; 

•  "options"  for  new  generating 
facilities; 

•  renewable  resources; 

•  power  sales  to  the  Southwest;  and 

•  marketing  interruptible  power  in  the 
Northwest. 


Conservation 

Conservation  is  the  cornerstone  in  the 
Council's  electric  power  foundation.  Two 
characteristics  recommend  conservation. 
First,  it  is  the  cheapest  resource  available. 
Second,  it  is  inherently  flexible.  Over  the 
next  two  years,  the  Council  calls  for  steps 
to  build  up  the  Northwest's  capabilities  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  electricity  use.  To 
make  certain  that  conservation  is  actually 
available  when  needed,  Bonneville  needs 
to  develop  and  test  programs  to  acquire 
cost-effective  conservation  from  all  eco- 
nomic sectors. 

After  months  of  study,  the  Council  de- 
termined that  conservation  measures  cost- 
ing up  to  4  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  would 
satisfy  the  cost-effectiveness  test  required 
in  the  Northwest  Power  Act.  The  average 
price  of  conservation  measures  in  the 
Council's  plan  will  be  about  1.8  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

The  Council  recognized  the  significance 
of  pursuing  energy  conservation  at  a  time 
when  the  region  has  a  surplus  of  power. 


The  Council  decided  that  BPA  should  con- 
tinue its  existing  programs,  modifying 
them  to  make  them  more  efficient  and 
more  effective.  And  the  Council  decided 
that  the  rate  of  conservation  acquisitions 
must  reflect  the  need  for  power.  But  the 
Council  also  decided  that  work  must  con- 
tinue to  develop  and  improve  the  region's 
capability  to  obtain  conservation  in  all  sec- 
tors (residential,  commercial,  industrial 
and  agricultural)  when  it  is  needed. 
Recognizing  the  need  to  build  energy- 
efficient  new  buildings  now  for  long- 
term  conservation  savings,  the  Council 
adopted  model  conservation  standards  for 
new  construction.  And  it  approved  a 
model  conversion  standard  for  buildings 
that  are  switched  from  another  fuel  source 
to  electricirv  for  heat  and  space  condition- 
ing. 

The  enactment  of  new  building  codes 
and  conversion  standards  will  be  the  job  of 
states,  local  governments  and  utilities. 
BPA's  basic  role  will  be  providing  technical 
and  financial  assistance  for  the  delivery  of 
conservation  measures.  This  will  include 
making  sure  the  proper  administrative 
and  quality  control  procedures  are  de- 
veloped and  tested  so  they  will  be  ready 
when  the  time  comes  to  acquire  power 
from  conservation.  The  Council  envisions 
a  decentralized  method  for  conservation 
program  delivery,  including  utilities,  state 
and  local  units  of  government,  and  private 
contractors. 

Equitable  distribution  of  conservation 
benefits  is  a  Council  objective.  Its  action 
plan  calls  for  100  percent  financing  of  resi- 
dential conservation  measures  for  low- 
income  persons  and  for  weatherization  of 
renter-occupied  and  low-income  house- 
holds according  to  their  proportionate 
share  of  electricity-heated  residences. 

The  two-year  action  plan  calls  for  a  total 
of  150  megawatts  from  conservation: 

•  residential  75  MW  —  modified  BPA 
weatherization  programs; 

•  commercial  35  MW  —  build  BPA 
capability  to  offer  programs; 

•  governmental  10  MW  —  continue 
BPA  institutional  programs; 

•  industrial  15  MW  —  develop  techni- 
cal information  to  begin  programs; 
and 

•  agricultural  15  MW  —  develop  tech- 
nical information  to  begin  programs. 


Wrapping  up  savings:  The  Council's  weatherization  plan  calls  for  all  cost-effective 
measures  to  be  installed  at  once,  getting  the  most  conservation  possible  in  one  visit. 


Residential  —  Existing  Buildings 

The  two-year  action  plan  calls  for  BPA  to 
modify  its  current  programs  to  include  all 
cost-effective  measures  up  to  4  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour.  To  receive  BPA  financial 
aid,  the  building  must  first  be  audited  then 
all  structurally  feasible  measures  cost- 
effective  to  the  region  must  be  installed. 
Financial  assistance  may  be  no  lower  than 
current  levels  and  must  be  100  percent  for 
low- income  households.  Hot  water  effi- 
ciency improvements  should  include  only 
new  hot  water  heat  pumps  and  solar  water 
heaters.  BPA's  program  should  require  in- 
spections prior  to  payment  for  conserva- 
tion measures.  It  should  allow  for  private 
contractors  to  solicit  conservation  busi- 
ness directly  and  for  contractors  and  local 
governments  to  market  space  heat  savings 
directly  to  Bonneville. 

Other  BPA  actions  will  include: 

a.  expand  Energy  Extension  Service 
programs; 

b.  begin  demonstration  programs  to 
test  a  variety  of  conservation  service  deliv- 
ery systems; 

c.  develop  criteria  by  which  utilities, 
state  and  local  governments  and  private 
businesses  may  market  space  and  water 
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heating  conservation  directly  back  to  BPA; 

d.  establish  a  system  to  certify  and  train 
auditors; 

e.  carry  out  a  program  to  monitor  the 
performance  and  cost  of  solar  and  heat 
pump  water  heaters; 

f.  set  up  a  research  program  to  identify 
ways  to  ensure  quality  control  of  conser- 
vation measures; 

g.  assess  the  impacts  of  reduced  air  in- 
filtration in  weatherized  homes  and  the 
effectiveness  of  techniques  to  mitigate  in- 
door air  pollution;  and 

h.  assist  the  shelter  industry'  in  imple- 
menting a  uniform,  region-wide  energy- 
efficient  rating  system. 

In  keeping  with  its  planning  authority, 
the  Council  will: 

a.  review  programs  to  determine 
whether  penetration  rates  among  low- 
income  and  renter-occupied  households 
meet  established  criteria; 

b.  review  financial  assistance  and  edu- 
cation programs  for  their  impact  on  par- 
ticipation in  current  BPA  programs;  and 

c.  assess  the  effectiveness  of  alternative 
conservation  delivery  systems  and  financ- 
ing approaches  in  terms  of  penetration 
rates,  program  costs,  and  actual  savings. 


Residential  —  New  Buildings 

"The  reason  to  have  an  energy  code  in  a 
time  of  surplus,"  said  Council  member 
Charles  Collins,  Washington,  "is  that  you 
save  twice  the  energy  at  half  the  cost  of 
having  to  retrofit  homes  once  they  are 
built." 

To  ensure  that  new  homes  in  the  region 
are  energy-efficient,  the  Council's  plan  in- 
cludes model  conservation  standards  for 
new  single  and  multi-family  buildings 
which  establish  a  performance  standard 
for  electric  space  heating  (see  table). 

By  January  1,  1986,  states,  local  gov- 
ernments, or  authorized  utilities,  should 
adopt  and  enforce  model  conservation 
standards  for  new  electrically  heated  resi- 
dential buildings,  or  adopt  and  enforce  an 


Model  Conservation  Standards 


Climate  Zone* 

Building  Type 

l 

(kWh/ 
sq  ft/yt) 

2 
(kWh/ 
sq  ft/yr) 

3 
(kWh/ 
sq  ft/yrl 

Single-Family 

2.0 

2.6 

3.2 

Multi-Family 

1.2 

2.3 

2.8 

"The  climate  zones  are  based  on  the  number  of 
heating  degree  days  experienced  in  a  particu- 
lar location  (Zone  1,  less  than  6,000;  Zone  2, 
6,000  to  8,000;  Zone  3,  in  excess  of  8,000). 


alternative  plan  for  conserving  a  compa- 
rable amount  of  electricity. 

By  January  1,  1985,  BPA  must  develop 
programs  for  reimbursement  of  local  gov- 


ernments that  enforce  the  model  stan- 
dards, and  for  review,  evaluation  and  cer- 
tification of  alternative  plans  to  achieve 
conservation  if  the  model  standards  are 
not  adopted.  Other  BPA  actions  include: 

a.  develop  an  education  program  on 
the  model  standards  for  the  housing  in- 
dustry; 

b.  provide  incentives  for  meeting  the 
model  standards  before  January  1,  1986; 

c.  assist  the  U.S.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  in  preparing 
energy-efficiency  standards  for  manufac- 
tured housing  in  the  Northwest;  and 

d.  pay  for  the  incremental  cost  above 
current  code  for  a  sample  of  residential 
buildings  constructed  to  the  model  stan- 
dards. 


Building  conservation  for  tomorrow:  Making  new  homes  energy-efficient  from  the  start  saves  twice  the  electricity  at  hall 
of  retrofitting  the  homes  later. 
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For  long-term  savings, 

the  plan  includes  residential  and  commercial 

model  conservation  standards. 


Appliance  savings:  New  appliances  on  the  market  today  are  markedly  more  efficient 
than  these.  Incentives  may  encourage  consumers  to  purchase  the  most  efficient 
appliances  and  save  the  region  electricity. 


Residential  —  Conversion  Standards 

To  ensure  the  energy  efficiency  of  build- 
ings converted  to  electricity  from  another 
fuel  for  space  heating,  the  Council 
adopted  a  model  conversion  standard  set- 
ting minimum  energy-efficiency  require- 
ments. 

By  January  1,  1986,  states,  local  gov- 
ernments, or  authorized  utilities  should 
adopt  and  enforce  model  conversion 
standards  for  households  switching  from 
another  fuel  to  electricity  for  space  heat- 
ing, or  adopt  and  enforce  an  alternative 
plan  for  conserving  a  comparable  amount 
of  power. 

By  January  1, 1985,  BPA  must  develop  a 
program  to  pav  for  the  added  cost  of  en- 
forcing these  standards  and  certifying  that 
they  are  met.  BPA  is  also  directed  to  pro- 
vide an  education  program  on  the  conver- 
sion standards  for  utilities  and  public  offi- 
cials enforcing  the  standards  and  for  pri- 
vate sectors  in  the  building  community 
who  will  work  with  them. 

Residential  —  New  Appliances 

New  appliances  now  on  the  market 
meet  California's  electricity  efficiency 
standards.  Many  Northwest  consumers 
are  unaware  of  the  attractive  economic 
benefits  of  purchasing  a  new  appliance 
that  is  slightly  more  expensive  but  mark- 
edly more  efficient.  To  determine  whether 


financial  incentives  could  produce  cost- 
effective  power  savings,  the  plan  calls  for 
BPA  to  initiate  a  program  which  will: 

a.  focus  on  refrigerators,  freezers,  water 
heaters,  space  and  water-heating  heat 
pumps,  and  solar  water  heaters; 

b.  provide  dealer/customer  incentives; 

c.  allow  direct  payments  to  manufac- 
turers and  distributors;  and 

d.  offer  incentives  for  retirement  of 
used,  older  and  less-efficient  refrigerators 
and  freezers. 

The  Council  will: 

a.  assess  the  effect  of  incentive,  educa- 
tion and  marketing  strategies  and  pro- 
grams on  consumer  purchases;  and, 

b.  investigate,  with  other  states,  the 
desirability  and  practicality  of  setting  uni- 
form appliance  efficiency  standards. 

Commercial  —  Existing  Buildings 

Because  BPA  presently  has  no  program 
for  existing  commercial  buildings,  the 
Council  included  a  program  to  reach  this 
sector.  It  is  to  contain  the  following  fea- 
tures: 

a.  include  all  regionally  cost-effective 
measures  affecting  use  of  electricity  for 
space  conditioning; 

b.  require  an  audit  prior  to  receiving 
BPA  financial  assistance; 

c.  require  installation  of  all  structurally 
feasible  and  cost-effective  measures  in 
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order  to  receive  BPA  financial  assistance; 

d.  provide  financial  assistance  up  to  a 
level  of  4  cents  per  kilowatt-hour; 

e.  provide  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing to  commercial  building  operators; 

f .  provide  for  utility  or  other  qualified 
inspection  prior  to  payment  of  financial 
assistance;  and 

g.  allow  other  parties  to  receive  direct 
payments  for  verifiable  savings. 

Commercial  —  New  Buildings 

To  achieve  future  electricity  savings,  it 
is  important  to  construct  new  commercial 
buildings  so  they  will  operate  efficiently  to 
save  power.  The  Council  adopted  a  model 
standard,  based  upon  the  most  recent 
model  energy  code  of  the  Amencan  Soci- 
etv  of  Hearing,  Refrigeration  and  Air  Con- 
ditioning Engineers  (ASHRAE)  90-80.  The 
90-80  lighting  standards  were  toughened 
because  more  power  in  the  Northwest  is 
used  for  lighting  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  where  more  power  is  used  for 
cooling. 

By  January  1,  1986,  states,  local  gov- 
ernments or  utilities  should: 

a.  adopt  and  enforce  model  conserva- 
tion standards  for  new  buildings  using 
electricity  for  space  conditioning;  or 


Tightening  up  lighting:  The  Councils 
commercial  conservation  standard 
includes  tough  standards  for  lighting. 
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b.  adopt  and  enforce  an  alternative 
method  for  saving  a  comparable  amount 
of  electricity. 

BPA  is  to  support  the  review,  adoption, 
and  enforcement  of  the  model  commercial 
building  standard  by  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

a.  provide  financial  assistance  to  states 
and  local  governments  as  they  review  and 
adopt  the  standard; 

b.  reimburse  code  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  the  extra  cost  of  enforcing  the 
standard; 

c.  develop  a  consistent  procedure  for 
certifying  compliance  with  the  standard; 

d.  conduct  an  education  program  for 
building  professionals  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors;  and, 

e.  provide  incentives  for  meeting  this 
model  standard  and  for  enforcing  it. 

The  Council  will: 

a.  investigate  potential  new  additions 
to  its  model  standard;  and 

b.  investigate  whether  to  incorporate 
the  model  standard  into  the  International 
Congress  of  Building  Officials'  Uniform 
Building  Code. 

Commercial  —  Conversion  Standards 

To  ensure  that  commercial  buildings 
converted  to  electric  space  conditioning 
from  other  fuels  meet  minimum  efficiency 
standards,  the  Council  adopted  a  model 
conversion  standard. 

By  January  1,  1986,  states,  local  gov- 
ernments or  utilities  should: 

a.  adopt  and  enforce  model  efficiency 
standards  for  conversion  to  electric  space 
conditioning;  or 

b.  adopt  and  enforce  an  alternative 
method  for  saving  a  comparable  amount 
of  power. 


Testing  conservation:  A  demonstration 
project  will  test  the  potential  efficiency  of 
new  commercial  buildings. 


To  support  this  work,  BPA  is  directed  to: 

a.  reimburse  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments or  utilities  for  the  costs  of  adopt- 
ing and  enforcing  the  standard; 

b.  develop  a  consistent  procedure  for 
certifying  compliance  with  the  standard; 

c.  establish  a  procedure  for  evaluating 
alternative  methods  of  achieving  compa- 
rable savings;  and 

d.  provide  an  education  program  on 
the  standard's  provisions. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  BPA  to  develop  a 
demonstration  program  to  provide  com- 
mercial sector  savings  beyond  those  from 


the  model  standard.  The  demonstration 
program  is  to  include  financial  incentives 
and  secure  construction  of  30  buildings  in 
at  least  five  different  categories  of  com- 
mercial structures. 

Industrial  Sector 

To  initiate  a  program  for  conserving  en- 
ergy in  the  industrial  sector,  the  plan  di- 
rects BPA  to: 

a.  solicit,  either  directly  or  through 
utilities,  industrial  conservation  projects; 

b.  pay  for  industrial  conservation  up  to 
4  cents  per  kilowatt-hour; 

c.  verify  industrial  efficiency  improve- 
ments independently;  and 

d.  provide  technical  assistance  upon 
request. 

The  Council  will: 

a.  work  with  the  industrial  customers 
to  conduct  a  detailed  survey  to  identi- 
fy conservation  potential  above  the  545 
MW  contained  in  the  Council's  resource 
assessment. 

Irrigation  Sector 

To  initiate  a  program  for  conserving 
electricity  in  agricultural  irrigation,  BPA 
shall: 

a.  solicit  conservation  projects; 

b.  provide  technical  support  through 
existing  agencies,  such  as  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service; 

c.  pay  for  savings  up  to  a  cost  of  4  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour;  and 

d.  provide  financial  assistance  and  in- 
centives for  the  purchase  of  new  energy- 
efficient  irrigation  systems  or  improve- 
ments to  existing  systems. 

To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
serving electricity  in  agricultural  irriga- 
tion, the  plan  directs  BPA  to  conduct  and 


Major  events  in  Northwest  electric  power  history 


1888 


1930 


1935 


1937 


1938 


1944 


Willamette  Falls 

Electric  Company, 

precursor  to  PGE, 

formed 


Washington  and 

Oregon  voters  approve 

PUD  laws 


Rural  Electrification 
Administration  created 


Bonneville  Project  Act 
passed 


Bonneville  Dam 
completed 


First  Hanford  reactor 
begins  operating 
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Irrigation  savings:  The  plan  directs  BPA  to  provide  financial  and  technical  support  for 
more  efficient  irrigation  systems. 


sponsor  demonstration  programs  testing 
incentives  through  agricultural  lending 
institutions;  testing  new  systems,  equip- 
ment and  methods  of  irrigation;  and  test- 
ing soil  monitoring  and  irrigation  schedul- 
ing techniques.  BPA  also  shall  provide 
training  and  education  programs  for  irri- 
gators, and  provide  marketing  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  farmers  and  others  in 
making  sound  investment  decisions  on 
electricity-saving  irrigation  equipment. 


State  and  Local  Government 

In  addition  to  its  programs  for  institu- 
tional buildings,  street  and  area  lighting, 
technical  assistance,  the  plan  directs  BPA 
to  provide  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  including: 

a.  expand  technical  and  financial  assis- 
tance to  governments  seeking  to  imple- 
ment parts  of  the  Council's  plan; 

b.  continue  the  institutional  buildings 
program  and  make  an  assessment  of  con- 


servation/resource development  potential 
in  government  owned  or  operated  facility; 

c.  support  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernment, utilities  and  private  entities  in 
conservation  activities; 

d.  expand  institutional  programs  to  in- 
clude savings  from  sewage  and  waste- 
water treatment  processes; 

e.  allow  direct  payments  for  conserva- 
tion savings;  and 

f.  end  financial  assistance  for  street  and 
area  lighting  improvements  during  the 
period  of  surplus. 

The  Council  will: 

a.  gather  data  on  electric  power  use  in 
public  buildings  and  incorporate  it  into  the 
Council's  analvtical  system. 

Resource  Options 

Perhaps  the  single  most  innovative  de- 
velopment of  the  Council's  plan  is  its  "op- 
tions" concept.  An  option  would  allow  a 
resource  to  be  taken  through  the  time- 
consuming  but  relatively  inexpensive  sit- 
ing and  design  stages  and  placed  in  a 
"ready"  condition  until  needed  (see  page 
12). 

Over  the  next  two  years,  the  Council 
calls  for  testing  the  options  concept  by 
acquiring  options  on  six  hydropower 
sites.  BPA's  work  will  include  identifying 
changes  in  the  regulatory  processes  (both 
state  and  federal)  that  may  be  necessary  if 
the  options  concept  is  to  work. 

Task  forces  will  work  to  develop  pro- 
visions for  options  in  each  state  and  to 
propose  means  for  resolving  regulatory 
uncertainties. 


1957 


1969 


1980 


1981 


1983 


WPPSS  formed  by  16 
public  utility  districts 


Hydro-Thermal 

Power  Program 

(Phase  I)  approved  by 

President  Nixon 


Northwest  Power  Act 
passed 


Northwest  Power 

Planning  Council 

formed 


First  Northwest 

Conservation  and 

Electric  Power  Plan 

adopted 
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Future  hydro:  The  two-year  plan  calls  for  BPA  to  acquire  options  on  six  new  hydro 
sites  and  for  a  study  ranking  sites  for  their  fish  and  wildlife  impacts. 


Hydropower 

The  plan  calls  for  BPA  to  test  the  options 
concept  by  acquiring  options  on  six  cate- 
gories of  hydropower  facilities: 

a.  existing  non-power  dam  more  than 
15  MW; 

b.  existing  non-power  dam  between  5 
MW  and  15  MW; 

c.  new  dam  more  than  25  MW; 

d.  new  dam  between  10  MW  and  15 
MW; 

e.  new  dam  less  than  10  MW;  and 

f .  new  dam  exempted  from  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

The  Council  will: 

a.  design  and  conduct  a  study  to  rank 
potential  hydropower  sites  according  to: 

1.  those  which  have  insignificant 
impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife  and  no 
other  adverse  environmental  im- 
pacts; 

2.  those  which  will  have  significant 
adverse  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife 
but  which  can  be  mitigated;  and 

3.  those  which  will  have  significant 
adverse  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife 
that  cannot  be  mitigated. 

This  study  will  involve  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  BPA,  the  Council,  state  and 
federal  fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  Indian 
tribes,  utilities,  and  interested  non-utility 
resource  sponsors;  and 


b.  continue  to  refine  its  data  base  on 
existing  and  hydropower  sites. 

Renewable  Resources 

Geothermal 

To  develop  better  information  on  the 
region's  geothermal  resources,  the  plan 
directs  BPA  to  select  a  site  estimated  to 
produce  100  megawatts  over  30  years  and 
to  guarantee  the  purchase  of  the  first  10 
megawatts  produced,  with  the  price  tied 
to  the  cost  of  power  from  a  new  coal  plant . 

Wind 

The  plan  calls  for  continued  study  and 
assessment  of  wind  generation  potential. 
These  studies  should  assist  the  Council 
in  determining  the  technical  feasibility 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  including  a  50- 
megawatt  goal  for  wind  generation  in  the 
next  plan  revision,  two  years  hence. 

Biomass 

To  develop  better  data  on  industrial  and 
residential  end  use  of  biomass,  the  plan 
directs  BPA  to  continue  the  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  Bioconversion  Program. 

Solar 

The  use  of  solar  energy  to  generate  elec- 
tricity is  being  tested  in  several  locations. 
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The  Council  intends  to  closely  monitor 
demonstration  projects  underway  in 
California. 


Interruptible  Power 
for  N.W.  Markets 

Each  year  during  the  spring  runoff, 
large  amounts  of  water  either  must  be 
spilled  or  used  to  generate  electricity.  Typ- 
ically, this  excess  power  has  been  sold 
cheaply  to  California  utilities.  And  it  has 
been  used  to  shut  down  more  expensive 
Northwest  thermal  plants. 

To  retain  more  of  the  benefits  of  low- 
cost  non-firm  power  in  the  Northwest,  the 
Council  wants  BPA  to  seek  additional  in- 
region  markets  for  interruptible  electricity. 
The  Council  suggested  an  initial  goal  of 
900  to  1,400  megawatts  for  the  industrial 
sector,  plus  an  effort  to  sell  interruptible 
power  to  the  irrigation  sector.  Also,  the 
Council  called  for  a  study  of  whether  loads 
that  presently  are  firm  could  be  switched 
to  interruptible  through  voluntary  con- 
tractual arrangements. 


Boiling  steam:  A  guaranteed  purchase 
from  a  geothermal  project  may  provide 
more  information  about  the  size  and  cost 
of  the  resource. 


Firm  Power  Sales  to  Southwest 

The  Council  plans  to  open  discussions 
with  the  California  Energy  Commission 
concerning  sales  of  firm  surplus  power  to 
utilities  in  the  Golden  State.  The  Council 
said  it  will  consult  with  BPA  and  North- 
west utilities  in  the  process.  Such  sales 
benefit  both  regions:  California  receives 
power  cheaper  than  it  can  be  generated 
from  fossil  fuels  (oil  and  gas);  and,  the 
Northwest  receives  payments  for  power 
that  otherwise  might  go  to  waste. 

Combustion  Turbines 

The  Council's  plan  calls  for  the  use  of 
combustion  turbines  as  a  planning  reserve 
to  meet  unexpected  load  growth.  In  order 
to  study  potential  obstacles  to  the  use  of 
combustion  turbines  and  ways  to  over- 
come these  obstacles,  the  Council  will 
conduct  studies  of: 

a.  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  exemp- 
tions from  the  Fuel  Use  Act; 

b.  how  regulations  would  apply  to  new 
combustion  turbines; 

c.  the  potential  contribution  of  combus- 
tion turbines; 


d.  their  cost- effectiveness;  and 

e.  the  effect  of  BPA's  impending  dis- 
placement policy  on  the  operation  of  com- 
bustion turbines  to  meet  top  quartile 
loads. 


Cogeneration 

In  order  to  preserve  cogeneration  op- 
portunities before  they  are  needed  in  the 
region,  the  plan  directs  BPA  to: 

a.  assist  potential  cogenerators  in  ob- 
taining access  to  tielines; 

b.  assist  them  in  marketing  cogenera- 
tion in  the  region;  and 

c.  develop  an  options  program  for  co- 
generation. 


Other  BPA  Actions 

The  plan  also  directs  BPA  to: 

a.  study  how  the  lead  times  for  plan- 
ning and  construction  schedules  of  large 
thermal  plants  can  be  shortened; 

b.  prepare  to  carry  out  the  Coundl's 
method  for  determining  environmental 
costs  and  benefits;  and 

c.  prepare  to  carry  out  the  Coundl's 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Northwest  Conservation  and  Electric  Power  Plan. 

If  you  ordered  a  copy  of  the  draft  plan,  you  will  automatically  receive  a  copy  of  the  final  plan. 
DO  NOT  REORDER. 


Name 


Address 


Send  this  coupon  to: 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
700  SW  Taylor,  Suite  200 
Portland,  Oregon  97205 
Attn:  Beata  Teberg 


Volume  II  of  the  plan  contains  technical  appendices 
dealing  with  WPPSS  4/5  vs.  coal,  economic  and 
demographic  assumptions,  combustion  turbines,  model 
conservation  standards,  and  conservation  assessment 
methodology.  For  information  on  obtaining  Volume  II, 
contact  Carol  McAllister  at  the  Council's  central  office. 

Technical  exhibits,  including  contractor  reports,  staff  issue 
papers  and  model  documentation,  may  be  examined  at  the 
Council's  central  and  state  offices  and  BPA  area  offices 
during  regular  business  hours.  For  more  information, 
contact  Ruth  Curtis  at  the  Councils  central  office. 
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surcharge  for  failure  to  either  adopt  model 
conservation  standards  or  achieve  compa- 
rable savings. 

Other  Council  Actions: 

The  Council  will: 

a .  monitor  the  activities  called  for  in  the 
two-year  action  plan  to  determine  appro- 
priate changes  and  improvements  to  it; 

b.  coordinate  load  forecasting  activities 
and  update  the  data  and  computer  models 
used  in  the  Council's  forecast; 

c.  seek  additional  and  better  data  on 
power  resources; 

d.  study  conditions  for  acquisition  of 
resources  other  than  hydropower  facil- 
ities; 

e.  conduct  several  studies  on: 

1.  billing  credits; 

2.  WPPSS  schedule  and  costs; 

3.  direct  service  industry  loads; 

4.  rate  designs; 

5.  additional  hydropower  flexibility; 

6.  interruptible  power  markets; 

7.  power  system  reserves  and  relia- 
bility; and 

f .  continue  and  expand  public  informa- 
tion and  involvement  activities. 


What  cost  energy?  Avoiding  future  rate  shocks  is  one  goal  of  the  Council's 
regional  power  plan. 


Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
700  S.W.  Taylor,  Suite  200 
Portland,  Oregon  97205 
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NOTICES 


BPA  implementation 
plan  available 


The  Bonneville  Power  Administration's 
workplan  for  implementing  the  North- 
west Power  Planning  Council's  two-year 
action  plan  is  now  available.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  from  the  BPA  Public  Involve- 
ment Office.  Call  1-800-452-8429  in  Ore- 
gon and  1-800-547-6048  in  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Montana. 


Energy  expo  planned 


In  conjunction  with  American  Energy 
Week  (Oct.  23-29),  the  Oregon  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry  in  Portland  will  host 
an  energy  awareness  expo  from  Oct.  14  to 
Oct.  30. 

Exhibits  will  include  wind  and  hydro 
power,  home  conservation,  solar  heating, 
photovoltaics,  heat  pumps,  coal  plants, 
and  natural  gas  and  oil  heating 
technologies.  Also  featured  will  be  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council's  elec- 
tric power  plan  and  BPA's  conservation 
programs.  Evening  seminars  are  also 
planned. 
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Correction 


The  March/April  1983  issue  of  Northwest 
Energy  News  mistakenly  identified  the  in- 
dividual pictured  above,  a  witness  at  the 
Council's  Coeur  d'Alene  hearing,  as 
Reddy  Kilowatt.  In  fact,  the  witness'  name 
is  Freddi  "Fair  Share"  Kilowatt.  We  apol- 
ogize for  any  problems  this  mislabeling 
may  have  caused. 


Local  government 
workshop  planned 


The  Oregon  Department  of  Energy  will 
present  a  workshop  to  discuss  local  gov- 
ernment implementation  of  the  North- 
west Power  Plan  Sept.  28  at  the  University 
of  Oregon  in  Eugene.  Topics  include  BPA's 
strategy  for  implementing  the  power  plan, 
ODOE's  preparation  of  an  Oregon  energy 
plan,  and  city  and  county  comprehensive 
plans.  Case  studies  will  be  presented  on 
solar  access,  energy  management,  city/ 
county/utility  coordination,  and  renew- 
able resource  assessment  and  siting  stan- 
dards. 

To  register  for  the  workshop  or  for  more 
information,  please  call  ODOE  at  (503) 
378-4040  or  the  U  of  O  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernmental Research  and  Services  at  (503) 
686-5232. 


Solar  conference 
planned 


The  Solar  Energy  Association  of  Oregon 
will  hold  its  annual  conference  October  14 
and  15  at  the  Eugene  Hilton,  Eugene,  Ore- 
gon. Topics  include  photovoltaics,  the 
pros  and  cons  of  superinsulation,  building 
code  updates,  and  step-by-step  proce- 
dures to  build  a  batch  solar  water  heater. 
For  more  information,  contact  Allen 
Brown,  (503)  224-7867. 


Solar  access  workshop 
to  be  held 


The  Oregon  Department  of  Energy  will 
present  a  solar  access  workshop  on  Octo- 
ber 13  at  the  Lane  County  Convention 
Center,  Eugene  fairgrounds.  Topics  in- 
clude strategies  to  provide  and  protect 
solar  access,  legal  and  public  policy  is- 
sues, model  ordinances,  and  microcom- 
puter software  for  solar  access  design  and 
implementation. 

Participation  is  limited  and  no  registra- 
tions can  be  accepted  after  Friday,  October 
7.  For  registration  forms  and  more  infor- 
mation, call  ODOE  at  (503)  378-4040. 
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Nobody  home:  Things  are  pretty  quiet  at  Satsop.  site  of  WPPSS  plants  3  and  5,  these  days.  The  action  has  shifted  to  courtrooms, 
meeting  rooms,  and  Congress.  See  related  stories  on  pp.  4  and  8. 


WPPSS  defaults,  Chemical  Bank  sues 

Suit  charges  WPPSS.  BPA,  participants  with  negligence 


Like  tumbling  dominoes  set 
in  motion,  the  long-expected 
default  bv  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Suppy  System 
on  financial  obligations  for  its 
terminated  nuclear  plants  4 
and  5  was  unavoidable.  The 
final  chip  fell  July  22  when 
WPPSS  defaulted  on  $2.25  bil- 
lion of  bonds  sold  to  finance 
the  two  Washington  state  nu- 
clear plants  by  acknowledging 
its  "inability  to  pay  debts  in- 
curred" in  construction. 

Chemical  Bank,  the  New 


York-based  trustee  for  the 
bonds,  wasted  no  time  in  at- 
tempting to  recover  the  funds 
owed  its  200,000  bondholders. 
The  bank  demanded  payment 
of  all  monev  and  securities  in 
the  WPPSS  4  and  5  account. 
As  news  of  the  default  rocked 
Wall  Street  and  the  municipal 
bond  community,  WPPSS 
transferred  $25  million  in  cash 
and  securities  to  Chemical 
Bank. 

The  bank  then  filed  suit 
Aug.  3  in  U.S.  District  Court 


in  Seattle,  charging  that  the  88 
utilities  that  signed  on  for 
shares  of  the  output  of  the  two 
plants  are  guilty  of  fraud.  The 
defendants  are  charged  by 
Chemical  Bank  of  negligence 
for  failing  to  determine  that 
the  88  utilities  lacked  the  au- 
thority to  participate  in  the  4 
and  5  projects.  John  Fleming, 
a  Chemical  Bank  vice-presi- 
dent, said  the  88  participants 
acted  with  "reckless  disre- 
gard" because  they  "knew  or 
should  have  known"  whether 


thev  had  the  authority  when 
they  entered  into  the  contracts 
in  1976.  Furthermore,  the  bank 
argues  that  the  participants 
waited  too  long  —  six  years  — 
to  repudiate  their  agreement 
on  the  grounds  of  lack  of  au- 
thority. 

WPPSS  itself  was  named  as 
a  defendant  for  mismanaging 
the  projects.  The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  is  also 
named  as  a  defendant  in  the 
suit  for  its  role  in  promoting 
the  construction  of  the  two 


plants.  The  defendants  also 
include  23  municipalities  rep- 
resented on  the  WPPSS  board, 
including  the  city  of  Seattle, 
and  more  than  600  individuals 
who  are  present  and  former 
utility  officials.  Absent  in  the 
list  of  defendants  are  the  bond 
writers  and  bond  counselors 
who  promoted  the  sale  of  the 
bonds. 

The  Chemical  Bank  suit  was 
in  response  to  a  Washington 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  June 
that  the  29  Washington  utili- 
ties didn't  have  the  authority 
to  enter  into  contracts  backing 
construction  of  4  and  5.  An 
Oregon  court  reached  the 
same  conclusion  regarding  the 
11  utilities  in  that  state  which 
are  WPPSS  participants.  A 
similar  case  is  pending  in  the 
Idaho  Supreme  Court. 

WPPSS  had  been  limping 
toward  default  for  months. 
When  it  failed  to  make  a  $15.6 
million  bond  interest  payment 
due  in  May  to  Chemical  Bank, 
the  system  was  already  in 
technical  default. 

At  this  point,  WPPSS  is 
waiting  to  see  what  Chemical 
Bank  decides  to  do  next,  ac- 
cording to  spokesman  Gary 
Peterson.  The  system  is  pre- 
paring to  sell  the  remnants  of 
its  two  terminated  plants.  But 
if  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority's experience  with  sales 
of  unused  nuclear  plant  parts 
is  any  comparison,  WPPSS 
would  be  "doing  good"  if  it 
could  garner  $30  to  $40  million 
for  its  reactor  vessels  and 
miles  of  pipes  and  electrical 
cables. 

Speculation  abounds  on 
Wall  Street  about  a  possible 
WPPSS  reorganization  under 
Chapter  9  of  the  federal  bank- 
ruptcy laws.  A  bankruptcy 
could  remove  final  roadblocks 
to  joining  the  assets  of  all  five 
plants.  That  isn't  even  a  re- 
mote possibility,  according  to 
WPPSS  spokesman  Steve 
Irish.  "The  Executive  Board 
has  continued  to  state  that  it 
will  not  file  for  bankruptcy," 
Irish  said.  The  WPPSS  Execu- 
tive Board  formally  rejected 
that  option  in  a  resolution 
adopted  February  25,  Irish 
said.  As  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion, WPPSS  cannot  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy.  "No  outside 
force  could  make  that  hap- 
pen," said  Donald  Mazur, 
WPPSS  managing  director. 


Building  fences:  In  an  attempt  to  continue  construction  of  WPPSS  plant  3,  Idaho  Sen.  McClure 
introduced  legislation  which  has  led  to  confrontation  and  controversy. 


WPPSS  is  still  hoping  that 
Congress  will  step  in  to  find  a 
solution  for  4  and  5.  "I  just 
can't  believe  they  would  leave 
$2.25  billion  in  the  bondhold- 
ers' laps,"  Peterson  said. 

Meanwhile,  WPPSS  and 
BPA  are  also  on  the  alert  for 
any  moves  by  Chemical  Bank 
to  attach  the  assets  of  plants  4 
and  5  to  the  net-billed  plants 
1-3.  Chemical  Bank's  Fleming 
said  the  bank  would  "look  for 
any  assets  we  can  get  our 
hands  on,"  and  the  bank 
would  "let  the  courts  decide  if 
there  is  a  wall  between  1-3  and 
4-5."  But  he  added,  "To  me, 
WPPSS  is  WPPSS." 


WPPSS  3 
legislation 
proves 
controversial 


While  the  Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System  sank 
deeper  into  the  throes  of  de- 
fault, federal  legislation  aimed 
at  funding  the  completion  of 
WPPSS  plant  3  was  being 


pushed  in  Congress  by  Idaho 
Senator  James  McClure.  The 
Republican  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would 
allow  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  to  contract 
with  a  separate  financing  en- 
tity to  fund  the  completion  of 
plant  3,  now  75  percent  com- 
plete. This  entity  would  either 
borrow  money  or  issue  bonds 
for  the  plant's  completion. 

The  legislation  was  first  in- 
troduced in  late  July  as  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Interior  Appropriations  bill. 
Companion  legislation,  identi- 
cal to  the  Appropriations  rider, 
was  later  introduced  by  Mc- 
Clure in  response  to  protests 
over  the  appropriateness  of 
dealing  with  the  issue  in  an 
amendment.  Co-sponsors  of 
the  legislation  include  Sens. 
Slade  Gorton,  R-Wash.,  Henry 
Jackson,  D-Wash.,  Steve 
Symms,  R-Idaho,  and  Max 
Baucus,  D-Mont. 

Construction  at  the  Satsop, 
Wash.,  plant  was  halted  in 
July  for  up  to  three  years 
when  funds  for  the  plant  dried 
up  due  to  legal  and  financial 
uncertainties.  Wall  Street  has 
blocked  the  Supply  System 
from  issuing  further  bonds  to 


finance  the  completion  of 
WPPSS  3  because  of  these  un- 
certainties, including  the  fear 
that  in  the  wake  of  the  WPPSS 
4  and  5  default,  creditors  may 
seek  to  attach  the  assets  of 
these  plants  with  the  first 
three  plants.  About  $960  mil- 
lion is  needed  to  complete 
plant  3.  BPA,  which  backs  70 
percent  of  the  plant,  has  re- 
fused to  provide  further  fund- 
ing for  its  construction,  stating 
that  its  rates  would  climb  an- 
other 20  percent  if  the  agency 
paid  for  the  completion  of 
plant  3  through  its  revenues. 

On  the  other  hand,  four  pri- 
vate utilities  which  own  30 
percent  of  the  plant  have  been 
lobbying  heavily  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  the  legislation.  The 
utilities  —  Portland  General 
Electric,  Pacific  Power  and 
Light,  Puget  Sound  Power  and 
Light,  and  Washington  Water 
Power  —  have  collectively  in- 
vested more  than  $600  million 
in  the  stalled  plant.  Three  of 
the  utilities  —  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric,  Puget  Power,  and 
Washington  Water  Power  — 
sued  BPA,  WPPSS,  and  103 
public  utilities  July  29  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Seattle, 
citing  breach  of  the  owner- 
ship agreements  to  complete 
plant  3. 


McClure's  Senate  Energy 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on 
the  proposed  legislation  Aug. 

3  with  a  host  of  regional  agen- 
cies, utilities,  and  environ- 
mental organizations  scrutiniz- 
ing the  intent  of  the  measure. 

Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  member  Chuck  Col- 
lins testified  that  the  Council 
supports  efforts  to  find  a  way 
to  continue  the  construction  of 
WPPSS  3  and  ensure  the  com- 
pletion of  WPPSS  2.  Mothball- 
ing  the  plant  could  increase  its 
completion  costs  to  the  point 
where  it's  no  longer  cost- 
effective,  said  Collins.  The 
Council,  however,  urged  the 
committee  to  initiate  a  public 
examination  of  the  need  for 
the  plant's  power  and  the  risks 
of  delaying  it. 

Jim  Boldt,  director  of  the 
Washington  Public  Utility  Dis- 
tricts' Association,  testified 
that  public  utilities  are  con- 
cerned about  the  commitment 
of  ratepayers'  dollars  for  the 
new  financial  entity  proposed 
under  the  legislation.  The  pub- 
lic utilities  also  argue  that  the 
proposed  legislation  doesn't 
deal  with  the  pressing  prob- 
lems resulting  from  WPPSS 

4  and  5. 

BPA  Administrator  Peter 
Johnson  told  the  committee 
that  any  direct  payments  from 
BPA  revenues  to  finance  the 
plant's  construction  could  re- 
quire up  to  an  additional  20 
percent  rate  increase.  BPA  as- 
serts that  the  most  financially 
prudent  approach  is  to  con- 
tinue the  3-year  construction 
delay  of  WPPSS  plant  3,  said 
BPA  spokesman  Ed  Mosey. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Senate 
hearing,  however,  BPA  is 
analyzing  the  effects  on  its 
rates  of  different  construction 
and  financing  scenarios  for 
plant  3. 

BPA  regards  the  legislation 
as  a  "step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion," said  BPA  assistant  ad- 
ministrator Robert  Ratcliffe, 
but  the  legislative  package  falls 
short  of  addressing  the  "real 
problems  plaguing  the  North- 
west." A  way  must  still  be 
found  to  protect  the  assets  of 
the  first  three  WPPSS  plants 
from  a  possible  bankruptcy  of 
WPPSS  4  and  5  or  the  region 
will  be  "fighting  off  creditors" 
who  will  try  to  attach  the  as- 
sets of  plants  4  and  5  with  the 
net-billed  plants,  he  said. 


Even  if  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion clears  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  BPA  will  still  have  to 
negotiate  with  commercial 
banks  on  the  financing  terms 
and  interest  rate  for  loans  be- 
fore the  plant  can  continue 
construction.  Citibank  and 
Chase  Manhattan,  two  New 
York  banks,  are  apparently 
willing  to  provide  the  money 
to  complete  plant  3,  if  the 
short-term  loan  is  backed  by 
the  BPA. 

Congressman  John  Dingell, 
D-Michigan  and  Richard 
Ottinger,  D-New  York,  have 
scheduled  a  Sept.  15  hearing 
on  the  measure.  Both  have 
voiced  major  reservations 
about  the  proposed  legislation 
in  a  July  21  letter  to  Rep.  Sid- 
ney Yates,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Interior. 

In  a  stinging  letter,  Dingell 
and  Ottinger  questioned  the 
"broad,  new  authority"  that 
would  be  extended  to  BPA 
under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. They  argued  that  this 
would  constitute  a  "blank 
check  in  the  hands  of  the  BPA 
administrator."  They  also 


questioned  whether  the  pro 
posed  financing  entity  would 
be  able  to  "circumvent  the 
problems  faced  by  WPPSS  and 
the  utilities  today."  And  they 
objected  to  the  hasty  way  in 
which  the  legislation  was  pre- 
pared and  presented. 


Suits  filed 
against 
Northwest 
power  plan 


Lawsuits  have  been  filed  by 
a  group  of  Northwest  natural 
gas  companies  and  by  the 
Seattle  Master  Builders  Asso- 
ciation challenging  several 
provisions  in  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council's  re- 
gional power  plan.  The  suits 
were  filed  in  the  U.S.  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  participating  natural  gas 
companies  include  Northwest 


Natural  Gas,  Washington 
Natural  Gas,  Cascade  Natural 
( las,  Intermountain  Gas,  C.P. 
National  Corporation,  and 
Northwest  Pipeline  Company. 

The  Seattle  Master  Builders 
have  been  joined  by  the 
Homebuilders  Association  of 
Spokane,  the  National  Wood- 
work Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Fir  and  Hemlock  Door 
Association,  Shelter  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Clair  W. 
Daines,  Inc.,  Conner  De- 
velopment Company,  and 
Donald  N.  McDonald. 

"We  are  confident  that  the 
plan  follows  the  mandate  of 
the  Northwest  Power  Act," 
said  Council  executive  director 
Edward  Sheets.  "The  plan  was 
adopted  after  two  years  of  in- 
tensive work  which  included 
studies,  consultations,  open 
public  meetings  and  hearings. 
The  Council  carefully  consid- 
ered comments  from  a  wide 
range  of  parties.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  accommodate 
concerns." 

One  concern  of  the  natural 
gas  industry,  according  to  the 
suit  filed,  is  the  plan's  pro- 
vision that  encourages  the 


Building  code  conflicts:  Suits  have  been  filed  by  a  group  of  natural  gas  companies  and  by 
several  builders  objecting  to  the  Councils  model  conservation  standards  for  new  construction. 


marketing  of  interruptible 
surplus  electric  power  in  the 
Northwest.  The  plan  calls  for 
the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration to  develop  regional 
markets  for  non-firm  energy 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  in- 
dustrial sector.  The  natural  gas 
industry  argues  that  such  a 
program  encourages  the  in- 
stallation of  industrial  electric 
boilers  to  the  detriment  of 
other  fuels. 

"The  Council's  plan  seeks  to 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
the  existing  electric  power  sys- 
tem," Sheets  said.  "We  are 
encouraging  new  ways  to  use 
excess  hydropower  that  would 
otherwise  be  wasted.  It  makes 
economic  sense  to  use  the 
spring  runoff  to  produce 
power  in  the  region  rather 
than  spilling  it  over  the  dams 
or  selling  it  outside  the  region 
to  benefit  California  industry." 

The  Council's  plan  proposes 
that  BPA  offer  this  surplus 
power  to  Northwest  industries 
on  an  interruptible  basis. 
When  the  power  is  not  avail- 
able, the  industries  would 
have  to  turn  to  other  fuels. 
New  generating  resources 
would  not  be  built  to  provide 
electricity  for  this  purpose. 

"This  program  would  not  be 
subsidized  by  other  electricity 
ratepayers,"  said  Sheets.  "In 
fact,  all  ratepayers  would  ben- 
efit because  the  increase  in 
BPA  revenues  means  lower 
rates  for  others." 

The  natural  gas  industry 
also  challenges  the  Council's 
model  conservation  standards. 
They  argue  that  the  Council 
did  not  consider  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  standards 
for  a  home  that  does  not  use 
electric  heat. 

"The  Northwest  Power  Act 
requires  the  Council  to  include 
model  conservation  standards 
in  its  regional  power  plan," 
Sheets  said.  "The  Coundl's 
authority  extends  only  to  elec- 
tric power,  and  the  standards 
are  required  only  for  electri- 
cally-heated homes." 

The  Seattle  Master  Builders 
challenge  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  the  model  standards 
for  homebuyers  and  argue  that 
implementation  of  the  stan- 
dards should  be  delayed  until 
a  planned  new  home  demon- 
stration program  is  concluded. 

"Congress  gave  us  two 
years  to  develop  the  plan," 


Contracts  criticized:  At  a  June  oversight  hearing,  Reps.  Ron  Wyden  (I.)  and  Richard  Ottinger  (r.) 
censured  Bonneville  for  issuing  conservation  contracts  inconsistent  with  the  Council's  energy  plan. 


Sheets  said.  "During  those 
two  years,  we  researched  and 
applied  substantial  amounts  of 
information  related  to  home 
energy  use,  costs  and  savings 
of  conservation  measures,  and 
conservation  potential.  We 
used  very  conservative  as- 
sumptions in  developing  the 
standards.  We  are  confident 
that  they  are  reasonable  and 
cost-effective  to  the  home- 
owner. 

"The  demonstration  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  refine  the 
data,  to  come  up  with  other 
ways  to  achieve  the  standards, 
but  it  is  not  expected  to 
change  the  underlying  as- 
sumptions. If  in  fact  it  does, 
the  Council  is  always  prepared 
to  amend  the  plan." 

More  information  on  the 
natural  gas  companies'  suit  or 
copies  of  their  petition  for  re- 
view may  be  obtained  from 
Craig  J.  Casey  at  Ragen, 
Roberts,  O'Scannlain,  Robert- 
son &  Neill;  1600  Orbanco 
Bldg.;  1001  S.W.  5th  Ave.; 
Portland,  OR  97204-1157; 
(503)  224-1600. 

More  information  or  copies 
of  the  builders  association's 
petition  for  review  may  be  ob- 
tained by  contacting  John  W. 
Hempelmann  or  Paul  Sikora  at 
Diamond  &  Sylvester;  400 
Hoge  Bldg.;  Seattle,  WA  98104; 
(206)  623-1330. 


Bonneville 
conservation 
contracts 
criticized 


The  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration's long-term  con- 
servation contracts  have  come 
under  fire  from  a  number  of 
parties,  including  utilities,  a 
Congressional  committee,  and 
the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council. 

The  seven-year  contracts, 
offered  to  123  utilities  on  July 
6,  are  due  to  take  effect  on 
October  1. 

The  major  objection  of  many 
utilities  to  the  contracts  is  the 
provision  for  a  "contract 
charge."  Utilities  that  generate 
part  of  their  own  power  will 
pay  an  annual  charge  based  on 
their  share  of  the  region's  total 
load. 

Steve  Hickok,  BPA  assistant 
administrator  for  conservation, 
defended  the  charge  as  neces- 
sary to  achieve  cost  equity. 

"BPA  passes  on  the  costs  of 
conservation  through  its 
wholesale  power  rates,"  Hic- 
kok said.  "But  utilities  with 
their  own  generation  avoid 
paying  some  of  those  conser- 


vation costs,  even  though  their 
customers  are  benefiting  from 
BPA  programs." 

Jim  Todd,  Seattle  City 
Light's  chief  negotiator  for  the 
conservation  contracts,  dis- 
puted BPA's  rationale  for  the 
charge. 

"We  start  from  the  premise 
that  conservation  is  a  resource 
that  ought  to  be  treated  the 
same  as  a  generating  resource. 
BPA  wants  us  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  allowing  them  to  ac- 
quire a  conservation  resource 
in  our  service  territory.  We  see 
no  legal,  economic,  or  other 
rationale  for  collecting  the 
costs  on  that  basis." 

The  long-term  contracts  are 
due  to  be  signed  by  September 
30  when  the  short-term  con- 
tracts expire.  Utilities,  both 
public  and  private,  that  gener- 
ate part  of  their  own  power 
are  worried  about  the  con- 
tracts' economic  risks.  Several 
of  the  generating  utilities  have 
expressed  a  reluctance  to  sign 
the  contracts,  and  Idaho 
Power  has  announced  that  it 
will  not  sign. 

"There  is  widespread 
concern  about  Bonneville's 
enormous  latitude  in  the 
contracts,"  Todd  said.  "We 
can  only  make  guesses  as 
to  how  much  the  contract 
charge  will  be,  and  we  don't 
know  how  much  funding 


we  will  receive." 

At  a  June  oversight  hearing 
in  Portland,  Rep.  Richard 
Ottinger  expressed  his  own 
concern  about  the  conserva- 
tion contracts.  Ottinger, 
chairman  of  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Power,  criticized 
BPA  Administrator  Peter 
Johnson  for  issuing  conserva- 
tion contracts  that  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Coundl's  re- 
gional power  plan. 

"I  do  not  like  your  stepping 
off  on  the  wrong  foot,"  Ottin- 
ger told  Johnson.  "In  some  of 
the  most  important  issues, 
these  contracts  do  not  address 
the  plan." 

According  to  the  Council, 
the  conservation  contracts  are 
inconsistent  with  the  plan  in 
several  areas:  1)  BPA  has  a 
different  definition  of  low- 
income;  2)  BPA's  cost  reim- 
bursement level  for  low- 
income  households  is  lower 
than  the  plan's;  3)  the  con- 
sumer incentive  is  lower  than 
current  BPA  incentive  levels; 
4)  there  is  no  requirement  that 
"all  structurally  feasible  and 
regionally  cost-effective  mea- 
sures" must  be  installed  in 
order  to  receive  BPA  funding; 
and  5)  there  is  no  requirement 
that  low-income  and  tenant- 
occupied  households  will  be 
weatherized  in  proportion  to 
their  share  of  electrically- 
heated  households. 

Bonneville  responded  to  the 
criticisms  of  Ottinger  and  the 
Council  when  the  contracts 
were  issued  on  July  6.  The  let- 
ter which  accompanied  the 
contracts  stated  that  Bon- 
neville would  "take  steps  to 
modify  these  agreements  to 
conform  them  to  the  Coundl's 
Plan."  BPA  intends  to  begin 
proceedings  on  contract  mod- 
ifications by  September  1. 

Hickok  told  the  Council  at  a 
July  7  meeting  in  Spokane  that 
Bonneville  intended  to  "nego- 
tiate" the  agreements  to  com- 
ply with  the  plan. 

"BPA  still  doesn't  seem  to 
understand  our  relationship," 
responded  Coundl  chairman 
Dan  Evans.  "We're  not  one  of 
the  supplicants  at  BPA's  table. 

'  'Negotiation'  is  not  the 
appropriate  term  here,"  Evans 
continued.  "We  have  put  to- 
gether what  we  think  is  a 


comprehensive  plan,  based  on 
months  of  study  and  extensive 
public  comment.  It  is  BPA's 
charge  to  implement  its  pro- 
grams consistent  with  that 
plan." 


Council 
frustrated  at 
BPA  inaction 
on  fish  funding 


Northwest  Power  Planning 
Coundl  members  expressed 
"absolute,  utter  frustration" 
with  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration's  refusal  to 
provide  $3  million  in  1984 
"seed  money"  for  high  prior- 
ity fish  passage  fadlities  in  the 
Yakima  River  Basin.  In  an 
Aug.  9-10  meeting  in  Yakima, 
the  Council  dedded  to  ask 
BPA  Administrator  Peter 
Johnson  to  appear  at  a  future 
meeting  to  explain  BPA  policy 
dedsions  which  may  thwart  or 
seriously  delay  the  enhance- 
ment effort. 

At  issue  are  measures  in 
Section  900  of  the  Coundl's 
Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program  which  call 
for  installation  of  ladders  and 
screens  to  aid  fish  passage  at 
water  projects  in  the  Yakima 
Basin.  Most  of  the  measures 
are  characterized  as  "offsite 
enhancement"  activities  de- 
signed to  compensate  for  fish 
losses  caused  by  development 
and  operation  of  hydroelectric 
power  projects  in  the  Colum- 
bia River  system.  Dale  Evans 
of  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Services  told  the  Coundl 
members  that  there  is  "no 
question"  about  the  sound- 
ness of  the  biological  objec- 
tives of  those  measures  or 
about  the  appropriate  physical 
means  for  solving  the  passage 
problems. 

Sparks  flew,  however,  over 
questions  of  funding  of  the 
passage  facilities.  Coundl 
members  met  in  Yakima  to 
hear  views  on  draft  legislation 
designed  to  provide  the  legal 
authority  necessary  to  allow  a 
Bonneville  transfer  of  funds  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 


Funding  fray:  The  Council  and  Bonneville  are  arguing  over 
funding  for  fish  passage  facilities  in  the  Yakima  Basin  (above). 


construction  of  the  screens 
and  ladders. 

"If  all  of  us  work  together 
for  passage  of  this  legislation, 
BPA  should,  as  a  show  of  good 
faith,  release  sufficient  funds 
immediately  to  design  all  proj- 
ects covered  under  Section 
900,"  argued  William  Yallup, 
Chairman  of  the  Yakima  In- 
dian Nation's  fish  and  wildlife 
committee. 

Janet  McLennan,  assistant 
power  manager  at  Bonneville, 
disagreed.  It  is  Bonneville's 
policy,  she  said,  not  to  fund 
design  of  projects  until  Con- 
gress has  provided  clear  au- 
thorization for  construction. 

Larry  Hittle,  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Utilities  Conference 
Committee's  fish  and  wildlife 
committee,  told  the  Council  he 
believes  Bonneville  has  the  au- 
thority to  design  the  passage 
facilities  prior  to  receiving 
authorization  for  full  construc- 
tion of  the  facilities.  Al  Wright, 
of  the  same  committee,  said 
PNUCC  considers  it  reason- 
able for  Bonneville  to  provide 
"seed  money"  for  the  facili- 
ties. 

The  entire  package  of 


Yakima  passage  fadlities 
would  cost  an  estimated  $23 
million.  The  "seed  money" 
under  discussion  totals  an  es- 
timated $3  million  to  be  spent 
in  FY  1984  for  design  of  top 
priority  passage  measures. 

Under  an  implementation 
plan  developed  by  an  inter- 
agency team  of  representatives 
of  fish  and  wildlife  agencies, 
tribes  and  the  Coundl,  design 
and  construction  of  the  pas- 
sage fadlities  would  take  four 
years  to  complete.  A  one-year 
delay  in  design  would  post- 
pone completion  of  the  pas- 
sage project  until  1988. 

Such  a  delay  in  a  system 
where  fish  declines  already  are 
substantial  could  increase  sig- 
nificantly the  chances  of  losing 
valuable  stocks,  says  Mark 
Schneider,  biologist  on  the 
Coundl's  staff. 

Wright  said  PNUCC  op- 
poses Bonneville  funding  of 
1 00  percent  of  the  passage 
fadlity  costs,  preferring 
"equitable  cost-sharing" 
among  various  sources,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Treasury. 
Yallup  urged  the  Council  to 
seek  a  firm  commitment  from 


Bonneville  to  fund  any  portion 
of  the  Yakima  passage  effort 
not  funded  by  Congress.  Bon- 
neville has  said  it  will  consider 
paying  up  to  about  $10  million 
of  the  costs,  after  authorizing 
legislation  is  passed. 

In  its  July  29  comments  on 
the  Bonneville  rate  proposal, 
the  Council  said  it  views  Bon- 
neville's failure  to  plan  for  full 
funding  of  the  Yakima  passage 
facilities  to  be  a  violation  of 
Bonneville's  obligation  to  act 
consistently  with  the  Council's 
program.  It  noted  that  if  other 
passage  funding  becomes 
available  after  the  rate  deci- 
sion, "Bonneville  could,  of 
course,  reduce  its  spending 
plans  accordingly  or  seek 
reimbursement  for  its  expendi- 
tures." 

Representatives  of  irrigation 
districts  expressed  concern 
that  they  would  be  required  to 
pay  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  passage  facilities. 
Bonneville  has  said  that  it  will 
not  pay  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Council  members  will  con- 
sider provisions  for  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  and  re- 
lated issues  when  it  decides 
whether  to  pursue  the  draft 
legislation  at  its  September  6, 
7  meeting  in  Seattle.  McLen- 
nan and  Bonneville  Adminis- 
trator Peter  Johnson  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  same 
meeting  to  further  discuss  the 
Yakima  passage  facility. 


Council  to 
analyze 

cost-effectiveness 
of  WPPSS  plants 


The  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council  has  directed  its 
staff  to  conduct  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  the 
WPPSS  construction  delays  on 
the  Council's  Northwest  Con- 
servation and  Electric  Power 
Plan. 

The  Northwest  Power  Act  of 
1980  grandfathered  WPPSS 
plants  1,  2,  and  3  into  the  fed- 
eral base  system  because  they 
had  already  been  acquired  by 


Cheap  or  expensive?  The  Council  is  beginning  a  study  of  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  WPPSS  1,  2,  and  3  for  meeting  the  region's 
energy  needs. 


the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration. As  a  result,  the 
Council  did  not  do  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  these  plants. 

Because  of  recent  de- 
velopments at  WPPSS  and 
questions  raised  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  Council  will  do  a 
study  that  removes  the 
WPPSS  plants  from  the  re- 
sources assumed  to  be  part  of 
the  Bonneville  system  and  will 
analyze  the  cost  and  appropri- 
ate schedule  for  the  WPPSS 
plants  compared  to  other  re- 
sources. The  Council's  primary 
concern  is  the  effects  of  vari- 
ous alternatives  on  the  re- 
gion's costs  for  additional 
generation  and  the  expected 
impacts  of  these  costs  on  the 
region's  electric  rates. 

A  major  change  has  oc- 


curred since  the  Council 
adopted  its  plan  on  April  27. 
In  July,  WPPSS  decided  to 
delay  the  construction  of  plant 
3  for  up  to  three  years.  This 
raises  uncertainties  about  the 
plant's  cost,  when  the  power 
will  be  available,  and  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  success- 
fully restart  construction.  It 
mav  also  affect  the  schedule 
and  cost  of  WPPSS  plant  1. 

In  addition,  Congress  is 
considering  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  new  mechanism  to 
finance  construction  of  the 
WPPSS  plants  (see  story,  p.4). 
Questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  costs  and  rate  im- 
pacts of  various  financing 
arrangements. 

The  Council  is  beginning  an 
analysis  of  the  issues  sur- 
rounding WPPSS  1,  2,  and  3 


that  will  affect  the  regional 
power  plan.  The  analysis  will 
examine  a  number  of  alterna- 
tive construction  schedules  for 
all  three  WPPSS  plants,  along 
with  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
each  plant  in  meeting  the 
loads  forecasted  in  each  of  the 
Coundl's  four  load  cases.  Of 
particular  concern  will  be  the 
effect  on  each  plant's  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
construction  delays  and  the 
cost  of  mothballing  and  re- 
starring  the  plants.  The  staff 
will  also  examine  the  risks 
associated  with  mothballing 
nuclear  plants. 

As  part  of  this  analysis,  the 
Council  will  examine  efforts  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  to 
mothball  nuclear  plants  and 
then  restart  construction  ac- 
tivities. The  survey  will  help 
the  Council  estimate  the  po- 
tential risks  to  the  region  of 
mothballing  WPPSS  1  and  3. 

The  study  will  lead  to  a  de- 
termination by  the  Council  of 
the  most  cost-effective 
schedule  for  each  WPPSS 
plant  and  the  changes  that 
may  be  needed  in  the  Coun- 
cil's plan. 

A  process  of  public  com- 
ment and  discussion  has  been 
started  to  assist  the  Council  in 
making  this  determination. 
This  process  will  have  to  move 
quickly  in  order  to  be  of  use  to 
the  region's  energy  decision- 
makers. 

The  Council's  plans  for  the 
WPPSS  analysis  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  September  6,  7 
meeting  in  Seattle.  A  schedule 
for  additional  public  comment 
and  Council  analysis  will  also 
be  presented  at  this  meeting. 


Shipping 
Power  South 

(From  page  1) 

billion  in  the  process.  And  Califomians 
have  saved  billions  too  in  fuel  they  other- 
wise would  have  had  to  burn  to  generate 
the  energy  there. 

Up  to  now,  most  of  the  energy  sold  to 
California  by  Northwest  utilities  has  been 
seasonal  surplus  electricity,  available  dur- 
ing the  spring  run-off  period  on  a  non- 
firm,  interruptible  basis.  When  the  reser- 
voirs are  filled  to  capacity  from  the  run- 
off, the  excess  water  must  either  be  spilled 
or  used  to  generate  electricity.  Surplus 
electricity  produced  during  this  period  is 
sold  inside  and  outside  the  Pacific  North- 
west at  very  low  "spill"  rates. 

Now  the  Northwest  has  entered  a  per- 
iod in  which  it  is  producing  large  amounts 
of  electricity,  surplus  to  its  own  needs,  on 
a  continuing  basis.  This  surplus  is  ex- 
pected to  last  several  years.  As  a  result, 
there  is  serious  talk  of  entering  into  long- 
term  contracts  with  California  utilities  to 
sell  firm  surplus  energy. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  logical  and 
reasonable  for  the  Northwest  to  sell  its 
new  surplus  energy  to  California  and  just 
as  logical  for  Califomians  to  buy  it. 

The  Northwest  as  a  result  of  such  a  sale 
could  utilize  its  system  more  efficiently, 
produce  rate  benefits  for  its  consumers, 
and  even  help  finance  the  region's  pro- 
posed conservation  programs.  For  Cali- 
fomians, a  sale  could  mean  reductions  in 
the  use  of  expensive  gas  and  oil  in  their 
generation  facilities,  deferral  of  new  gen- 
erating facilities,  and  stabilization  of  con- 
sumer rates. 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  es- 
timates that  in  1980  Califomians  could 
have  saved  about  4  billion  barrels  of  oil  if 
the  Northwest  could  have  shipped  excess 
power  south  of  Oregon.  Officials  of  the 
Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District 
have  estimated  it  would  be  able  to  post- 
pone and  perhaps  even  eliminate  the  need 
to  construct  500  megawatts  of  new  com- 
bustion turbines  and  geothermal  power 
plants  if  it  could  get  more  Northwest  en- 
ergy. 

At  the  moment,  however,  movement  of 
any  additional  energy  from  the  Northwest 
south  to  California  is  impossible.  There 
simply  aren't  enough  transmission  facil- 
ities in  California  to  handle  added  energy 
flows.  To  receive  any  additional  energy, 


Some  say  the  WPPSS  plants,  others  say  conservation, 
should  form  the  basis  of  a  sale. 


Northwest  and  California 

Monthly  peak  loads  for  1978 
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Different  climates  in  the  Northwest  and  California  lead  to  different  patterns  of  electricity 
use.  California  uses  most  of  its  electricity  in  the  spring  and  summer  for  air  conditioning. 
The  Northwest's  energy  use  increases  in  the  winter,  when  furnaces  are  turned  on  for 
space  heating. 


Californians  must  either  build  a  new  line 
or  increase  the  capacity  of  the  ones  that 
exist. 


Such  solutions  seem  ultimately 
simple.  But  unfortunately  expand- 
ing transmission  facilities  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  problem.  For  al- 
though Californians  and  Northwesterners 
may  agree  generally  that  moving  more  en- 
ergy to  California  is  a  good  idea,  they  dif- 
fer —  even  within  each  region  —  on  al- 
most everything  else. 

Most  Northwesterners,  for  instance, 
agree  that  some  surplus  is  likely  but  they 
question  how  big  the  surplus  may  be,  how 
long  it  may  last,  and  what  energy  re- 
sources should  contribute  to  it.  Would 
such  a  sale,  for  instance,  require  energy 
from  the  controversial  WPPSS  plants? 
Could  it  be  supported  entirely  from  re- 
gional conservation  savings?  Who  should 


sell  the  energy  and  how  should  it  be  pack- 
aged? Some  even  wonder  if  the  surplus 
ought  to  be  sold  outside  the  region  at  all. 

Californians  seem  no  less  divided.  They 
worry  about  who  in  the  Northwest  is 
going  to  supply  the  energy,  who  in  Cali- 
fornia is  going  to  control  the  transmission 
system,  and  what  utilities  are  going  to 
share  it.  They're  concerned  about  the  cost 
of  the  energy.  And  in  California  too  some 
wonder  if  it's  really  needed. 

On  top  of  it  all,  there  are  unresolved 
questions  over  just  how,  exactly,  such  an 
energy  transfer  should  work.  Who  should 
handle  it?  Who,  if  anyone,  should  monitor 
it?  When,  where,  and  how  is  the  general 
public  going  to  be  involved  in  the  process? 

The  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
in  its  recent  Conservation  and  Electric 
Power  Plan  forecast  that  the  Northwest 
would  have  a  surplus  of  energy  to  sell 
at  least  through  1987,  under  its  regional 
high-growth  forecast,  and  until  2002  in  its 
low-growth  predictions. 


The  size  of  the  surplus,  the  Council 
projected,  could  vary  from  year  to  year  but 
would  probably  range  from  around  158 
average  megawatts  in  1986  in  a  high- 
growth  scenario  up  to  about  3800  average 
megawatts  in  1987  under  a  low-growth 
forecast.  Both  forecasts  assume  comple- 
tion of  a  number  of  new  generating  fac- 
ilities now  under  construction,  including 
WPPSS  plants  1,  2  and  3;  coal-fired  plants 
Colstrip  3  and  4  in  Montana  and  Valmy  2 
near  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 

The  Council  has  projected  that  conser- 
vation could  add  between  660  and  4790 
average  megawatts  to  the  region's  energy 
resources  by  the  year  2002. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Utilities  Confer- 
ence Committee  (PNUCC),  which  repre- 
sents Northwest  public  and  private  util- 
ities, predicts  that  energy  from  all  three 
WPPSS  plants  will  be  required  if  the 
Northwest  is  to  commit  itself  to  the  sale  of 
1,500  megawatts  to  California  —  even 
with  an  aggressive  conservation  program. 

PNUCC  believes  that  if  the  WPPSS 
plants  are  not  completed,  regional  sur- 
pluses will  end  between  1985  and  1990  and 
that  conservation  is  too  uncertain  to  sup- 
port such  a  sale  beyond  that  time.  No  one 
can  now  predict,  PNUCC  says,  how  much 
energy  will  be  saved  by  conservation  and 
no  conservation  energy  should  be  com- 
mitted to  sales  until  the  savings  are 
known. 

Others,  however,  believe  that  an  ag- 
gressive conservation  program  could 
support  a  surplus  sale,  without  using  en- 
ergy from  the  three  WPPSS  plants. 

"If  we  are  careful,"  says  Mark  Reis,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Northwest  Conser- 
vation Act  Coalition,  "the  Northwest  can 
develop  its  most  cost-effective  resource  — 
conservation  —  well  ahead  of  schedule 
and  sell  those  resources  to  California  at  a 
price  sufficient  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  a 
conservation  program." 

The  Coalition  opposes  the  development 
of  either  nuclear  or  coal-fired  power  plants 
in  the  Northwest  to  serve  customers  out- 
side the  region,  contending  that  other 
areas  should  not  be  permitted  to  export 
their  environmental  damage  to  the 
Northwest. 

Some  would  not  sell  surplus  energy  to 
California  at  all.  They  would  cut  back  en- 
ergy production  in  the  Northwest  thus  re- 
ducing environmental  impacts,  use  any 
surplus  to  eliminate  the  need  for  addi- 
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tional  generating  facilities,  or  else  sell  the 
surplus  —  particularly  non-firm  interrup- 
tible  energy  —  to  Northwest  consumers. 
The  Conservation  Act  Coalition,  for  in- 
stance, has  proposed  using  the  surplus  in 
the  region  to  defer,  cancel,  or  mothball 
construction  of  some  WPPSS  plants,  to 
retire  the  Hanford  N-Reactor,  and  to  in- 
crease water  flows  for  fish  and  wildlife 
protection.  The  group  has  urged  a  detailed 
cost-effectiveness  analysis  of  such  alterna- 
tives before  deciding  any  of  the  surplus 
issues. 


Questions  about  how  the  North- 
west's energy  should  be  sold  to 
California  and  bv  whom  have 
also  sparked  discussion. 
At  the  moment,  there  seems  to 
be  general  —  but  not  total  —  agreement 
that  any  surplus  should  be  sold  through 
some  intermediate  organization  formed 
by  Northwest  utilities  for  that  particular 
purpose.  No  single  utility,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  BPA,  has  enough  energy 
resources  to  handle  such  a  sale  by  itself. 

Under  existing  federal  laws,  the  BPA  is 
limited  in  how  it  can  sell  energy  outside 
the  Northwest.  The  BPA  cannot,  for  in- 
stance, enter  into  any  long  term  guaran- 
tees of  energy  delivery.  It  must,  by  law, 
reserve  a  right  to  cut  off  such  power  sales 
on  60  days'  notice  in  order  to  protect  sup- 
plies in  the  Northwest. 

Other  utilities  do  not  face  the  same  re- 
straints. They  can,  and  have,  entered  into 
long  term  agreements  already.  In  fact, 
more  than  half  of  the  largely  non-firm 
energy  shipped  from  the  Northwest  to 
California  over  existing  lines  since  1968 
was  from  Northwest  private  and  public 
utilities.  If,  however,  these  utilities  sell 
hydropower  to  California  and  purchase 
replacement  hydropower  from  BPA,  BPA 
must  reserve  the  same  right  to  cut  off  the 
replacement  sales  on  60  days'  notice. 

The  BPA  likewise  must  give  public 
utilities  outside  the  state  first  preference 
on  any  of  its  energy  offerings.  Other 
utilities,  again,  face  no  such  restraints. 
They  can  sell  their  surplus  energy  to  any 
agency. 

Because  utilities  face  no  restraints  on  the 
length  of  their  contracts  and  are  not  bound 
by  public  preference  provisions  that  apply 
to  BPA,  some  suggest  that  all  BPA  energy 


Surplus  and  deficit 


The  current  electricity  surplus  would  last  until  2002  in  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council's  low  growth  forecast.  If  the  region  grows  to  the  Council's  high  forecast,  the 
surplus  would  end  in  1988.  Increasing  the  pace  of  conservation  would  extend  the 
surplus.  Construction  delays  for  WPPSS  plants  1 ,  2,  and  3  would  end  the  surplus  more 
quickly. 


involved  in  a  California  sale  be  sold  to 
California  through  utilities.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  essential  if  any  power  sales 
are  to  be  made  at  all,  they  believe. 

Public  utilities  in  California  and  some 
conservation  groups,  however,  strongly 
oppose  such  "laundering"  of  surplus  en- 
ergy from  BPA  claiming  that  public  prefer- 
ence provisions  should  be  adhered  to. 

Also  facing  Northwest  utilities  are  ques- 
tions about  possible  anti-trust  violations 
should  they  join  in  selling  energy  in  a 
single  package.  The  utilities,  however, 
generally  believe  that  such  problems  can 
be  avoided  by  a  number  of  measures  in- 
cluding open  participation  by  all  buyers 
and  sellers,  permitting  utilities  to  enter 
into  bilateral  agreements,  and  by  deter- 
mining a  total  sales  price  and  power  quan- 
tities based  on  individual  decisions  bv  the 
selling  utilities. 

Not  everyone  subscribes  to  the  idea  of  a 
single,  organized  transaction,  however. 
James  W.  Durham,  senior  vice  president 


of  Portland  General  Electric,  for  instance, 
has  expressed  doubt  that  a  common 
agreement  will  prove  practical. 

Historically,  he  says,  energy  transac- 
tions have  been  negotiated  on  a  mutually 
beneficial  two-party  basis. 


In  California,  transmission  facilities 
pose  the  most  serious  problem  for  any 
Northwest  sale.  In  the  Northwest,  all 
energy  would  flow  south  toward 
California  on  BPA  lines  which  are  man- 
aged as  a  common  carrier,  thus  open  to  all. 
South  of  the  Oregon  border,  however,  en- 
ergy must  now  be  moved  over  three  lines 
controlled  largely  by  private  utilities  with 
the  energy  allocated  generally  only  to 
those  who  shared  in  construction  of  the 
line. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  and  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  the  nation's 
largest  investor-owned  electric  utilities, 
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The  Pacific  Intertie 
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are  entitled  to  60  percent  of  the  electricity 
shipped  over  the  lines.  Los  Angeles,  Bur- 
bank,  Pasadena  and  Glendale  as  a  group 
receive  21  percent.  The  rest  is  shared  by 
San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  the 
California  Department  of  Water  Resources 
and  the  Western  Area  Power  Administra- 
tion. 

The  allocation  of  energy  from  the  lines  is 
now  under  challenge.  The  California  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources  has  filed 
anti-trust  charges  against  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  contending  that  the  utility  is  main- 
taining a  monopoly.  California  public 
utilities,  at  the  same  time,  are  seeking  to 
void  or  modify  power  allotments  on  the 
lines  in  proceedings  before  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  None  of 
the  cases  seems  near  resolution  at  the 
moment. 

When  the  three  intertie  lines  —  two 
alternating-current  lines  and  a  single 
direct-current  line  —  began  transmitting 
energy  in  1968  and  1970,  they  could  handle 
3400  megawatts.  Improvements  since 
have  increased  their  capacity  to  4356 
megawatts  and  an  $80  million  upgrade 
now  underway  will  increase  it  to  4750 
megawatts. 

Several  proposals  have  been  made  for 
enlarging  capacity  even  more.  Some  own- 
ers of  the  existing  intertie  have  proposed 
upgrading  the  systems  to  handle  more 
Northwest  energy.  At  the  moment,  how- 
ever, the  utilities  as  a  group  are  focusing 
attention  on  construction  of  a  fourth  new 
intertie.  An  upgrade  of  existing  lines,  it 
appears,  would  not  handle  all  of  the 
Northwest  surplus  and  might  also  create 
serious  technical  imbalances  in  the  rest  of 
the  California  system. 

Merrill  Schultz,  director  of  the  Inter- 
company Pool,  a  private  utility  group,  in- 
dicates that  a  utility  committee  has  been 
directed  to  study  several  options  includ- 
ing a  new  coastal  alternating-current  line, 
a  new  direct-current  line  to  Los  Angeles, 
or  one  of  two  lines  from  southern  Idaho  to 
either  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  or  to  Los 
Angeles. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  energy  shipped  over  any  new  line 
would  be  parcelled  out  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  buv  into  the  line,  even  if  the 
utilitv  cannot  connect  directly  to  the  line. 

Being  considered  is  an  arrangement 
whereby  a  utility,  unable  to  connect, 
would  be  able  to  trade  its  allotment  for 
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more  convenient  energy  flowing  over 
existing  intertie  lines. 

Some  owners  of  the  existing  intertie 
lines  have  objected  to  any  reparcelling  of 
energy  on  the  lines.  But  Northwest  util- 
ities have  insisted  that  all  California  util- 
ities must  receive  access  to  any  surplus 
power  shipped  into  the  state. 

Financing  the  construction  of  any  new 
lines  has  also  raised  questions.  California 
private  utilities  sav  that  while  stockhold- 
ers must  fund  the  construction,  ratepayers 
get  most  of  the  benefits. 

Under  present  California  regulations, 
stockholders  receive  only  2  percent  of  any 
benefits  from  a  transmission  line  while 
ratepayers  get  98  percent.  Utilities  have 
been  asking  that  stockholders  be  given  a 
larger  share.  In  Oregon,  Portland  General 
Electric  stockholders,  for  instance,  get  20 
percent  of  net  revenue  benefits  on  power 
sales  to  California  and  ratepayers  earn  80 
percent. 


Cost  of  the  Northwest  energy  like- 
wise rouses  continuing  discus- 
sion. Officials  of  California  util- 
ities stress  that  they  must  buy  the 
least  costly  generation  with  which  to  serve 
their  customers  and  that  the  price  of 
Northwest  energy,  if  it  became  too  high, 
could  become  an  impediment  to  power 
sales. 

At  present,  with  the  limited  intertie 
capacity,  California  has  been  buying  non- 
firm  surplus  power  from  the  Northwest  at 
extremely  low  rates.  Because  the  existing 
transmission  doorway  into  California  is  so 
small,  Northwest  utilities  with  energy  to 
sell  have  been  standing  at  the  border  un- 
derbidding each  other  in  an  effort  to  get 
their  power  through  the  limited  California 
entry. 

In  June,  1982,  for  instance,  BPA  sold 
power  for  an  average  price  of  0.57  cents  a 
kilowatt-hour  to  California  utilities  who 
used  it  to  offset  oil-fired  electricity  which 
would  have  cost  them  as  much  as  6  cents  a 
kilowatt-hour  to  generate. 

Daniel  W.  Meek,  former  legal  counsel  to 
the  California  Energy  Commission  and 
now  on  the  staff  of  Oregon  Representative 
Jim  Weaver,  believes  that  expansion  of  the 
California  transmission  system  will  elimi- 
nate the  heavy  price-cutting  competition 
between  Northwest  utilities  and,  in  the 


end,  deprive  California  utilities  of  their 
present  bargain  purchases. 

Once  California's  energy  doorway  is  en- 
larged, the  utilities  there  won't  be  able  to 
force  Northwest  utilities  to  undercut  each 
other  to  get  their  electricity  into  the  state. 
There  will  be  room,  then,  for  everyone's 
energy  and  the  heavy  competitive  elbow- 


ing taking  place  in  the  present  narrow 
entry  will  cease. 

Some  California  utility  officials  would 
like  to  see  the  heavy  competition  con- 
tinue. They  believe  they  serve  their  cus- 
tomers best  when  they  buy  the  cheapest 
energy  available. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 


Kilowatt  conversion:  This  switching  yard  near  John  Day  Dam  in  Oregon  converts 
electricity  from  alternating-current  to  direct-current  for  shipment  over  the  intertie  to  Los      J 
Angeles. 
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Sell  or  spill:  marketing  seasonal  non-firm  energy 


While  most  public  discussion  now 
centers  on  a  proposed  long-term  sale 
of  Northwest  firm  power  to  California, 
there  are  also  efforts  underway  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  non-firm  energy 
within  the  Northwest  itself. 

Almost  every  year  during  the  re- 
gion's spring  run-off  season,  more 
water  flows  into  the  hydro  system's 
reservoirs  than  the  reservoirs  have 
capacity  to  store.  This  excess  water  is 
either  used  to  generate  energy  for  sale 
—  inside  or  outside  the  Pacific  North- 
west —  or  spilled  over  the  dams  if  it 
cannot  be  sold.  Because  the  amount  of 
energy  available  cannot  be  firmly  pre- 
dicted —  it  is  subject  wholly  to  the 
whims  of  nature  —  it  is  marketed  as 
interruptible,  non-firm  energy  at  rela- 
tively low  rates,  around  0.9  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

In  the  past,  much  of  this  non-firm 
power  was  sold  to  California.  Since 
1968,  Californians  have  bought  some 
19,240  average  megawatts  of  energy, 


mostly  non-firm  surplus,  from  BPA  and 
other  Northwest  utilities. 

Some  of  the  non-firm  energy  has 
been  also  sold  to  direct  service  indus- 
tries in  the  Northwest.  These  indus- 
tries, mostly  aluminum  companies, 
have  been  buying  about  900  mega- 
watts of  this  energy,  at  full  operation, 
each  year  relying  on  it  for  about  25 
percent  of  their  load  requirements. 

The  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council,  in  its  regional  power  plan,  en- 
courages increased  Northwest  use  of 
the  region's  non-firm  power  resources. 
The  plan  calls  for  BPA  to  develop  new 
and  larger  markets  for  this  low-cost  in- 
terruptible energy  among  irrigators, 
operators  of  fossil-fueled  industrial 
boilers,  aluminum  plants,  and  others. 

Most  observers  of  the  regional  en- 
ergy scene  endorse  an  expanded  use 
of  the  non-firm  resource.  But  some  ex- 
press concern  about  the  impact  ex- 
panded non-firm  sales  will  have  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  region's  use  of  the 


electricity  it  consumes,  and  on  power 
rates  being  charged  regular  power 
consumers. 

Utilities,  for  instance,  generally  en- 
dorse the  sale  of  non-firm  surplus  as 
an  energy  supplement  for  operators  of 
fossil-fueled  industrial  boilers.  Sales  of 
such  cheap  energy,  they  feel,  would 
not  supplant  sales  of  more  expensive 
firm  energy,  and  thus  would  not  impact 
their  general  energy  revenues. 

The  sale  of  less-expensive,  non-firm 
power  to  irrigators  and  aluminum 
plants,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  them 
concern.  As  utilities  see  it,  if  non-firm 
sales  displace  firm  sales  —  if  irrigators 
or  aluminum  industries  are  able  to  cut 
down  on  what  they  spend  for  firm 
power  by  buying  cheaper  non-firm 
power  —  the  utilities  believe  that  con- 
sumers might  have  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference in  revenues  by  paying  higher 
rates. 

Environmentalists  join  in  the  con- 
cern, fearing  that  sales  of  non-firm 
energy  would  also  tend  to  embed 
waste  in  the  already  wasteful  North- 
west system. 

As  they  see  it,  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial users  of  such  inexpensive  energy 
would  tend  to  continue  their  inefficient 
uses  of  energy  rather  than  correcting 
their  over-use  and  inefficiency  prob- 
lems. 

The  BPA  notes  that  recent  power- 
price  increases  have  pushed  North- 
west aluminum  plants  to  the  "edge  of 
profitability''  and  that  lower-cost,  non- 
firm  energy  has  helped  keep  the  plants 
competitive.  The  BPA  says  it  expects 
to  gross  about  $30  million  from  short- 
term,  non-firm  sales  to  that  industry. 

The  possibility  of  converting  some  of 
the  region's  firm  surplus  power  —  that 
energy  being  generated  for  what  would 
be  normal  power  uses  —  to  non-firm 
energy  is  also  being  discussed.  The 
Council  has  ordered  a  study  over  the 
next  two  years  of  the  possibility  of 
allowing  BPA  to  convert  some  of  its 
firm  power  to  non-firm  uses.  Details  of 
the  proposal  have  not  yet  been  de- 
fined. 
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Californians  point  out  that 

Northwest  energy  will  not 

solve  their  energy  problems. 


(From  page  13) 

Most,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  ready 
to  pav  more  for  Northwest  energy  (it 
would  still  be  cheaper  than  oil  and  gas- 
fired  energy)  if  thev  can  be  assured  of  con- 
sistent deliveries  of  larger  amounts  for 
longer  periods. 

The  source  of  Northwest  surplus  energy 
has  caused  some  concern  among  Califor- 
nia utilities.  Californians  have  been  ada- 
mant in  their  rejection  of  anv  energy  from 
WPPSS  plants  4  and  5.  If  California  pur- 
chases tend  to  stabilize  the  WPPSS  situa- 
tion, fine.  But  Californians  have  no  inten- 
tion of  bailing  WPPSS  out  or  becoming 
part  of  WPPSS's  problems. 

Californians  are  quick  to  point  out  that 


Northwest  energy  is  not  going  to  solve  all 
of  California's  energy  problems  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  Northwest  contribution  will  be 
relatively  small. 

California  has  a  capacity  statewide  of 
42,000  megawatts  and  a  projected  need  for 
another  13,000  megawatts  by  1990.  A 
Northwest  contribution  will  have  little 
significance  for  California's  power  situa- 
tion. The  addition  will  enable  California  to 
cut  back  on  the  use  of  expensive  gas  and 
oil  and  help  stabilize  its  rates,  but  it  will 
not  enable  California  utilities  to  dismantle 
any  generation  facilities  or  stop  their 
continuing  search  for  new  and  more  eco- 
nomical energy  sources. 

California  utilities  stress  that  they  al- 


Selling  conservation:  A  huge  conservation  resource  exists  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
that  could  be  sold  to  California. 


ready  have  sufficient  generating  capacity 
to  meet  their  present  needs  and  are  plan- 
ning for  enough  new  facilities  to  meet 
their  future  ones  —  without  relying  on  a 
Northwest  resource. 

Californians  also  point  out  that,  com- 
paratively, Californians  consume  far  less 
energy  than  Northwesterners.  The 
Northwest  has  been  using  about  15,500 
average  megawatts  of  energy  a  year  while 
California,  with  nearly  three  times  the 
population,  has  been  using  only  18,700 
average  megawatts. 

As  Ralph  Cavanagh,  staff  attorney  at 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
sees  it,  Californians  have  already  cut  back 
on  use  of  electrical  energy  while  the 
Northwest  continues  to  waste  it. 

"The  Northwest  leads  the  world  in  its 
inefficient  use  of  energy,"  Cavanagh  says. 
"Conservation  is  more  accessible  and 
cheaper  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world." 


Energy  agencies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Oregon-California  border  are  in 
the  process  now  of  trying  to  work 
out  general  principles  for  an  en- 
ergy agreement  which  will  make  a  transfer 
of  energy  possible  and  to  define  the  roles 
various  agencies  should  play  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

In  general,  utilities  hope  to  start  deliver- 
ing energy  by  July  1,  1984,  envisioning  an 
agreement  involving  the  transfer  of  1500 
average  megawatts  of  energy  for  a  period 
of  15  years  with  a  five-year  pull-back  pro- 
vision available  to  utilities  on  both  sides  of 
the  border. 

Under  the  pull-back  provision,  North- 
west utilities  would  be  able  to  withdraw 
on  five  years'  notice  if  their  own  loads 
grew  faster  than  predicted  or  if  they  were 
unable,  as  the  result  of  circumstances  be- 
yond their  control,  to  deliver  the  promised 
energy. 

California  utilities  would  be  able  to  pull 
out  of  the  agreement  if  their  loads  failed  to 
grow  as  predicted  or  if  alternative  re- 
sources became  available  to  them  at  costs 
significantly  below  their  forecasts. 

Any  agreement  would  also  have  to 
comply  with  all  existing  government  regu- 
lations, be  consistent  with  anti-trust  laws, 
and  recognize  anv  energy  contracts  still  in 
effect. 
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Agencies  are  also  formulating  roles  they 
expect  to  play  in  the  agreement.  The 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council,  for 
example,  expects  to  review  any  proposed 
additional  resources  that  would  be  needed 
to  support  the  California  sale  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  resource  will  be  consistent 
with  the  Council's  regional  power  plan. 

Charles  Collins,  a  Washington  state 
member  of  the  Council,  says  the  Council 
will  consult  with  Northwest  utilities 
throughout  the  agreement  process  and 
will  attend  meetings  between  California 
and  Northwest  utilities. 

He  stresses,  however,  that  the  Council 
will  not  be  a  participant  in  the  agreement 
process  nor  become  involved  in  any  of  the 
purely  commercial  aspects  of  any  sale. 

"We  will  focus  only  on  those  aspects  of 
the  sale  which  might  impact  the  plan,"  he 
says.  "We  will  look  at  the  call-back  pro- 
visions, the  total  amount  of  the  sale  in 
terms  of  the  facilities  required  to  support 
it,  and  the  basic  forecasts  and  resource 
assessments  that  will  determine  how 
much  power  is  available." 


The  public  in  the  Northwest  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  those  as- 
pects of  the  agreement,  he  says.  However, 
the  Council  will  not  hold  hearings  on  the 
purely  commercial  components  of  the 
agreement  such  as  the  price  being  paid  for 
the  power,  who  will  provide  it,  transmis- 
sion lines,  or  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
sale. 

In  California,  the  California  Energy 
Commission  has  been  working  in  what 
Charles  Imbrecht,  chairman,  describes  as 
a  "quiet  and  deliberate  fashion"  to  seek 
political  support  for  a  recognition  of  the 
need  for  a  new  power  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Northwest  and  California. 

"It's  hard  to  say  categorically  that  an 
agreement  will  be  reached,  but  there  is  a 
right  mix  politically  for  it  to  happen  now," 
he  says.  "Everybody  I've  talked  to  who  is 
knowledgeable  in  either  region  acknow- 
ledges the  intelligence  of  such  an  agree- 
ment. It  really  comes  down  to  the  extent  to 
which  people  are  willing  to  operate  in  a 
new  sense  of  good  faith  to  produce  a  solu- 
tion." 


Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
700  S.W.  Taylor,  Suite  200 
Portland,  Oregon  97205 


